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Tue first duty of civil government is the protection of the 
life, liberty, and property of the individual. All direct means 
for his mental, moral, and physical elevation are second to this 
paramount object. The most important branch of municipal 
law, then, is that which provides for the detection and punish- 
ment of crime. Other departments of legislation, regulating 
the private and public rights of the citizen, are intended to 
maintain and increase the temporal prosperity of each member 
of the community, and to aid the growth of the whole in 
power and political influence; this reaches to the very foun- 
dations of social order, and preserves the entire fabric from 
absolute disintegration. 

Of necessity, Criminal Law comprises two distinct branches, 
—that which prescribes the methods and processes of discov- 
ering, investigating, and determining the grade of the offence, 
and the person of the offender; and that which regulates and 
defines the classes of crimes, and the punishments adapted to 
each. This latter division is doubtless of far the greater im- 
portance, and has in England and America received the most 
consideration. The study and endeavor of thoughtful and 
good men have long been directed toward the nature and 
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object of punishment, and have placed it upon a rational and 
true basis, so that the French law, as now administered in 
the countries where the English Common Law obtains, would 
hardly be recognized as the outgrowth of the system which 
prevailed in England at the time when Sir Samuel Romilly 
commenced his attacks upon it. The idea of reformation, in- 
troduced amidst regulations purely punitive, has wrought a 
complete revolution in the criminal code. But, passing by 
this branch of the subject, interesting as it is, we propose to 
offer some observations upon the methods by which crimes are 
discovered, and criminals are condemned. 

Although of inferior importance to a true classification of 
crimes and apportionment of penalties, a correct method in 
administering the law is by no means to be lightly esteemed. 
However consonant with the lessons of experience, and the 
teachings of an enlightened social philosophy, the modes and 
gradations of punishment may be, yet if there exist such faults 
or disturbing forces in the operation of the judicial processes 
that the course of justice is unwarrantably delayed, or that 
the guilty escape, or the innocent suffer, then the penal code 
is comparatively valueless. The object of all judicial investi- 
gations is the discovery of the truth. Certain forms and 
methods of procedure are prescribed, in conformity with 
which the search after the truth must be conducted; and 
these rules are necessarily generalizations from a vast num- 
ber of particular instances. They cannot be arbitrary, and 
the more firmly they are based upon reason and the gen- 
eral experience of mankind, the more effectual will they be 
in attaining the prescribed object. 

Every system of criminal procedure must propose to arrive 
at two results, — perfect certainty in condemning the guilty, 
and equally unerring certainty in acquitting the innocent. 
The theory of our law regards the latter object as of the 
highest moment, and so it is, abstractly considered. Yet in 
the actual administration of justice, the former far outweighs 
the latter in practical importance. Of all the persons arraigned 
and tried for crime, a very large majority are guilty. The 
reason of this is obvious, in the fact that no person is arrested 
and brought to trial until some overt act of his, or some group 
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of criminative circumstances, has fastened suspicion upon him, 
and rendered his guilt probable. 

Such being the conditions under which the criminal law is 
administered, its methods should chiefly consult the speedy 
detection and conviction of the guilty, and should afford him 
few or no opportunities of escape. He has forfeited his rights 
as a citizen, and his claims upon society for its protection, and 
ean demand, and should receive, no favor, other than in en- 
deavors for his reformation. Yet, as it is true that the guiltless 
are sometimes sus} -cted, accused, and put upon trial, it is in- 
dispensable to a perfect system of criminal procedure that an 
opportunity be given for innocence to be vindicated. We 
esteem it to be the greatest defect in the methods which we 
have inherited from our English ancestors, that so much care 
is bestowed upon the protection of ¢he guiltless, and so many 
restrictions hedge in the steps of the prosecuting officers, as to 
put great difficulties in the way of convicting the criminal, 
and to allow him too many means of escape. 

We do not propose to examine the source or to trace the 
progress and gradual development of the different forms which 
compose the administrative machinery of the criminal law, 
and of the general maxims and principles which underlie and 
support it. They all have an historic origin. Some find their 
first germs in the social and neighborhood customs of the 
people at a period so remote that even these customs can be 
ascertained only by conjecture. Others were evolved by the 
early and severe conflicts between the people, the nobles, and 
the king. All have had great power in moulding the character 
of the English people, or, we should rather say, in affording a 
free opportunity for the national force to expand itself, and 
produce the English character. Trial by jury has certainly 
been a strong bulwark against the encroachments of the gov- 
ernment, and the maxim that every person is presumed inno- 
cent until proved to be guilty has effectually prevented the 
continued and successful usurpation of power by the courts in 
the trial of persons charged with political offences. 

But although certain forms may be useful, even indispensa- 
ble to the progress of society toward a high degree of civili- 
zation, a condition may be reached, through their aid, when 
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society will be retarded by retaining these old helps. And 
what progress has been made? what social status attained ? 
The people, the governed, are no longer obliged to contend 
with unceasing vigilance against their rulers, for the simple 
reason that in England and America all political power has 
passed into the hands of the people, to be by them disposed of 
at will. There is now no need of the constant watch over the 
crown officers, public prosecutors, and judges, for a far more 
efficient means of control has been found in the hustings, the 
ballot-box, and, better still, in the overwhelming power of 
public opinion. In short, society has advanced beyond the 
position in the struggle toward which the existing maxims of 
jurisprudence and methods of judicial procedure have been 
such efficient aids, and it may be that they are now useless. 

Without entering into detail, we will give, as preliminary to 
our proposed discussion, a general outline of the methods by 
which a criminal is brought before the court, the composition 
of the tribunal which determines his guilt or innocence, and 
the rules of procedure, and especially the general principles of 
criminal evidence which serve as guides to the judge and to 
the prosecutor in the actual trial. This outline will apply 
equally to England and to the American States; for, while 
many and substantial changes have been made in the civil 
practice of the courts, criminal procedure has remained sub- 
stantially unaltered for centuries. 

Before a person can be put upon his trial, he must have 
been indicted by a grand inquest of the county. That is, a 
certain number of individuals, chosen, without reference to 
profession, education, or ability, from among the freeholders 
or the tax-payers of the county, meet in secret conclave to 
originate and receive complaints ; and they embody the result 
of their deliberations upon each case beford them, in the form 
of a bill of indictment, which sets forth in technical language 
the crime for which they present the accused for trial. The 
prisoner being arraigned upon the charges thus exhibited in 
the indictment, the question of his guilt or innocence is sub- 
mitted to a compound tribunal, consisting of one or more men 
appointed to their station for life, or for a term of years, on 
account of the legal learning, experience, skill, and honesty 
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which fit them for their office, and of twelve other individuals 
chosen by lot from a large number of the freeholders or 
the tax-payers of the county, without regard to these quali- 
fications. 

The issue between the state and the criminal thus to be 
tried, and the judgment thus to be rendered between them, 
involve the consideration of two distinct classes of questions, 
and their separate decision. The one class embraces the prin- 
ciples of law which arise in the case, and the other embraces the 
facts which are peculiar to each individual trial. As the con- 
sideration of the latter branch of the issue always requifes 
care and attention, and often demands the use of the most 
acute intellect, the most searching investigation of motives, 
the weighing of nicely balanced probabilities, the reconciling 
of conflicting statements, and the unravelling of perplexed 
and intricate mazes of circumstances, by a strange perversion 
of reason and justice, these questions of fact are given exclu- 
sively to the twelve unlearned, unknown, chance-selected lay- 
men, while the legal questions are assigned to learned and 
professional judges. And, to make the strangeness of this 
arrangement more apparent, although means are given to re- 
view the expositions of the law announced from the bench, the 
decision of the jury upon the facts is absolutely final and irre- 
versible. This is modern trial by jury. Such is the tribunal 
to which, under our system of jurisprudence, are committed 
the interests of the state, and the lives and liberties of the 
accused. 

While actually at the bar of the court and before the jury, 
the prosecutor, representing the state, and the accused, are 
guided by a few maxims which are the foundation-stones of the 
whole fabric of criminal law. We will state these principles 
as concisely and plainly as possible. First and foremost is 
the oft-repeated rule, that every man is presumed to be inno- 
cent until he is proven to be guilty, and secondly comes the 
corollary, that a jury is not to convict if its members have a 
reasonable doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, — or, as the same 
doctrine is otherwise expressed, if the circumstances of the 
case will admit of any other reasonable hypothesis than that of 
guilt, a verdict of acquittal should be rendered. The jury 
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are to deliberate and decide, in the light of these principles, 
after the evidence is laid before them. In presenting their 
proofs, the government and the prisoner are regulated by the 
following fundamental rules. 

First, the cases, both of the prosecution and of the defence, 
may rest entirely upon presumption, or circumstantial evi- 
dence, and need not be proved by the testimony of eyewit- 
nesses. ‘To this rule there must be made the very important 
exception, that, in cases of homicide, the corpus delicti, or, in 
other words, the fact of the violent and feloniously procured 
death of the deceased, must be determined by absolute, direct 
proof. This doctrine has lately been established in the court 
of last resort ‘in the State of New York, in one of the most 
extraordinary criminal proceedings which ever came before 
any tribunal, either in England or America. Secondly, the 
prosecution must confine itself to the very transaction which 
is the subject of judicial inquiry. It cannot, by any evidence 
of the former bad character, acts, habits, or associates of the 
prisoner, attempt to make it appear antecedently probable that 
he would commit the crime. Thirdly, while the state cannot 
affirmatively show his bad character, the person on trial may 
rely upon his good character to rebut the evidence of the 
prosecution, and remove the probability of guilt. After the 
prisoner has thus opened the question, the prosecution may 
give proof of his generally bad character, but in no case can 
they resort to proof of particular acts of crime or infamy. 
Fourthly, the accused cannot testify in his own behalf; nor, 
fifthly, can he be examined by the prosecution. By no possi- 
bility can any statements or confessions be foreed from him ; 
and although the state may prove admissions made in refer- 
ence to the issue, if free from objection, yet if it appear that 
they were obtained by offering the slightest inducement or 
hope of benefit, or threat of evil, they will be instantly re- 
jected. 

Such is a general outline of the tribunal before which per- 
sons accused of crime are tried, and of the rules which govern 
the judicial process. We are now prepared to examine more 
particularly the separate portions of this machinery devised to 
ascertain by public investigation the nature and convict the 
perpetrators of crime. 
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That a person accused of an offence should be clearly and 
distinctly informed of the nature of the charge made against 
him, is too evidently just to admit of a question. But we 
think that no one who has given the subject a careful exami- 
nation, and is conversant with the actual operation of our 
criminal law, will contend that the method of investigating, 
originating, and presenting complaints by grand juries has 
any valid argument in its favor. These bodies are irrespon- 
sible, and can be called upon by no authority whatever to give 
a reason or answer for their acts. While their duties are of a 
delicate nature, and demand great skill and knowledge of the 
law, and experience in the designs and operations of depraved 
and criminal persons, they are composed almost entirely of 
men unfit to discharge these duties. In fact, they are fast 
degenerating into cliques for the gratification of private malice 
and personal revenge. When we have numerous examining 
magistrates, and prosecuting officers, whose special duties are 
to inquire into crimes, to investigate suspicious circumstances, 
and to search out the wiles and subterfuges of the criminal, 
and who from the very nature of such pursuits must become 
fitted for the discharge of their duties by experience and 
study, why should their labors be futile, until the results 
have been passed upon by a number of merchants, mechanics, 
tradesmen, and others, collected together from the people at 
large, to weigh the evidence of guilt, and to determine whether 
there be sufficient cause to put a suspected person upon trial ? 
We think that it will be found to be the concurring, almost 
universal testimony of prosecuting officers, that grand juries 
are really a hinderance, rather than a help, to the cause of 
justice. 

The theory of the grand jury, and at one time the cause of 
its efficiency, was, that good men and true were called to- 
gether from different portions of the county, who, during 
the period which had elapsed since the last inquest, would 
have become personally cognizant of the various offences 
committed in their respective vicinages, and who, by meet- 
ing and comparing their different accounts, might bring all 
the offenders of the county to justice. This design and use 
of grand juries was adapted to the state of socicty in which 
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they had their origin; when there was hardly any intercom- 
munication, no method for the transmission of intelligence, no 
newspapers, no mail, no telegraph. Now everything is differ- 
ent. We have in our progressive civilization far outgrown 
the need of these bodies, and instead of being an assistance, they 
are a cumbersome dead weight upon the practical working of 
the criminal law. They are known only to the countries 
where the common law of England prevails, and their duties 
could be far better performed if committed to prosecuting 
officers, who by information, instead of indictment, could 
bring offenders to trial. These objections to grand juries are 
zot merely theoretical. Nay, so great a grievance have they 
become, that in some States of the Union they have been 
practically abolished. 

/ The boast of English jurisprudence, repeated by almost 
every writer upon the law, and so highly esteemed as to be 
specially guarded by almost all of the State Constitutions of 
this country, is trial by jury. It may savor of impertinence to 
question the correctness of so many consenting opinions, and 
to suggest that truth and justice would be better subserved by 
the adoption of a different tribunal for the determination of 
questions of fact in judicial proceedings ; yet we think that of 
late years the feelings and opinions of lawyers and legislators 
are tending toward a practical abandonment of what Black- 
stone lauds as the bulwark of English liberty. The fact that, 
in civil proceedings, so much opportunity is now given to 
suitors, and gladly accepted by them, of submitting their con- 
troversies to judges, or to referees, who adjudicate both upon 
the law and the fact, evinces in the public mind a deep feeling 
of distrust in the decisions-of juries. We intend no historic 
argument. We willingly admit that, as an element in our 
civilization, this institution has had great and almost control- 
ling power. We simply take society as it now exists in Eng- 
land and the United States, and trial by jury as it is actually 
administered, and maintain that it fails to fulfil the important 
part in judicial investigation which is assigned to it. 

In discussing this subject, we must have in constant remem- 
brance the paramount object of all criminal trials; namely, 
to ascertain the truth with as much certainty as possible; to 
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vindicate the law and protect the state by the punishment of 
the offender; and to discharge and restore to society those 
wrongfuliy accused. Courts are not designed for the protec- 
tion of our liberties any further than as society is preserved 
from anarchy, and thereby rational freedom is sustained, by 
control over the vicious, and the punishment of crime. Now, 
if, guided by these considerations, we were constructing a 
judicial system, unaffected by the bias derived from our Eng- 
lish ancestry and habits, would the purpose be entertained, 
could it be conceived, of forming a double court, and submitting 
the determination of the law, which is constant and fixed, to a 
learned judge, and the intricate questions of fact, resting for 
their solution upon circumstances ever new and shifting, yet 
contained within certain general principles, to twelve inex- 
perienced and unlearned citizens, chosen by lot to form a jury ? 
Trial by jury cannot be sustained by any a priori arguments ; 
there is nothing in the nature of things which would lead a 
people uninfluenced by traditionary sentiments to adopt it. Is 
there anything in the character and composition of this tribu- 
nal which renders it more likely that their decisions upon 
controverted questions of fact would be nearer approximations 
to the truth than those of a single judge, who, in applying to 
the law the consideration of the facts, adds to his legal learn- 
ing habits of mind fitted for the investigation of the motives 
and intent of criminal acts, and of the circumstances, from 
and through which the steps of the offender are traced? It 
seems hardly necessary to give any reply to this question, for 
it contains its own answer. 

There are characteristics of every class of offences, and of 
the evidential facts by which they are established in judicial 
proceedings, which render it eminently fitting that they should 
be reviewed by minds trained for and skilled in such investiga- 
tions. For there is a wonderful sameness in all crime, and a 
wonderful likeness in the kinds of evidence by which the fact 
of criminality is established. Especially is this true in the 
higher grades of offences, such as murder, which are only to 
be discovered by presumptive proof. The criminative cireum- 
stances relied upon to show the guilt, and the physical and 
psychological facts grouped around the crime, which point to 
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the offender and indicate the offence, have in each separate 
class of crimes a general resemblance, both in outline and 
detail. The culprit uses the same means to effect his object, 
resorts to the same methods of concealing his guilt, is betrayed 
by the same suspicious movements and telling evidence. It is 
by knowledge of this truth, and by the experience gained by 
constant practice, that detective officers acquire such unerring 
certainty in tracing out the indications of crime, and following 
the steps of the criminal. A perusal of the reports of judicial 
trials on the European continent shows that the judges of 
their courts possess the same power of analysis and discrimina- 
tion. All this experience is lost in the jury. All this knowl- 
edge of the ways of the criminal, and of the means to which 
he resorts in perpetrating his designs, which would be such an 
invaluable aid to the judge in weighing and comparing crimi- 
natory facts, is wanting in the unskilled men who sit as triers 
in our courts. Does not the state, and do not the accused, 
suffer by the loss ? 

In all criminal trials, the nature of the facts given in evi- 
dence to sustain the charge or defence is always such as to 
require great care in duly understanding and correctly apply- 
ing them. They are often so complicated and conflicting — 
involving matters of science, of medicine, of anatomy, of 
mental philosophy, and the weighing and adjusting of nicely 
balanced probabilities and presumptions arising from the mute 
testimony of circumstances — that it is absolutely impossible 
for a jury to do anything but come to a general conclusion, 
which may as well be wrong as right, and which will often be 
absolutely absurd. To illustrate our statement, we will sup- 
pose that on a trial for murder the defence is insanity. The 
jury listen to the learned and subtile refinements of the medi- 
cal witnesses, — subtile refinements because the subject is in 
itself subtile and refined, — they take no minutes of the exam- 
ination, they must carry in their minds the testimony once 
heard to the consultation-room. What a tribunal to decide 
such a question! Yet life hangs upon their conclusion. We 
should deem it laughable, were a jury of laymen to listen to 
the conflicting opinions of physicians, their description of 
symptoms, and the result of their diagnosis, and gravely to 
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decide from such statements whether a patient were afflicted 
with a particular disease of the body ; but how much more ex- 
quisitely absurd is it—and the feeling of absurdity is deep- 
ened into a sentiment of horror as we reflect that they are 
adjudicating upon a human life — when these twelve men de- 
cide upon a disease of the mind! So great is the difficulty of 
decision in intricate cases, resting upon involved circumstan- 
tial evidence, that, unless the proof is overwhelming in one 
direction, a jury almost always disagrees, or, what is far worse, 
renders a compromise-verdict. Instances of the latter kind 
occur in every criminal court, and are often so palpably ab- 
surd, and in so direct violation to a juror’s oath, that the pub- 
lic mind is shocked, and jury trial brought into disgrace. In 
a very intelligent county in the interior of the State of New 
York, a brother and sister were indicted for the murder of the 
woman’s husband. The evidence was circumstantial, but 
clearly implicated both, and the homicide was undoubtedly 
committed by both, in assistance of each other, and under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. The evidence offered in each 
case was the same. One jury convicted the brother of murder, 
and he was executed. Another jury found the sister guilty of 
manslaughter in the second degree, the gist of which offence 
is unintentional killing in the heat of passion. In the same 
county, and within the same year, a woman was indicted for 
murder, and the evidence for the prosecution showed that she 
secretly delivered a young woman of a living child, and almost 
immediately drowned the infant in a pail of water. The de- 
fence, admitting the delivery, claimed that the child was born 
dead. Hither the woman was entirely innocent, or was guilty 
of a most foul murder; yet the jury, in disregard of their 
oaths, in the face of all the evidence, andin,direct contradic- 
tion to the law, convicted the defendant of manslaughter in 
the second degree, and thereby found that she had killed 
the new-born infant in a fit of passion strong enough to cause 
her to use such violence as unintentionally to take life. Can 
there be a better comment upon the trial by jury in criminal 
cases ¢ 

There is another evil in the system of jury trials, com- 
mon both to civil and criminal cases. As the jury are 
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ignorant of the law themselves, and must receive it as orally 
delivered by the judge, great liability exists of their mistaking 
and misapplying the legal rules which are to guide them. 
Every practitioner knows full well what a crying evil this is, 
and that it can have no remedy. After perhaps a long trial, 
extending through several days, and requiring the resolution 
of many questions and the application of many legal principles 
to the various facts, the judge rises to deliver his charge to the 
jury. How much depends upon the correctness with which 
the twelve men hear, understand, and remember these judicial 
dicta! How liable are they to error and forgetfulness! The 
trial of all cases demands the finding of the facts in accord- 
ance with the legal principles which control and govern the 
controversy. <A perfect judicial system would require that 
those who are to determine the facts consistently with the law 
should know and understand that law. Our system recognizes 
this truth, and attempts to provide for its operation; but it 
assumes the impossibility, that a body of men, chosen when 
ignorant and unskilled, will correctly receive and completely 
retain the statements which are made to them from the bench, 
and will accurately apply them in their deliberations. As 
before remarked, this is an evil inherent in the whole system, 
and is alone a sufficient ground for discarding it. ~ 

These are some of the practical difficulties belonging to jury 
trials. They operate against the prisoner as well as against 
the state, for error in deciding upon the evidence is as likely 
to be made to the injury of the accused as in his favor. In- 
deed, the Report of the English Commissioners of the Criminal 
Law states that, in the year 1827, no fewer than six persons 
who had been convicted of capital crimes at the Old Bailey, 
and left for execution, were proved to be innocent, and saved 
by the zeal and activity of a sheriff. English judges at the 
present day, in civil cases, doubtless convinced of the untrust- 
worthiness of verdicts, practically invade the province of the 
jury, and instruct them what and how to decide; and a verdict 
is always set aside by the court, if the judge who tried the 
cause states that he is not satisfied with its correctness. The 
English have always adhered to the form after they have 
abandoned the substance, and the constant practice of their 
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judges is a virtual admission of the inability of their common- 
law system to produce correct results in judicial trials. Our 
own judges have not as yet had the independence and strength 
to follow their English brethren in this inroad upon the pecu- 
liar province and function of the jury. 

It seems to us demonstrable that we have passed through 
the times when the jury trial was a necessity, and have at- 
tained such a social state that it is a burden. The duties 
now discharged by the court and the jury should be allotted 
to a single tribunal, composed of one or more persons, trained 
by study and practice for judicial office, and skilled in the in- 
vestigation of facts. In criminal cases this professional court 
should be assisted by assessors specially qualified, when ques- 
tions of technical science are involved in the course of the 
prosecution or defence. The change would undoubtedly be a 
great shock to our prejudices ; but we are confident, fhat, under 
our form of government, controlled as it is by the popular will, 
the benefits to be gained by such a system would far outweigh 
its dangers. That questions of fact are more carefully con- 
sidered by a tribunal which determines both the law and the 
fact, than by a jury, will be admitted by all lawyers and lay- 
men who have carefully studied the decisions of the English 
and American Courts of Chancery, and especially the adjudi- 
cation: of the judges who have presided in the English Ecele- 
siastical Courts. The dangers incident to such a system are 
all comprised in the tendency toward judicial usurpation. 
But when the judge who decides, the officer who executes, and 
the legislator who makes the laws, are alike responsible to the 
governed, there can be little danger of a transgression of of- 
ficial power and duty. This objection of judicial usurpation 
is one which has been handed down through a long line of 
English writers, and is repeated from mouth to mouth, with- 
out any adequate consideration of the changes which have 
taken place in society, through which the entire force of the 
argument has been removed. 

But we had intended rather to examine and discuss the 
fundamental maxims of the criminal law, which guide the 
actual course of judicial trials, than the nature of the forum 
itself. 

VOL. XCll.— No. 191. 27 
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The maxim, that every person is to be presumed innocent 
until he is proved guilty, and its corollary, that conviction 
must proceed only upon a state of the evidence which does 
not admit of a reasonable doubt, are founded in the first prin- 
ciples of justice, and are common to all scientific codes. Yet 
this time-honored maxim should not be misunderstood.  Al- 
though the accused is in theory presumed to be innocent, yet 
he is not, nor can he be, treated as such. He is deprived of 
his liberty, or held to bail, and required to prepare for his 
defence. The true and accurate meaning of the doctrine is, 
that the burden of proof is thrown upon the prosecution ; that 
when the prisoner is arraigned, his case, prior to any evidence, 
is clear in his favor, and that the state cannot demand a con- 
viction, unless such proof is offered as to satisfy the minds of 
the triers, beyond a reasonable doubt, of the guilt. This 
principle, as already said, is not peculiar to the English law. 
It prevails and must prevail in every civilized country, where 
the law is studied and administered as a branch of ethics. 
Whatever be the character of the tribunal which decides the 
facts, whether jury or judge alone, or judge aided by asses- 
sors, it must recognize this rule in reaching a just conclusion. 
The maxim, in short, means, that the accused shall not be con- 
victed upon a presumption, but only upon such reasonable 
certainty as can be obtained from fallible evidence. 

The doctrine, that the prosecution and defence may rest 
entirely upon circumstantial proof, is common to the English 
and the Continental systems, with the exception that, by some of 
the latter, the punishment of death cannot be inflicted, unless 
to the evidence of circumstances is added the corroboration 
of the prisoner’s confession of guilt. A resort to presumptive 
proof is a necessity in judicial trials. It is relied upon, not, 
as some judges have very foolishly said, because it is more 
cogent than the direct testimony of eyewitnesses, but because 
in the great majority of instances it is the only species of evi- 
dence left for the prosecution to adopt. Crimes are rarely 
committed openly, and so true is this to ordinary human na- 
ture, that, when an offence is perpetrated in public view, this 
very fact is always relied upon, with much force to the de- 
fence, to establish a morbid state of mind in the accused. 
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As we ascend in the grade of criminality from mere assaults 
and petty thefts up to murder, we shall find the criminal more 
completely withdrawing himself from the gaze of any other 
eye, and more carefully obliterating all marks of his presence 
and agency in the deed. But it is almost impossible to com- 
mit a crime without leaving behind some traces, some crimi- 
nating indicia, which, combined and grouped together, draw 
like a net-work around the miserable offender, who vainly 
thought that he could destroy all indications of his instrumen- 
tality. Yet this evidence of circumstances has power of con- 
viction only as it so completely involves the accused that no 
other reasonable hypothesis than that of his guilt is adequate 
to explain the general and combined appearance. 

In proving the connection of the accused with the crime, 
and his agency in its perpetration, or, in the nomenclature of 
the writers on criminal evidence, the physical facts, the prose- 
cution is allowed the utmost range of circumstantial evidence ; 
and the same license is given in establishing one psychological 
fact, namely, the motive impelling to the perpetration of the 
offence. But beyond this the prosecutor cannot go. By an 
inflexible rule of the common law, the accused stands before 
the jury, not only as innocent of the crime under investiga- 
tion, but as guiltless of all evil as a good and honest citizen 
of the state; and his past life, acts, and habits cannot be in- 
vestigated, with a design to produce evidence of his previous 
character and moral traits bearing upon the issue to be tried. 
The argument from probabilities is entirely excluded from 
our judicial inquiries. In this the common law differs from 
all the criminal codes of the Continental states which derive 
their general principles and methods from the Roman juris- 
prudence. According to the European practice, inquiry is 
carefully made into the history of the accused from childhood, 
An investigation is carried into all his habits and pursuits, his 
associates and friends, his disposition and character, and any 
evidence is received which will tend to throw light upon his 
mental and moral peculiarities, — which will show by what 
motives he is, or is likely to be, swayed. These two systems 
thus stand in bold contrast. English and American writers 
are almost unanimous in lauding their own system as founded 
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in reason, and as calculated to protect the accused from undue 
and vexatious pressure from the government. But if we could 
divest ourselves of traditionary prejudices, if we could throw 
off the habit of mind induced by an exclusive acquaintance 
with our own practice, we should doubtless concede that the 
theory of evidence held by European courts is based upon a 
correct knowledge of human nature, that it is a more accurate 
generalization from the separate experiences of each individ- 
ual, and that it is more directly instrumental in elucidating the 
truth. It is a strong argument against our rule thus restrict- 
ing the range of judicial inquiry, that it is in direct conflict with 
the ordinary practice of all intelligent persons, in attempting 
to discover a crime, or to satisfy themselves of the guilt of one 
under suspicion. Should detective officers govern themselves 
by common-law rules of evidence in their labors, there would 
be few cases to be tried by our criminal courts. The most 
strenuous advocate for the reasonableness of the common-law 
restriction, if he suspected a theft by an employée, would not 
hesitate to make all possible inquiries from former employers 
in regard to the character and practices of his servant, and if 
he discovered that the person had been detected in other larce- 
nies, or bore a bad reputation for honesty, he would consider 
this fact as throwing great light upon the question of present 
guilt, and would doubtless act upon it as convincing. All 
persons thus act in the concerns of every-day life when oc- 
casion demands. Now in judicial investigations, our common- 
law method abandons and rejects this universal practice thus 
founded upon good sense and constant experience, while the 
Continental system is based upon it. Evidence of this charaec- 
ter certainly does aid in arriving at a just and accurate result 
in criminal trials. If a man has been in the habit of robbing, 
the probability that he will rob again is infinitely stronger 
than that a person hitherto innocent will commit this offence. 
In fact, as a general rule, what a person will do may with 
strong probability be inferred from what he has done. This 
argument from probability is resorted to in morals and in re- 
ligion. In the ordinary transactions of the world, and in con- 
ducting the affairs of common life, it is the principal method of 
proof, upon which every person relies as determining his acts. 
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But there are reasons why this species of evidence is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the judicial investigation of crimes. In 
jurisprudence, as well as in morals, every crime consists of 
two parts, the outward act and the inward design. These 
elements must conspire to create an offence against the law, 
which courts can reach. The one is a physical, and the other 
a psychological fact; the one is the result, and the other the 
cause ; the one is the fruit, and the other the root. The pros- 
ecution must convince the jury, or the judge who tries the 
cause, of the existence of both these elements. Our rules of 
evidence allow the widest scope of investigation into the 
physical indicia which bear upon the former of these two 
branches. Any circumstance, which alone, or in combination 
with others, tends in the least to indicate the commission of 
the outward act, and the agency of the prisoner in it, is al- 
lowed to be proved, and is used by the triers in arriving at 
their verdict. But the guilty intent, being an act or process 
of the mind, cannot of course be shown directly: it must be 
inferred from circumstances. Now the species of proof which 
the European system allows, and the common law rejects, is 
merely circumstantial evidence applied to a psychological fact, 
in the same manner in which ordinary presumptive proof is 
resorted to in establishing the corpus delicti, and the com- 
plicity of the accused with the crime. The same arguments 
which support the use of such evidence in one branch of the 
issue, are equally cogent in requiring its application to the 
other. The same grounds of error which would invalidate 
the one, would equally weaken the other. We may be misled, 
if we endeavor to discover the evil design by scanning all the 
past incidents and mental and moral traits of the person on 
trial, and we may also be deceived, if we rely for proof of the 
outward guilty act upon the “mute testimony of cireum- 
stances.” 

The guilty intent, under the operation of our rules of evi- 
dence, is generally only to be presumed, from the character of 
the act which forms the body of the crime; but in certain in- 
stances this restricted range of examination would tend so 
much to defeat the ends of justice, that courts have gradually 
permitted evidence of antecedent acts, which, by a rigid ad- 
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herence to the principle, should have been rejected. In show- 
ing motive to commit the crime, a general inquiry is allowed, 
although facts may be developed strongly affecting the char- 
acter of the prisoner, if there be the slightest probability that 
such facts furnish any clew to the mental operations which led 
to the criminal deed. Now, we only ask that what has been 
allowed, in order to prove the single psychological fact of 
motive, may be permitted in all cases to aid in obtaining an 
insight into the mental processes which affect the intent. No 
system of criminal jurisprudence in those countries of Europe 
where the civil law prevails, allows evidence of probability to 
establish the corpus delicti, and, by some of their codes, much 
more positive and convincing proof is demanded than is re- 
quired by our law. 

The objection most relied upon by the English and Ameri- 
can writers in support of their rule of restriction is, that the 
accused is informed by the indictment of the very crime for 
which he is to be put on trial, and is admonished to be pre- 
pared to meet that single and specific offence ; that by present- 


ing on the trial evidence of distinet acts, running back through 


his past life, he would be surprised at each step, and unpre- 
pared with explanations, which, if opportunity were given 
him, he might offer to the jury, and thus he would be placed 
completely at the mercy of the prosecution; that, if the jury 
are told of his former bad habits and criminal aets, they would 
be rather prejudiced against him, than aided in their investi- 
gation of the offence for which he is on trial ; in short, that 
the jury would misunderstand and misapply such species of 
evidence, and convict for generally bad character, when there 
is no complicity shown on the part of the prisoner with the 
particular crime charged in the indictment. 

This argument has much force, but in our mind it militates 
against the jury system, rather than against this class of proof. 
It is true, that jurors would be liable to grievous error and 
mistake in assigning the proper place, and giving due force, to 
such a range of circumstances, and it is because of the utter 
incompetency of this tribunal as proper judges of facts, that 
the English law has been so careful to narrow the issue sub- 


mitted to them, and to reduce it, if possible, to the finding of 
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one single and separate fact. Herein is the whole explanation 
of the logical and refined methods of special pleading peculiar 
to the common-law courts. The necessity of discarding a 
range of judicial inquiry, which, to trained and experienced 
minds, is most fruitful of accurate results, because the triers 
who are to decide upon the facts are incompetent rightly to 
understand and ‘appreciate the design and force of the evi- 
dence, is rather a reason for remodelling the tribunal than for 
excluding the entire class of facts. 

But while such circumstances as tend to elucidate the char- 
acter of the prisoner are forbidden to the prosecution, in 
order to establish the probability of the crime, the latter, 
although in the theory of the law already standing before the 
court with an unblemished reputation, may offer evidence of 
his general good character to rebut the probability of guilt. 
When he has thus opened the question and tendered an issue, 
the prosecution may meet it by rebutting proof, yet, absurdly 
enough, cannot pass into particular acts, which convincingly 
show the real disposition, but is confined to evidence of the 
prisoner’s general reputation or outside appearance. Thus 
the law deliberately rejects the substance, and accepts the 
shadow. In short, it seems to us that this fundamental 
maxim of our criminal procedure is based upon a false gen- 
eralization from facts, is repugnant alike to reason and to 
experience, and is inconsistent with the laws of outward 
human action and with recognized mental phenomena. 

Our penal code gives the accused the benefit of his own 
silence, and also deprives him of the aid of his own testimony. 
In this it differs from the Continental codes, and, strangely 
enough, this peculiarity is lauded by our writers as the perfee- 
tion of reason and justice. Until a few years past, the same 
disability in civil actions prevented parties from testifying in 
their own behalf, nor were they, except in chancery suits, 
liable to be examined by their adversaries. Indeed, so far 
was this restriction carried, that no one having any pecuniary 
interest in the event of the trial could be a witness in behalf 
of the party with which his interest was identified. The old 
English judges had so low an estimate of human nature, as to 
hold it to be an absolute presumption of the law, that not only 
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parties, but all persons, would commit perjury if they would 
derive any pecuniary advantage thereby. This ancient ab- 
surdity is now abandoned, and in the English courts, and in 
those of some of our States, parties, as well as all others, can 
freely testify in their own behalf. The result of this change 
is everywhere good. Is there any substantial distinction be- 
tween civil and criminal actions in this respect’ Shall the 
litigant parties be permitted to sustain their own claims, and 
defeat those of their opponents by their sworn statements, 
in controyersies involving property only, and shall not the 
prisoner, upon trial for reputation, liberty, or life, be allowed 
the same advantage? Is the distinction due to the impor- 
tance and quality of the interests at stake in the different 
trials? It would seem, then, that this difference should be an 
argument in favor of extending the right of examination to 
the accused. Indeed, if we once admit the propriety of calling 
upon parties to disclose their knowledge of the matters at 
issue in civil cases, we have conceded the whole ground. So 
clearly does the examination of prisoners in criminal trials 
stand upon the same basis as the rule now adopted in England 
in civil cases, that a movement has been made in that country, 
and a bill has been introduced into Parliament, with the sane- 
tion of some of the leading jurists and legal reformers, allow- 
ing persons on trial for crime to give evidence in their own 
behalf. Although it is not yet passed, a few years will certainly 
see this bill become the law of England. It is the right of the 
accused to be heard in his own behalf. As the proof against 
him is always partly, and often wholly, presumptive, he alone 
of all the world has the power to explain the circumstances, 
if they are susceptible of explanation. In other words, he 
possesses the knowledge of the truth, and is best qualified to 
speak both for the state and for himself. 

If we admit the justice of allowing the prisoner to testify 
upon his defence, we also therein concede the reasonableness 
and necessity of interrogating him on behalf of the prosecu- 
tion; for the one infers the other. If it be left optional with 
the prisoner whether he testify in his own behalf, — if he have 
the privilege to use or not at will, and he decline to use it, — 
this very neglect will be a virtual admission of his guilt. 
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That he who alone knows the fact of guilt or innocence, who 
can explain the circumstances, account for his acts, and expose 
his true situation, should keep silence when he has an oppor- 
tunity to speak for himself, would be a manifest abandonment 
of his defence, and a fact of such moral weight with the court 
or jury as to be almost of itself convincing. Lf, then, an oppor- 
tunity be given to the defendant, he must testify or he is lost. 
We are warranted; therefore, in assuming that, after such an 
alteration of the law of evidence, all parties accused of crime 
would avail themselves of the provision. The circumstances 
of the case are brought out by the state, and the accused is put 
upon his defence. He is sworn, and tells his story. He at- 
tempts to explain and account for the inculpating facts. If he 
be innocent, these facts can, with great certainty, be accounted 
for consistently with the theory of infiocence, and, in a vast 
majority of cases, he will be successful in so doing. But if he 
be guilty, and attempts by subterfuge, concealment, or down- 
right perjury, to establish his defence, how quickly will the 
cloak of deceit be torn from him, when he is exposed to the 
cross-examination of the prosecuting officer! How clearly 
will his lies and contradictions be exposed, and how plainly 
will the truth stand forth obvious to the court and to the pub- 
lice! When the prisoner is examined for himself, and meets in 
return the searching interrogation of the counsel for the state, 
we shall have the system of Continental Europe in all its 
essential principles, without its peculiar form. It will not be 
denied that the abrogation of the rule forbidding the criminal 
to testify in his own behalf involves a hostile examination from 
the prosecution, and we think that the cause of truth and 


justice would thereby be promoted, the innocent would be 


protected, and the guilty more surely condemned. 

The point thus approached in a circuitous manner the Eu- 
ropean codes arrive at directly; and if we would borrow from 
them their great principle of criminal trials, if we would 
utterly abandon our antiquated dogma, that the mouth of the 
accused is locked, only to be opened at his own will, — would 
submit him at once to an examination on the part of the state, 
and allow him to testify in his own behalf,— we should be 
making a great advance toward a perfect system of criminal 
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procedure. While thus advocating the adoption of the princi- 
ple which underlies the methods of the Continental courts, we 
would by no means recommend their entire practice. In 
general their examination of the prisoner is conducted by the 
judge, who thus, instead of holding evenly the scales of justice, 
appears to the accused party rather as a prosecutor. We 
would confide this examination to the counsel for the state, 
to be made in open court, in the regular progress of the trial. 
We would also discard all the clap-trap machinery which still 
disgraces so many of the Continental proceedings, the inter- 
rogatories to the prisoner in private, the vulgar attempts to 
excite terror by bringing the accused to the place of the crime, 
or before the body of the murdered person, and other like 
means of frightening him into a confession. Everything in 
their forms which res¢mbles the inquisitorial process, every- 
thing which works upon the prisoner by mental torture, should 
be rejected as unworthy the calm dignity and serenity of a 
court of justice. But when we discard these appendages, 
there is left the principle, which our system utterly rejects, 
and thereby deprives courts of the very means by which truth 
an be the most readily and surely discovered. 


Arr. Il. — History of the Church of Christ, in Chronological 
Tables: a Synchronistic View of the Events, Character- 
istics, and Culture of each Period. Including the History 
of Polity, Worship, Literature, and Doctrines: together 
with Two Supplementary Tables upon the Church in Amer- 
ica; and an Appendix containing the Series of Councils, 
Popes, Patriarchs, and other Bishops, and a full Index. 
3y Henry B. Suiru, D.D., Professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of the City of New York. Revised Edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 


LeIBNiTz is said to have proposed a history of the world in a 
series of biographies. The suggestion was something better 
than a German dream. It was the fruit of a great knowledge, 
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and of a discerning philosophy. Make classes of the events 
which constitute the staple of any history, and then set the 
mind to look for the acting forces which produced the events, 
and at once men come to sight. Each event is obliged to di- 
vide qualities with some one from whose mind and hand it 
sprang. The actor invested a portion of himself in the act; 
and all the truth is not told about either the thing done, or 
the doer of it, until both are justly described. It is not the 
main business of true history to relate what was done, but 
also who did it. The event is often not half told until the 
actors in it are set forth. 

This great work of Professor Smith, promising by its title to 
be a mere museum or depot of dates and names, tiresomely 
set in tedious tables and columns, really comes to be to the 
scholar’s eye an intensely interesting encyclopedia of biog- 
raphy. It is all alive with the deeds of most noted men. Its 
broad pages glow with the fervid vitality of the noblest and 
choicest actors in the great life of the world since the Christian 
era. A double value thus invests the work, — a knowledge of 
the things done and of the men doing them. One interprets 
the other. We learn something of each by acquaintance with 
the other. 

We incline to set this up as, after all, the highest merit — to 
the genuine scholar — of the magnificent compend under re- 
view ; for a true scholar ought not to be contented with the 
knowledge of mere events in the order of their occurrence and 
connections. If he would have them of genuine use to him- 
self, sources of life to his own mind and his means of impart- 
ing life to other minds, some contact he must have with the 
life beneath them. Vitality comes only from vitality. Even 
diamonds ever so carefully planted never send up the smiling 
germ and life-nursing grain. Only living seeds do this. 

We hope it will not be taken as an assumption for us to 
claim that such a rare gift to the student as is this Chart 
should be accompanied with the plain suggestion to those for 
whom it was made, that an obligation to reach a more vivid 
and energetic scholarship as to the past attends the possession 
of it. It is true, we are a young nation, and have had too 
many cares to permit us to be very large or very accurate 
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learners ; but is it not time for charity even to require that 
our learning blunder less, and that the knowledge we have 
shall not so blink and stumble in its necessary intercourse with 
the past? It is seldom that a writer among us can go back 
half a dozen centuries and be able to escape suggestions of the 
“ babes in the wood,” from those looking after him, if he can 
do it from himself. That honest familiarity with the past 
which comes from a just and familiar acquaintance, is a rare 
acquirement. Admirable examples—a few—we can re- 
member of genuine scholarly intimacy, — that intimacy which 
has gone beneath the surface-facts to the vital, generic life 
under them ; but the examples are admirable chiefly because 
so rare. Such a grand reunion, then, as this work proposes 
for the studious, thoughtful minds of all the centuries, no 
lover of the commonwealth of letters can fail to weleome with 
special gladness. 

To describe this truly great work will be perhaps its best 
commendation. Ten years’ labor in that wearisome task of 
finding, verifying, shaping, and placing the main events filling 
the last score of centuries are here combined. Whatever of 
the present is outgrowth from the past, — whatever is a perpet- 
uation of ancient forees in unchanged or altered forms, — the 
beginnings, courses, endings, or continuance of opinions, cus- 
toms, and systems are here skilfully and quite scientifically 
set in order. The Roman who wrote, “ Qui scit ubi est scien- 
tia, habenti est proximus,” spoke either from his want of such 
a guide-book to historic knowledge, or from satisfaction in hav- 
ing found it. The book is folio in form. After the necessary 
title and direction pages, the chart opens with twelve columns 
dividing the two royal pages into about equal spaces. 

Taking an architectural similitude for these columns, the 
captions or descriptive titles would go for capitals or entabla- 
tures. The stately shafts are then laden with chronicles, 
names of men, of empires, of systems, and of works which 
vividly epitomize sections of the world’s great past. The first 
Table presents “ Ancient Church History, A. D. 1 to 750.” 
* The Apostolic Church” is its first column, holding a por- 
traiture of the main doctrinal, practical, and ecclesiastical fea- 
tures of the first hundred and eighty years of the Christian era. 
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** Contemporaneous History ” follows, much of which is an out- 
line of the sorrowful contentions which the Gospel encountered 
in its early progress. The fable of Hercules strangling the ser- 
pents which beset his cradle is brought to mind by the Herods 
and men of like qualities who assailed Christianity in its in- 
fancy. Then “ Culture and Literature” invites the scholar 
by names of poets, orators, philosophers, and historians, — the 
elder sons of learning and of art. Their individual glories 
seem to mingle, each one heightening those of the others. We 
seem to see them among their kindred here. The lights and 
shadows of their own times magnify and justify their revered 
statures and conceded grandeur. An interplaced leaf ad- 
justed to the marginal dates, and sheltered by the general title 
of the Table, ingeniously gains space for six more columns, 
presenting for contents, — “ The Church and the Roman Em- 
pire” ; “ Growth of the Church”; “ Founders and Fathers of 
the Church”; “ Church Literature”; “ Church Polity ” ; 
and “ Worship and Ritual.” Crossing from this clipped inter- 
leaf, another series of columns, with “ Discipline and Mo- 
nasticism,” ‘ Doctrines and Controversy,” and “ Heresies and 
Schisms,” for titles, fills out this period. 

We have been thus particular in copying a specimen of the 
tabular plan used by the author, because, next after the selec- 
tions he makes for such a work, the question is how he has 
classified, assorted, and tabulated the multitudinous items 
which the various life of the period supplies. A poor plan or 
a false grouping would make the work as a chart worthless. 
“It is a great part of learning to know where learning is,” 
was the maxim of one of the most eminent of modern stu- 
dents. But next after not knowing where it is, false directions 
about it must rank as a hinderance in study. 

These twelve columns, like the famed gates of ancient Troy, 
open passages into all that early past about which so little is 
known with satisfactory exactness. It was the germinal peri- 
od, — the seed-plot where sprang up the first growths of most 
of the received doctrines, opinions, and customs in religion 
and in civil life. We thankfully grasp the keys which set 
freely open the gates to that enclosure. It will be some ac- 
quirement to know what is not there, as well as to know what 
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is. The custom of making “ primitive times” a lumber-loft 
fn] 


into which we might toss all the opinions and ideas we are 
too idle to verify or too ignorant to put in their right places, 
is made more unsafe by such an easy guide to the half-known 
locality. 

Five similar tables bring us through the shadowy period of 
* Ancient Church History.” As the eye wanders among these 
careful records of those centuries, the comparative durability 
of character and opinions, and of empires and nationalities, 
becomes very impressive. The latter seem often to have been 
no more than lattices and props ; while the former were living 
vines, which, spreading their fruitful branches over them, and 
gathering fresh sustenance from all the ages, dropped their 
fruit upon them all. The trellis often decays, and, falling, 
carries the vine upon it to the dust; but, like Antzus touch- 
ing the earth, truth in character and in opinion rises stronger 
and sturdier than before. 

* Medieval Church History, A. D. 750 to 1517, — From 
Charlemagne to the Reformation,” next opens in a similar 
series of ‘five tables, numbering sixty columns. Vital char- 
acters and events are more thickly strewn through this period. 
Few of the popular notions as to the dark ages would fail of 
being beneficially modified by a perusal of these columns. It 
is rather painful, indeed, to find out how much mistaken we 
may have been in our general estimate of those centuries. 
This thorough exploration of them shows us that the darkness 
commonly charged upon them belongs quite as much to the 
popular opinion as the ages. 

Passing these, another group of sixty-five divisions, in four 
tables with supplement, entitled ‘“* Modern Church History, 
A. D. 1517 to 1858,’ completes this admirable epitome. The 
columns here are crowded; the type is smaller, the items 
more numerous. As the grand march of the Church and of 
the nations with it goes on, strifes and victories distribute 
themselves more thickly through the crowded compartments. 
To the reader these pages are like a rising tide along the sea- 
shore, — fuller, stronger, and quickened in all movement. 
Each last throb ends in a shout over the stubborn rocks scarce 
touched before, or from fissures far up the ledges where a 
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little child’ could: have played in safety an hour ago. A rev- 
erence — almost an awe — comes. over us as we watch the 
mighty rising life, swelling over all ancient barriers, and press- 
ing with irresistible force into the strongholds of ignorance, 
bigotry, and tyranny. Any man afflicted with that sore disease 
of the. spiritual vision which makes the world seem to be 
moving backward, should be hastened to these pages as to a 
pool of Siloam. There would be hope for his vision, unless 
‘organically diseased, by waiting here. 

The “ Contemporaneous History” of this period reveals the 
suggestive predominance of religion as the cause of the wars 
which oceupy so much space. Popery and Protestantism held 
drawn swords, and very often stained them in each other’s 
blood. The American Revolution was the first contest of 
nations of any note in which religion was not a vital part 
of the quarrel, and the origin of the resisting nation then 
yas almost wholly religious. But this great underlying moral 
force, guiding even the warfare of the civilized world, a force 
never safely to be overlooked in any study of the past, had 
been slowly passing from the sword to the pen. The great 
writers began to take the place of the great warriors. The 
earlier struggles for freedom of conscience were by arms, but 
its later conflicts were by noble labors of mind. The litera- 
ture of Christendom, after the translations of the Scriptures, 
or about the opening of the seventeenth century, most cheer- 
ingly displaces the mortal combats of former times. The 
face of the chart is notably varied by these changes. The 
column for “ Culture and Literature” widens and becomes 
solidified ; while that containing * Civil History” narrows 
and is less dense. So the scholar, with these tables in hand, 
not only finds that progress is a fruit of time, but finds its 
periods and its processes. 

We need these genial convictions. Learning is kept fresh 
and vigorous by them. Faith may pass from strength to stub- 
bornness, unless some friendly vine creeps up its solid shafts, 
and keeps off the keen frosts and sharper sunbeams. The 
Portland stone is easily cut when fresh from the quarry ; but 
if laid in walls, exposed without relief to all weather, it ac- 
quires a glassy hardness which no chisel can safely touch. It 
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is a misfortune for an educated mind to resemble this. Inti- 
macy with the modes and visible instrumentalities of progress 
is needful to impart a natural and genial freshness to faith in 
progress. 

But the spacious fane we undertook to describe is not yet 
fully traversed. Nine pages of Supplementary Tables contain 
the “ History of the Church in America, A. D. 1492 to 1858.” 
This is mostly new, both in the assemblage of the items and in 
their arrangement. It is a very vividly epitomized history of 
the religions, and, from necessary connections, of the political 
life of the country. No single library in the land could sup- 
ply all the keys to the chambers and closets of our national 
history which are here found in admirable arrangement. 
Whatever events, characters, and opinions have been thought 
worth a place in the numberless annals of our land, are brought 
within easy reach of research by the minutely classified ref- 
erences enriching this part of the work. All the legion of 
denominations, their rise, progress, present state, literature, 
and representative names; all the agreements and disagree- 
ments with government; their political life and beneficent 
plans, — are methodically traced. These pages, with suitable 
questions, would form a rare manual for our schools. The 
brevity and skill of plan are unequalled. 

A gift of wisdom also comes for our chafing and unamiable 
denominationalism. Sects can here compare themselves with 
the image which history is likely to copy from them for pos- 
terity. Some of the portraits are partly finished now, and will 
profitably reward study. Few men would repeat all the acts 
of a past life,—no wise man would. Organizations are no 
better than the aggregate parts combined. Hence any just 
summary of past acts is a good work from which to learn as 
to future conduct. 

The “ Contemporaneous History” of this period presents a 
very complete compend of political affairs, both measures and 
men. The “Culture and Literature” is a synopsis of Col- 
leges, Schools, Libraries, Books, Periodicals, Belles-Lettres, 
Classics, Philology, Jurisprudence, Science, and Philosophy. 
These titles are testimonies. 

An Appendix records, first, the General Councils ; then the 
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minor ones in chronological order (over sixteen hundred 
being enumerated); then series of Popes, Patriarchs, etc., —a 
curious list, ending with Moderators of General Assemblies in 
the United States. A General Index of sixty-four columns in 
alphabetical order closes this Thesaurus. 

We truly feel a pride in this work. American scholarship 
has few trophies equalling it. The Preface shows that the 
tabular treasures of all nations, and the annals of the Christian 
world, have been made tributary to it. It might have been 
named A Hand-Book of the Christian Era. With it in hand, 
we feel as if the world was in easy grasp. We feel less 
strangers in the past,—less defenceless against historic sur- 
prises and misleadings. The noble and the good of time past 
are made more familiar acquaintances, and the great experi- 
ence of the past is rescued from loss, and offered to us as a 
treasure of wisdom. The synchronistic form goes beyond the 
mere tabular arrangement into consecutive digests and out- 
line narrations. So that, in some portions, an almost thrilling 
narrative glows upon the commonly sterile thread of chronol- 
ogy. Its original plan, its ingenious convenience and minute 
availability, endow it with special value. 

The list of errors found in the first edition has been cor- 
rected in the recent issues. It can safely claim a peerless rank 
among all the gifts of modern toil in that field. 
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Art. III. —1. Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors, 
during an Eighteen Years’ Residence in Eastern Africa; 
together with Journeys to Jagga, Usambara, Ukambani, 
Shoa, Abessinia, and Khartum ; and a Coasting Voyage from 
Mombaz to Cape Delgado. By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis 
Krapr, Secretary of the Chrishona Institute at Basel, and 
late Missionary in the Service of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety in Eastern and Equatorial Africa, ete., ete. With an 
Appendix respecting the Snow-capped Mountains of Eastern 
Africa; the Sources of the Nile ; the Languages and Liter- 
ature of Abessinia and Eastern Africa, etc., etc.; and a Con- 
cise Account of Geographical Researches in Eastern Africa 
up to the Discovery of the Uyenyesi by Dr. Livingstone, in 
September last. By E. J. Ravenstein, F. R. G. 8. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 12mo. pp. xl., 464. 
The Lake Regions of Central Africa, a Picture of Explora- 
tion. By Ricuarp F. Burton, Captain H. M. 1. Army; Fel- 
low and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 572. 
3. Journal of a Cruise on the Tanganyika Lake. Discovery 
of the Victoria Nyanza Lake, the supposed Source of the 
Nile. Adventures in Somali Land. By Captain J. H. 
Speke. Blackwood’s Magazine, September, October, No- 
vember, 1859, May, June, July, 1860. 8vo. pp. 118. 


© 
~ 


In the issue of this Review for April, 1858, we gave a rapid 
sketch of recent researches in Africa, especially those of Barth 
and Livingstone, and the missionaries of the western coast. 
Though our prediction that Captain Burton would reach the 
centre of Africa, and perhaps settle finally the vexed problems 
of the sources of the Nile and of the Niger, has not been ful- 
filled, it is satisfactory to know that the hiatus in the coast 
exploration exists no longer, and that the eastern belt of the 
continent is now as well laid down and defined as the western. 
The publications named at the head of this article, to which 
we ought to add Dr. Livingstone’s reports to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of his latest expeditions to the lakes Shirwa 
and Nyassa, are an admirable supplement to those which we 
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catalogued in the former article. Dr. Krapf’s volume is an 
excellent companion to the volumes of Messrs. Bowen and 
Wilson, and what he says about Jagga and the Wakamba 
may be fitly compared with what they say about Yoruba 
and the Fulbe. Captain Speke reminds us, in more than 
one respect, of the French General Daumas; and if Captain 
Burton has less reverence and less simplicity of character than 
Dr. Livingstone, he is an equally accurate observer, and is 
master of a more entertaining style. In literary finish, his 
is the best work of African travel that has yet come under 
our notice. Indeed, there is almost too much literary effort ; 
and the suspicion will be awakened in some minds, that so 
brilliant a writer sacrifices truth to effect, and invents the 
scenes which he describes. 

The volume of Dr. Krapf, the first upon our present list, 
though exceedingly interesting from its various and curious 
details, leaves upon the mind of the reader a confused and 
fragmentary impression, a feeling of work half done and 
of conclusions justified rather by pious desire than by re- 
corded facts. While Dr. Krapf means to commend the re- 
gions which he visited as suitable and encouraging missionary 
ground, the tendency of his narrative will, we think, be quite 
in the opposite direction. His experience will be more likely to 
warn evangelists off than to attract them. There is an unpleas- 
ant sense that the author is trying to make out a case, and 
that he has a hard case to make out; and the more he says, — 
the more he adds of his own disappointments and trials, and 
the mishaps of his companions, — the stronger does the im- 
pression become that the tribes of Eastern Africa are not, as 
he would have us believe they are, waiting to receive the 
Gospel. The fortunes of Rebmann and Erhardt, which occupy 
a large space in the narrative, were as melancholy as his own ; 
and, even without the confirmation of the worldly Captain Bur- 
ton, we should infer from the admissions of the preacher to 
East African savages, that the time for bringing these heathen 
into the Christian inheritance is still very far distant. The 
tone of Dr. Krapf’s book is one of resignation, rather than 
of hope. Its reminiscence of failure runs like a sad-colored 
thread through all the pictures of scenery and manners, and 
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the author cannot forget that the lands which he recollects 
as the theatre of such striking adventure have not been won 
to God. 

Dr. Krapf’s prefatory Autobiographical Sketch is at once 
modest and amusing. He was from childhood predestined 
to become a traveller and a missionary. At eleven years of 
age he manifested so much religious promise, that the inmates 
and intimates of his native German home prophesied that he 
would be “a parson.” At fifteen he went to Basel, determined 
to be a missionary ; and at twenty-seven set out on his first 
journey to the interior of Abessinia, as the successor of Knoth 
and the assistant of Isenberg. His pious labors, however, be- 
gan on shipboard. On the way from Malta to Alexandria a 
great storm arose, the passengers were greatly alarmed, and 
were calmed only by Dr. Krapf’s reading of passages from the 
Scriptures. So powerful was the impression produced, that a 
‘French actress’? was comforted, and a Maltese “ Doctor of 
Laws” was converted, bought a Bible, started “ prayer-meet- 
ings” in that Catholic island, and was driven off by the Rom- 
ish priests. The voyage on the Red Sea had no spiritual re- 
sults of this kind; but it gave the traveller an opportunity to 
note the advantages of the deliberate manner of Arab boat- 
men: if one gets along slowly, one sees the more on the way. 
On the Persian ship, from Jidda to Mokha, he was able to 
witness the method of teaching slaves the postures of the 
Mohammedan religion, of which plentiful curses and boxed 
‘ears formed an important part. 

It was not until June, 1839, two years and four months 
after leaving Europe, that the vexatious delays, the goings and 
returnings by land and sea, ended in bringing Dr. Krapf to 
his destination in Ankober, the capital of Shoa. Two chapters 
are occupied in the account of this kingdom and its dependen- 
cies, the most novel details of which are concerned with the 
Abessinian literature and Church. The literary class of this 
nation are at once schoolmasters, copyists, and acolytes in the 
churches. The library which they have to multiply consists of 
less than one hundred and fifty works, all theological and all 
ancient. TM class‘of Alakas, or unordained superintendents 
of churches, corresponds to the Monsignori of Rome, both in 
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the power which they exercise and the respect which they in- 
spire. The faith of the Church is substantially orthodox, dashed 
by Monophysite heresy. The influence of the Virgin, perhaps, 
is better defined than at Rome, and the faithful at Shoa can 
rejoice that the mother of God saved by her dying one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand souls. The most recent religious 
history in Abessinia is of the strifes concerning the three births 
of Christ. The author of this dogma was a monk of Gondar. 
He maintained that the first birth was primeval, “ before all 
worlds,” the second in Bethlehem, and the third at the bap- 
tism. Sixty years of fierce warfare were at last happily termi- 
nated by the edict of Sahela Selassie, the Abessinian Constan- 
tine, who decreed, in 1840, that the “three births” should 
henceforth be considered canonical doctrine in the Church, 
and allowed its sectaries to drive the conservatives out of their 
assemblies. More recently, it is sad to say, a reaction has 
again divided the Church, and the people are still in doubt as 
to the number of times that Christ was born. The “ Knife 
Faith” believers, who have cut off the third birth, are even, 
Dr. Krapf thinks, a majority. The Abessinians are instant in 
prayer, unwearied in fasting, and their secular and feast days 
are about as rare as pleasant days in London. A surplus of 
devotion compounds for a lack of morality. The king has five 
hundred wives, and is willing to take a daughter of Victoria 
in addition, if she wishes to ally her nation to his. The priests 
are not afraid to violate the seventh commandment, and the 
monks keep their vows like the monks of Rabelais and Boccac- 
cio. The “ thief-catcher” is as celebrated a character, and as 
much dreaded, as Fouché in Paris or Old Hayes in New York, 
though his style of operation might seem ill-adapted to win 
confidence. A servant is made crazy with a preparation of 
meal, milk, and tobacco, and is followed by the beadle into 
some house, the owner of which is thus divined to be the thief, 
and compelled to pay for the stolen goods. No one doubts the 
accuracy of such divination; but all tremble for its conse- 
quences. 

Two chapters are given by Dr. Krapf to the Gallas and the 
unexplored countries beyond them. In these countries there 
are scattered Christian tribes, uninteresting and barbarous 
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enough in the main, but not unworthy of a missionary’s no- 
tice. He tells us how the Guraguans protect their children 
from being kidnapped at night by covering them over with 
thick stakes, hiding them literally under a wood-pile ; how the 
patriarch of Abessinia, unable to go as far as Susa in the 
South, and to breathe upon the candidates for ordination, 
sends them a leather bag full of his breath, which they can 
squeeze out in small quantities as it is wanted; how the 
pigmy Dokos, four feet high, pray with head on the ground 
and feet in the air, and feed on snakes, ants, and mice ; how 
the men of Kaffa plough with staves, and the men of Senjero 
elect their king, like the old Romans, by the flight of birds, 
choosing the man on whom a vulture lights ;-how. the Senje- 
rese custom. of selling only women into slavery arose from the 
politeness of a wife, who sent to the sick king a slice of her 
husband’s flesh as a cure; how the sacrifice of Abraham is 
statedly repeated, and the death of the first-born is necessary 
to secure at Senjero a propitious harvest ; how a white ele- 
phant is as sacred in Enarea as in Ceylon or Burmah, though 
the respect for this color does not extend to the human sub- 
ject ; how there is a story of a city on the Suahili coast with 
** walls of copper,” more than repeating the “ gates ” of brass 
of the ancient time, and a legend of a column of brass 
before the capital of Senjero, huge as the Rhodian Colossus ; 
and many other pleasant oddities. Of the Gallas, the “ com- 
ing” Christian nation of Africa, —the counterpart of the 
Germans in Europe, — Dr. Krapf furnishes a minute account. 
Their color is dark brown, their hair is like a mane, their 
limbs are anointed with butter, they ride swift horses, talk 
incessantly, practise magical rites, worship the serpent, which 
they regard as the mother of the human race, and hold, like 
the Druids, their religious services under the shadow of a 
sacred tree. Most of them are heathen, in the opinion of 
Dr. Krapf, though he claims that many of their sacred names 
have a Christian sound, and denies that they are worshippers 
of idols. One tribe keeps every fourth day as a Sabbath. The 
seven tribes of the Wollo-Gallas are Moslems. Connected 
with the Thursday and Friday morning prayer-meetings of 
these tribes is the Wodaja, or social union, where they not 
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only, like our modern pseudo-spiritualists, wait for “ revela- 
tions,” but also smoke largely,—and have coffee and Chat, 
which, as in English religious gatherings, is the synonyme of 
“ tea.” 

In 1842, while Dr. Krapf was absent at Cairo, looking after 
a wife, his mission in Shoa came to an end by the will of the 
despotic monarch, and he was compelled to seek another field 
of African labor. He chose the coast of Suahili, near the 
latitude of the equator, and, after the delay of more than a 
year, reached Zanzibar in January, 1844. From that time 
until the autumn of 1853, a period of nearly ten years, with 
the interval of a visit to England, he was employed in voy- 
ages along the coast, from Mombaz to Cape Delgado, some 
six hundred miles, in short journeys among the inland coast 
tribes, and in the general work of his mission. Along with 
the narrative of his own labors and journeys he gives the 
narrative of his colleague, Rebmann, and the accounts of both 
may be joined in a view of the country. The most northern 
and the most interesting of the tribes described are the Wa- 
kamba, who inhabit the region northwest of Mombaz, and about 
three degrees south of the equator. The first view of these 
savages seems to justify the theory of Lord Monboddo. Their 
chief article of dress is a thong around the loins, by which 
hangs an unquestionable tail of leather. Originally nomadic, 
they have been forced by want to adopt settled habits, and 
now, in spite of their laziness and nudity, are not unskilful 
either in farming or in trading. Their forms are slender, 
their skins smooth and dark ; but they have no negro features, 
and are quite different from the races which surround them. 
They are comparatively rich, both in flocks and herds and in 
domestic ornaments, and they have a great contempt for the 
inferior negro races. According to Dr. Krapf’s observation, 
they have no king and no general laws ; but each family is 
ruled by its own head, according to traditional custom. Great 
stature, fluency of words, and the faculty of magic, are the gifts 
which secure for any one popular reverence. Their numbers 
are reckoned at seventy thousand. Their reputation for truth, 
honesty, and humanity is bad; but Dr. Krapf found in sev- 
eral instances that the people were better than their fame, 
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and was cared for by them sometimes with a truly Christian 
tenderness. His general impression, however, agrees with 
the common estimate, and he painfully proved that no de- 
pendence can be placed on the courtesy or gratitude of a 
superstitious tribe; and we quite agree with his quaint con- 
clusion from the outrages and robberies to which he was sub- 
jected, that “a permanent residence among the Wakamba 
must be an unsafe and doubtful enterprise.” 

Another curious tribe of savages calling themselves “ Loi- 
kob,” or aborigines, are the Wakuafi and Masai, who, in 
spite of their common origin, are deadly foes to each other. 
They live a wholly pastoral and wandering life, eating only 
meal and milk, and treating all the tribes around them as 
enemies to be plundered. They are a handsome race, tall, 
light in complexion, and their females, when reduced to slav- 
ery, are favorites in the Arab harems. They wear leather 
dresses, and their personal attire is far more decent than that 
of the Wakamba. Their men are warriors, and their bands 
for war or chase are thoroughly organized by age not less than 
by strength. Their chief is elected, and their government is 
that of a military republic, in which the old men give counsel, 
while the young men do the work. Unlike the other tribes, 
they kill their prisoners instead of making slaves of them; 
and they are very suspicious of al! foreigners. They are kind 
to beggars and blind men. Their sacred place is the great 
snow mountain Kilimanjaro, which overlooks their land, and 
fertilizes the soil by its descending streams. There dwells 
Engai, their mystic god, to whom they pray for temporal bless- 
ings, asking no other. Though they practise circumcision, 
they have no Sabbath, and the medicine-man is their only 
priest. 

The tribes near the coast, among which most of the mis- 
sionary work of Krapf was done, have the general name of 
Wanika. They are a pliable set, and will change their re- 
ligion if they can get something to eat, only changing back 
again when they are satisfied. They have a contempt for 
those who want anything more than clothes, corn, and wine ; 
—*these are their heaven.” Their chief superstition is a 
fear of the roaring Muansa, which they believe to be a wild 
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beast in the wood, but which is really a hollowed tree made to 
send forth by friction hoarse and unearthly sounds. Only the 
initiated are allowed to know the secret of this charm, or to 
own any specimen of it. All the rest, under penalty of a 
heavy fine, must hide when the dreadful roaring begins, and 
often all night long the people tremble in their houses at this 
voice of the monster. The Wanika have four kinds of ordeals ; 
— that of the red-hot hatchet, which burns the hand of a ecrimi- 
nal, but spares an innocent man; that of the copper kettle, 
from which only an innocent man can take out unharmed 
the hot mango-stone ; that of the hot needle, which draws 
blood or not from its passage through the lip, as the accused is 
or is not guilty ; and that of poisoned bread, which will stick 
in the guilty throat, but be swallowed by the innocent. Their 
notion of the end of the earth is that it is buried in a great 
morass in the west of Africa. Their eschatology is not very 
clear, and their belief in spiritual existence is confined to a 
notion of Koma, a sort of shadowy state, which is sometimes 
under and sometimes above the earth, and shows itself in the 
lightning. Dr. Krapf finds in this Koma a door for the en- 
trance of Christian ideas. 

The journeys of Rebmann, which are given in the volume 
of Dr. Krapf, were to Mount Kadiaro, some hundred miles 
from the coast, and to the Jagga country, still farther inland. 
In the first of these journeys, the most remarkable things 
which he saw were two magic staves stuck in the hill-side, 
which the people would carry along with them as talismanic 
protectors, —the curious animal called Baschi, of which the 
young are like swine and the old like gray asses, — the huge 
perpendicular rock-mountains, piled one above another like 
terraced forts, — the quantities of beads and brass-wire worn 
on the bodies of the women, — and the striking resemblance 
of the porters bent under their loads, to the configuration of 
the continent of Africa. He reckons the whole number of the 
Teita tribe, which dwell around this mountain, at one hundred 
and fifty-two thousand. To Jagga, Rebmann made three jour- 
neys. In his notes of these he mentions the liquor “ Jofi,” 
prepared from sugar-cane,—the great number of elephant 
pits which make travelling dangerous, — the custom of greet- 
VoL. xcll.— No. 191. 29 
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ing the king by presenting a “ handful of grass,’’ — the fasten- 
ing of a bit of skin from the forehead of a slaughtered sheep 
upon the middle finger of a guest, as a token of friendship, 
—the use of a fork for hair ornament, — milk placed on the 
graves of the dead,—the substitute for salt, a kind of earth 
dissolved in water, called “* Emballa,” which cures sick cattle, 
—the usual way of speeding the parting guest, by spitting 
upon him, for which courtesy, moreover, he is expected to pay 
liberally, even to the surrender of his coat, — the edible birds 
nests, which the savages eat with the gusto of genuine China- 
men,-—and the great attention of the Jagga people to ablu- 
tions and cleanliness. Rebmann, in spite of his aversion to 
the superstition of the Mganga or medicine-man, was mis- 
taken for one by the people, who would not be persuaded out 
of the notion that a rhinoceros which ran away instead of at- 
tacking them was put to flight by the Bible in the missionary’s 
pocket. His observations on the manner in which missions to 
the Jagga tribes should be conducted are very sensible. He 
would have a “ good doctor and some useful mechanics” go 
with the preacher. He would have good farmers go there, to 
show the people how to till the soil, and families, to show in 
practice and life the essence and value of the Gospel. He 
would have the missionaries support themselves, and show 
thus that Christianity makes men independent. The religion 
on which he relies to convert the Wasoro and the Wanika is not 
a religion of dogmas, but, as he says, “* muscular Christianity.” 
The roads leading to Jagga from the coast are very bad, and 
access is difficult. But when this difficulty is overcome, the 
missionary finds a healthy climate, an orderly people, beautiful 
scenery, and as many encouragements as can be enjoyed in any 
African tribe. To his touching narrative he appends the origi- 
nal stanzas recited when the glass of Jofi was offered to him, 
which compare favorably with similar productions in Christian 
lands. These, as translated, read, — 


“ Stranger this went out from his, 


Came to me; 

¢ Maina, let us talk, let us unite ! ’ 

I to him: ‘ Let us speak as joyous friends, 
Let us pray to Heaven together 
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The land to bless!’ 


Sickness! — Depart from village mine, 


Stranger this, whereunto he goes, 

May he not see anything in the way ; 
Not kept back by thorns, 

Not kept back by long grass; 

Meet not with elephants ; 

Meet not with rhinoceroses; 

Meet not with enemies! 

When he reaches Jagga, 

People of Jagga, pleasure him ! 

I pray the spirit of father mine, 

And of the mother mine, him to let arrive ; 
Man this, may he come, 

May we meet. I with him to rejoice!” 

Dr. Krapf gives the narrative of two journeys which he 
made to Usambara,* a province to the southwest of Mombaz, 
inhabited by the Wasambara and the Washinsi. Of the char- 
acteristics and customs of these tribes he has little to say. He 
notes their way of casting out demons by firing guns; esti- 
mates the number of subjects of the Washinsi King Kmeri at 
half a million, which is clearly extravagant; finds the king 
* lying on a bed” when he is summoned to the audience ; is 
pleased to see the queen doing her own work, though she 
has plenty of slaves; is charmed to escape the annoyance of 
beggars, both official and unofficial ; is reminded of Switzer- 
land and the Black Forest by the romantic scenery ; observes 
that there is no need of the savages painting themselves near 
the capital of Usambara, since they have * only to squat on 
the ground” to have their bodies assume its color, — the 
color being that which New Jersey farmers bear about them 
in dry weather; is allowed by the king to settle at Tongue, 
certainly a good place for a preacher; hears some strange 
stories about the Wadoie, how they drink out of their enemies’ 
skulls, how their shields are so large that half a dozen men 
can hide at once behind them, and how the Wadoie king was 


*In the East African dialects the letter U prefixed to the word indicates the 
name of the country, the letter M indicates a man of the country, and the letters 
Wa indicate the plural collective expression for the race in general. Thus “ Usam- 
bara ” is the region which the “ Wasambara” inhabit, and an individual of the tribe 
would be a “ Msambara.” 
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frightened by a fog on the mountain, taking it for the covering 
of an army of tobacco-smokers. His interview with King 
Kmeri on his second visit to Usambara has some imposing 
features. The grave, barefooted blackamoor, seated on his 
bedstead, with his tobacco-pipe, receiving delegations who 
salute him as the * Lion of Heaven,” but whom he answers 
only by humming an “ M,” and whose cough makes all the 
courtiers ejaculate * Muisa,” equivalent, we suppose, to the 
Christian ** God bless us,” gives us an admirable cabinet pic- 
ture. Dr. Krapf won some privileges from this sable poten- 
tate, but did not succeed in converting him to Christianity, 
either by the gift of * colored caps,” or by his still more taking 
arguments. Kmeri obstinately preferred to talk about busi- 
ness, and wag indifferent to his soul’s salvation. His parting 
present to the king was somewhat unlike the keepsakes usual 
on such occasions. His Majesty felt unwell, and Dr. Krapf 
left him an emetic, consisting of twenty-seven grains of ipecac, 
rather a tough dose, and somewhat dangerous withal to the 
giver as to the receiver, since it is customary in Usambara to 
kill the physician if his prescription fails to cure. Dr. Krapf’s 
present, however, produced the desired effect, and he saved at 
once his credit and his head. The climate of Usambara Dr. 
Krapf pronounces to be good, with the reservation of the in- 
evitable acclimating fever ; and he is delighted with the good 
despotic government, so much better than that of the free 
Wakamba. “ Certainly,” he enthusiastically exclaims, * a 
monarchy is thrice as good as a republic, whether it be savage 
or civilized ” ! 

In 1850 Dr. Krapf made a voyage down the coast from 
Mombaz to Cape Delgado, a distance of some six or seven 
degrees. The coast line here is dangerous for vessels, abound- 
ing as it does in islands and reefs, and imperfectly surveyed 
and mapped. Beyond the mouth of the river Pangani, which 
is nearly opposite to the island of Zanzibar, there are nine 
tribes of savages, the Wasegua, Wadoie, Waseramu, Wakatoa, 
Watumbi, Wagnindo, Wamuera, Makonde, and Makua, all 
subject to the rule of the Sultan of Zanzibar. In the territory 
of all these tribes there is not a single good harbor, and in all 
of them the slave-trade prevails. Beyond their territory the 
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coast is subject to the Portuguese. On the islands along this 
coast, guano is found in great quantities, and cowries, the cur- 
rency of West Africa, form an important article of export. 
The most important town is Kiloa or Kilwa, the principal 
depot for the slaves and ivory of the interior, and the point of 
departure for caravans to the great Lake Nyassa. From ten to 
twelve thousand slaves annually pass through this port. The 
shortest route between Kilwa and the Lake Nyassa can be 
traversed in ten or fifteen days; but the caravans usually 
touch the lake at a point farther south, and occupy forty days 
in the journey. A few details concerning the lake, taken from 
the record of missionary Erhardt’s conversations with the na- 
tives, are given here. It is shut in by mountain chains ; there 
are four ferries across it; none attempt to make the passage 
except in a dead calm, which is divined beforehand by the 
dropping of meal; father and son, or two brothers, never 
attempt to make such a dangerous expedition together ; and 
the safe return of any one is celebrated by a kirosi, a sort of 
Thanksgiving feast. Those who will not attempt the passage 
are nicknamed “ Kiwirenga Masira,”’ — egg-counters, — and 
are regarded with the same contempt as the Nantucket man 
who has not killed his whale. The recent discoveries of Dr. 
Livingstone will make us more fully acquainted with this in- 
land sea. 

In the concluding summary, Erhardt furnishes a curious list 
of the resources and products of Wanika land, the animals 
and birds, tame and wild, the cereals and vegetables, of which 
he enumerates twenty-one, five oil-producing plants and three 
resinous, nineteen cultivated and six wild fruit-trees, and 
twenty useful forest-trees, the wood of which is good for cab- 
inet-work and ship-building. There are many products fit for 
exportation, the principal being oranges, limes, lemons, tam- 
arinds, sugar-cane,— Grafu, Dellasini, and Mandano, three 
substances the nature of which he does not explain, — cotton, 
and a substitute for cotton and feathers, called Sufu, which 
grows on high trees, — arrowroot, sweet-flag, the five kinds of 
oil, and, of the interior products, the ivory of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, the horns of the buffalo and an- 
telope, and ostrich-feathers. Of domestic manufactures, the 
29 * 
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only article likely to find sale abroad is the mats of rush and 
grass. There are mines of coal, iron, and antimony, which 
may be worked, and precious stones are found in considerable 
numbers. The various woods, too, would perhaps pay for 
transport. 

We shall not attempt to give even an analysis of the short 
sketch of East-African history which closes the narrative of 
Dr. Krapf. It is not at all important in illustrating either the 
progress or the present condition of the land. The author 
intimates that the Queen of Sheba may have been ruler over 
this region, and that the disputed Ophir may be fixed upon 
this coast. His argument will hardly settle that question. 
Arrian’s Periplus, and the few notes of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
help to make visible the darkness which covers this land down 
to the time of the Mohammedan conquest. The Arab rule 
lasted for more than eight centuries, till the Portuguese rule 
began ; and the Portuguese rule, yielding gradually, however, 
to the Arab reaction, did not finally cease till a period within 
the memory of the living. The Arabs did something for the 
civilization of the coast, and the traces of their influence are 
the chief spots of brightness in the general barbarism. The 
Portuguese benefits are very few, and the curse which the ty- 
ranny of that Christian power entailed has neutralized nearly 
all the salutary influence of the Moslem sway. Frequent 
revolutions have diversified in this century the history of 
Eastern Africa as they have the history of Southern America, 
and the end of these revolutions has by no means yet come. 
The land is still as spiritually waste as in the days of Solomon, 
nor have the missionaries succeeded in speaking an effectual 
word for its regeneration. Apart from the details of geo- 
graphical formation and domestic life, the most valuable result 
of the mission of Krapf and his companions is the linguistic 
contributions they have brought back. And the most curious 
thing in the volume we have noticed is Appendix 1V., which 
vatalogues no less than one hundred and seventy-four works 
illustrating the languages of Eastern Africa, vocabularies, 
grammars, translations, and geographical works. If the 
Chureh proper has not received a large return in these mis- 
sionary labors, the science of philology owes to them a lasting 
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debt of gratitude. Dr. Krapf’s accuracy as a linguist, we are 
aware, has been questioned, and even ridiculed in high quar- 
ters ; but, making all allowance for errors and hasty deductions, 
his works on the dialects of Africa will be for him a sufficient 
and noble monument. 

We turn now to speak of the travels of Captains Burton 
and Speke, which open for us a part of the African country 
which the missionaries have not visited. Captain Burton, in 
spite of his arrogance, levity, and irreverence, will always be 
a charming writer. His pages have a fascination, even when 
the detail is dry; and he has enough of the spirit of daring 
adventure to make him a hero. But we must take leave to 
protest against the contemptuous way in which he has seen fit 
to treat his companion and former friend. We are not in- 
formed as to the first cause of the quarrel; but the expression 
of scorn and vindictive hatred which pervades all notices of 
Speke’s part in the expedition is unworthy of such a gentle- 
man as Captain Burton pretends to be. The tone is not re- 
ciprocated ; and when Captain Speke has occasion to mention 
his superior officer, it is always with respect, though it is quite 
evident that there is no special friendship on his side. This 
contemptuous speech about his companion is the greatest blot 
in Captain Burton’s volume, and it is feebly excused by the 
slight Preface. We do not find in Speke’s narrative that claim 
of superiority of which Burton accuses him. He tells only what 
he did when separated from his commandant, and his journeys 
are strictly a supplement to the journeys of his associate. 
The sneer at his ignorance of the Arabic tongue, so often 
repeated, does not seem just, since he knew enough to get 
all needful information. The sympathy of Captain Burton’s 
readers, forced to witness an unexplained strife, will inevita- 
bly go with the object of his abuse; and the last conviction 
of all will be, that, whatever other advantages the society of so 
accomplished a traveller may bring, Captain Burton is a very 
difficult person to get along with. 

The expedition organized by the Royal Geographical Society 
for East-African discovery, consisting of Captain Burton as 
principal and Captain Speke as assistant, with fourteen ser- 
vants of various races, left the harbor of Zanzibar on the 16th 
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of June, 1857, and on the following day anchored off the coast 
of Africa. At this point the narrative begins. The period of 
exploration extends to March, 1859, nearly two years, the 
larger part of which was spent in the inland region and in 
actual journeying. After his return to Zanzibar, Captain 
Burton made a short voyage down the coast to Kilwa; and he 
promises in another volume to give the results of this voyage 
in connection with details concerning the Zanzibar coast. 
Bulky as the present volume is, it contains no superfluous 
matter ; and it is very difficult to condense an adequate notice 
of it into the limits of an article. The full and admirable 
tabular views, appendices, index, map, and illustrations, which 
accompany the volume, greatly assist, nevertheless, a rapid 
survey. The length in hours of each day’s march, and the 
name of each stopping-place in the different regions from the 
coast to the Tanganyika Lake, with the latitude and longitude 
of the principal towns, and the height of the principal moun- 
tains, greet the reader at the very commencement of the book, 
and forestall the probable confusion of so long a series of 
records. The plan of division which Captain Burton has 
adopted makes the way of his journey as clear as a journey in 
any civilized land. The rectilinear distance from Kaole on 
the coast to Ujiji on the lake is 540 geographical miles, which 
the inequalities of the ground increase to 796 statute miles, 
the necessary d¢éfour in the route adding 159 miles more, 
making the distance actually travelled 955 miles. The time 
occupied in travel was 420 hours, which would make the 
average marching rate a little more than 2! miles in each 
hour, —a reasonable speed when the numerous difficulties of 
the way are considered. This broad belt of territory Captain 
Burton separates into five regions, taking marked natural 
features for the lines of division, and stopping, after his narra- 
tive of travel across each of these five regions, to give its 
geography and ethnology. The /ength of the various regions, 
of course, he has to assume, and the river boundaries which 
he adopts are arbitrary and not to be taken as exact. The 
breadth is given in geographical miles. 

The first of these five regions is the maritime region, ex- 
tending from the shore of the Indian Ocean to the mountain 
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chain of Usagara. Its breadth is about 92 miles, and its aver- 
age length about 110 miles. Its surface is level or gently 
undulating, its soil is very rich, its forests are thick, its grains 
and fruits are abundant; the numerous villages are hidden in 
the bushes or the grass, which grows to a height of twelve 
feet, and has stalks the thickness of a man’s finger; branch- 
ing rivers supply by their inundations sufficient water, and 
roads run from the coast in every direction. The climate is 
very sultry and oppressive; fevers, of a peculiar and violent 
kind, are frequent, but short; and copious rains fall during 
most of the year. Three principal and two minor tribes in- 
habit the region. The first is the tribe of Wazaramo, a tall 
race of negroids, whom Captain Burton stigmatizes as * ill- 
conditioned, noisy, boisterous, violent, and impracticable.” 
Their peculiarities are that they thatch the hair with red clay, 
wear a collar of colored beads, dress elegantly, impale the 
heads of thieves at the entrance of their villages, burn witches, 
and sell or murder twins. Albinoes are very frequent in this 
tribe. Copal-digging is their principal business when the wet 
season prevents them from cultivating the ground with their 
hoes. In the autumn they burn their prairies. Of the next 
tribe inland, the Wak’hutu, the most noticeable facts are their 
tattooed breasts, their front teeth ground to a point, their mis- 
erable houses, their excessive laziness, and their proverbial 
treachery. A third tribe, the Waziréhdé, are mentioned only 
as having more beard than the others. Of the other tribes, 
Burton observes, that the Wadoe gash the cheeks for orna- 
ment, bury their chiefs in a sitting posture with the forefinger 
protruding above the ground, and with a live male and female 
slave to serve in the death-world, and drink out of unpolished 
human skulls, — and that the Wazegura live in anarchy, and 
are outlaws and kidnappers. 

The principal town of this first region is Zungomero, situ- 
ated on its western border, just at the foot of the mountains. 
It has the peculiar attractions of an African capital, and is a 
great centre of inland traffic. Provisions are abundant and 
cheap, and in one respect there is a resemblance to a German 
city, — everybody drinks beer and smokes a poor quality of 
the weed. The African weed here, however, is not tobacco, 
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but bhang, and the African pipe holds a quarter of a pound. 
The African beer, too, the name of which is pombe, is a trifle 
less palatable than the “ echt Baiersch”’ of Munich. The 
houses of Zungomero are less spacious and sumptuous than 
Roman palaces, though they remind one of these in their vari- 
ety and quantity of vermin. They are, to use Captain Burton’s 
graphic summary, “ leaky huts, full of hens and pigeons, rats 
and mice, snakes and lizards, crickets and cockroaches, gnats 
and flies, and spiders of hideous appearance, where the in- 
mates are often routed by swarms of bees, and are ever in 
imminent danger of fires.” The hotels of such a city must 
be a shade less commodious than the * Stadt Rom” of Leipsic, 
or the “ Albergo Reale” of Terracina, which we have been 
accustomed to take as the extreme types of dirt and discom- 
fort. Everything in Zungomero is damp ; lucifer-matches will 
not burn ; powder will not explode; paper becomes pulp ; all 
metals grow rusty ; and the dews are heavy enough to float a 
Western steamboat. The attractions of Zungomero are, in 
more than one respect, those of the American * Cairo.” 

In this interesting village was found a hut, of which the 
roof was a sieve, the walls were systems of chinks, and the 
floor was a sheet of mud. Captain Burton was compelled to 
make a halt of a fortnight to form his caravan, and to make 
preparation for his future journey. In “ masterly inactivity ” 
the East African, whether sovereign or slave, excels even the 
most conservative of English or American office-holders. The 
dolce far niente interprets the universal custom of African 
races. The caravan, as finally made up, was a remarkable 
body, and the description of its several groups and fraternities, 
their costumes, their characters, their features of body, and 
their mutual relations, is very graphic. None of them, from 
the English captain down to the lowest porter, are favorites 
with the head of the expedition. The two interpreters, Bom- 
bay and Mabruki, are lazy, surly, proud, and ugly. The two 
hybrid Portuguese are weak, wasteful, and voracious. The Ba- 
loch, the body-guard of the host,— twelve followers of the 
Jemadar Mallok, kindly lent for the oceasion by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, their master,—are all marked personages. The 
captain is a one-eyed hypocrite ; the two graybeards are two 
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knaves ; Shahdad is a fast young man, who abuses the “ H” 
like a London cockney ; Ismail is a confirmed consumptive ; 
Belok is the snob, who is conceited and always making 
trouble; Abdullah is the “good young man,” who prays, 
cries, and loves his mother, but does not hesitate to steal all 
he can lay hands on; Darwaysh is the spy of the captain ; 
Seedy Jelai is a coward, who hates to be called a “ nigger” ; 
Khudabakhsh has a quiet, dignified manner, which quite belies 
his actual malice and rascality ; Gul Mohammed, learned in 
medicine, science, and divinity, is a strange union of good and 
bad, the bad predominating ; Hudul, the tailor-boy, has the 
faculty of misunderstanding what all around him say; and 
altogether, the baker’s dozen of Baloch are an extraordinary 
cohort. Next to the Baloch in rank were the sons of Ramji, 
the guides and armed escort, a company of nine slaves, swag- 
gerers, and cheats, whose chieftain, Kidogo,— or Mr. Little, 
in English, — did full justice to his name both in conduct and 
stature. Extortion was the rule, and truth the rare exception 
in his intercourse. Five donkey-drivers proved that the na- 
ture of the beast was that of the master in an aggravated form. 
The lowest order was the Wanyamwezi porter company, — 
thirty-six souls, — who, “ even in their own estimation, were 
but little above the asses.”” These human beasts of burden 
were loaded as regularly as the other animals. Old men were 
among them, who worked as hard and quite as well as the 
younger. The average load of these African Issachars is from 
fifty to seventy pounds, besides weapons and private property, 
and they go better in proportion as the load is larger. This 
load is made up principally of beads, wire, and cotton cloth, 
which constitute the currency of all the East-African country. 
Colored beads are preferred, and are taken in exchange for 
slaves and provisions. Of cloth, the favorite kind is the un- 
bleached product of New England mills. Salem industry 
bears the palm in the exchange of Zungomero, though Cap- 
tain Burton predicts that the trade in “ Merkani” stuff will 
go down before long. 

On the 7th of August, 1857, the caravan of Captain Bur- 
ton started, with its full complement of men and beasts, and 
its plethoric outfit of goods, clothes, medicine, books, and in- 
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struments, for its perilous and fatiguing journey over the 
Usagara Mountains. The ascent began in five hours after 
leaving Zungomero; and on the 18th of September, after 
a march of forty-two days, and the loss of a large portion 
both of beasts and property, the land of Ugogo was reached, 
and the travellers had leisure calmly to review the labors, 
dangers, and sufferings of their transit. This second East- 
African region, measured diagonally, as the course of the 
way requires it to be measured, is computed to be eighty-five 
geographical miles. No estimate can be made of its length. 
It is altogether a mountain region, diversified only by high 
table-lands and deep basins. The highest peaks reach an 
elevation of six or seven thousand feet, and one actually 
tested’ by the thermometer was five thousand seven hundred 
feet in height. The faces of the hills toward the sea are ab- 
rupt, and the precipices are often difficult to scale. There is 
plenty of forest, of running water, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, of fruits and flowers, though the population is more 
sparse, and the culture of the soil less cared for, than in the 
first region. The climate is cold and damp, unwholesome 
below, but healthy above. In the basins, the atmosphere is 
loaded with a haze almost Italian, while on the summits 
the clearness is wonderful. The principal mountain chains 
run from north to south, traversed by shorter chains from 
east to west, thus giving to the land a checkered aspect. This 
mountain region is mainly inhabited by the tribe of Wasagara, 
with their sub-tribe, the Wakwivi. The most marked peculi- 
arity of this tribe is their singular head-dress of ringlets 
and pigtails, dressed out with feathers, which recalls to Cap- 
tain Burton the classical coiffure of ancient Egypt. The ears 
are not merely bored for ornament, but are made so large in 
the opening, that musical instruments and snuftboxes are 
safely carried there. The common dress, of untanned sheep- 
skin, is taken off and packed away when it rains, and worn 
only in pleasant weather. For weapons, they use bows and 
arrows, spears made out of old hoes, and bill-hooks with the 
blade at a right angle. Each village has its head man, and 
all are subject, after a fashion, to the central sultan. The 
tribe has no peculiar moral characteristic. Its business is 
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fighting and plunder, and few travellers through the territory 
are so fortunate as to escape without robberies, not to say 
murders, in their company. 

Captain Burton’s journey through this second region was 
fertile in new experiences. The passage which we extract 
will show his first impressions of the mountain, and may pass 
as the most elaborate piece of fine writing in his volume. 


“There was a wondrous change of climate at Mzizi Mdogo; strength 
and health returned as if by magic; even the Goanese shook off the 
obstinate bilious remittents of Zungomero. Truly delicious was the 
escape from the nebulous skies, the fog-driving gusts, the pelting rain, 
the clammy mists veiling a gross growth of fetor, the damp raw cold, 
rising as it were from the earth, and the alternations of fiery and op- 
pressive heat; in fact, from the cruel climate of the river-valley, to the 
pure, sweet mountain air, alternately soft and balmy, cool and reviving, 
and to the aspect of clear blue skies, which lent their tints to highland 
ridges well wooded with various greens. Dull mangrove, dismal jun- 
gle, and monotonous grass, were supplanted by tall solitary trees, 
among which the lofty tamarind rose conspicuously graceful, and a 
eard-table-like swamp, cut by a net-work of streams, nullahs, and stag- 
nant pools, gave way to dry, healthy slopes, with short, steep pitches 
and gently shelving hills. The beams of the large sun of the equator 
—and nowhere have I seen the rulers of night and day so large — 
danced gayly upon blocks and pebbles of red, yellow, and dazzling 
snowy quartz, and the bright sea-breeze waved the summits of the 
trees, from which depended graceful llianas, and wood-apples large as 
melons, while creepers, like vine tendrils, rising from large bulbs of 
brown-gray wood, clung closely to their stalwart trunks. Monkeys 
played at hide-and-seek, chattering behind the bolls, as the iguana, 
with its painted scale-armor, issued forth to bask upon the sunny bank ; 
white-breasted ravens cawed when disturbed from their perching- 
places ; doves cooed on the well-clothed boughs, and hawks soared 
high in the transparent sky. The field-cricket chirped like the Italian 
cigala in the shady bush, and everywhere, from air, from earth, from 
the hill slopes above and from the marshes below, the hum, the buzz, 
and the loud continuous voice of insect life, through the length of the 
day, spoke out its natural joy. Our gypsy encampment lay 

‘ By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.’ 


“By night, the soothing murmurs of the stream at the hill’s base 
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rose, mingled with the faint rustling of the breeze, which, at times 
broken by the scream of the night-heron, the bellow of the bull-frog in 
his swampy home, the cynhyena’s whimper, and the fox’s whining 
bark, sounded through the silence most musical, most melancholy. In- 
stead of the cold night rain, and the soughing of the blast, the view 
disclosed a peaceful scene, the moonbeams lying like sheets of snow 
upon the ruddy highlands, and the stars hanging like lamps of gold 
from the dome of infinite blue. I never wearied with contemplating 
the scene, for, contrasting with the splendors around me, still stretched 
in sight the Slough of Despond, unhappy Zungomero, lead-colored 
above, mud-colored below, wind-swept, fog-veiled, and deluged by clouds 
that dared not approach these delectable mountains.” — pp. 125, 126. 


This rose-colored view, however, did not continue all the 
way to Ugogo, and the traveller was glad at last to see the 
other side of the mountains, and to get a few days of rest, 
even at the sacrifice of some atmospheric and landscape 
charms. His barometers were broken, his asses died, he was 
deceived by the traders who met him, his own men lied, the 
streams were forded with difficulty, the nights were made 
wretched by mosquitoes, Dr. Livingstone’s ¢zetze tortured the 
beasts, white ants destroyed the bedding, half the men were 
prostrated by one disease or another, and when the company 
arrived at Ugogo, they were in a sufficiently miserable plight. 
It is wonderful that Captain Burton, with such varied and 
incessant vexations, could note so many details of scenery and 
life in his journey. His sketch of the Lady Sikujui, “ mulier 
nigris dignissima barris,’”” whose name being translated was, 
* Don’t know,” and who had a dozen husbands on the way, 
reminds one of Boccaccio’s tale of the daughter of the Sultan 
of Babylon. For four days the party remained at Ugogi, on 
the 22d of September set out with nine asses and fresh porters 
to cross the land of Ugogo, and on the 28th of October 


reached Tura, the frontier district of Unyamwezi. The 


diagonal breadth of this third region is one hundred and fifty- 
five miles, with an estimated length of one hundred and 
twenty miles. The surface of this region is level, sprinkled 
over with dwarf cones, with rocks and boulders. The soil is 
dry, sandy, and for the most part barren. No rivers inter- 
sect the plains, and water is everywhere scanty. The trees 
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are bushy and stunted, the plants are mainly worthless, 
the ground is baked by a fiery sun, whirlwinds devastate 
the fields, there are sudden changes of temperature, and the 
nights are cool, as on the Arabian desert, and altogether the 
region is not an inviting one. The most remarkable vegeta- 
ble productions are the calabash-tree and the various species of 
Euphorbia. The saline and succulent nature of most of the 
plants prevents them from burning, and the supply of food from 
the soil is extremely limited. In compensation for this, the 
land is rich in wild game, and the carnivorous propensities of 
the African are here fully satisfied. The jungle is full of ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, lions, leopards, red hogs, gi- 
raffes, deer of many kinds, and birds of infinite variety, from 
the ostrich to the dove. In regard to the larger animals, nev- 
ertheless, it is a remarkable fact, that, abundant as they are in 
this part of Africa, they are not often seen by the traveller. 
Only a sportsman finds them ; and in vain we seek in the nar- 
ratives of Burton and Speke for any such perilous adventure 
with a lion as gives magic flavor to Livingstone’s missionary 
record, or any such * bagging” of elephantine monsters as is 
set down in the exploits of the valiant Henry Shakespear. 
Wild animals keep out of the way of a party who go to 
measure heights and distances, and to make reports for the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The Wagogo tribe, inhabiting this third region, are adulter- 
ated from the genuine negro type by the mixture of other 
races, and show, as Captain Burton shrewdly remarks, by their 
variety of complexion, their slave-trading habit. Their women 
are comparatively handsome and well clad. The numbers of 
the tribe are large, and they are formidable to the surround- 
ing tribes rather by the quantity of their foree than by the 
quality of their valor. Their voices are alarmingly hoarse and 
strident, and the tone, even of the female sex, is arrogant and 
unmusical to a sensitive ear. They are the bullies of Eastern 
Africa, and profess unlimited contempt for most of the other 
races. The epithet, “sons of birds,” which they apply to 
themselves, is simply a version of the Latin, * semper parati.”’ 
Modesty is not one of their virtues, and honesty still less. 
When they cannot get tobacco by beggary, they steal it, and 
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no slave caravan passes through their land without leaving 
with them some of its human cattle. The exports of the 
country consist chiefly of salt and ivory. Ugogo is to Eastern 
Africa what Syracuse is to New York; and the trading travel- 
ler who falls into one of the thousand elephant pits finds to 
his sorrow that the price of tusks may be broken limbs in ad- 
vance. Some ancient customs of this people, particularly that 
of human sacrifices, have happily disappeared ; and a fat man 
may now traverse the territory without being mistaken for a 
deity, and without the penalty of death upon him on his fail- 
ure to exercise miraculous power. No cannibal propensities 
are recorded of the tribe. 

Ugogo is the land of terror to all the professional itinerants 
of Africa, and the utmost eloquence of the sable orators is 
spent in dissuading them from the transit. The phrases which 
Captain Burton quotes from these startling orations are not 
quite refined, but they are certainly vigorous. The valiant 
Kidogo charges his followers somewhat in the style, now be- 
coming familiar, of the Southern disunionists, —‘‘ Speak not 
to those pagans; enter not into their houses ; have no dealings 
with them; show no cloth, wire, nor beads ; eat not with them, 
drink not with them, and make not love to their women.” 
And the party found reason to approve Kidogo’s system of non- 
intercourse. The custom of black-mail is here as thoroughly 
organized as in Southern Italy, and the daily trial is the pay- 
ment of bribes and “duties.””. The toll on an English turn- 
pike could not be more regularly exacted than this annoying 
Ugogo “ kuhonga.”’ To this leading grief of the road some 
minor griefs were added. Bloody strifes arose, and the com- 
mander was forced to * cool the bile” of his lieutenants with 
a “long pole.” The caravans which they met suspected them, 
and were ready for fight; fires broke out in the grass; old 
women, calling themselves princesses, were to be entertained 
and supplied with new raiment; the Sultan Magomba, a 
drivelling graybeard, inquisitive, tedious, and as skilful in ex- 
pectoration as a Yankee, was to be satisfied in his rapacious 
claims; deserters were to be punished ; and forced marches 
had to supply the loss of time in the constant forced halts, which 


were anything but seasons of rest. The passage of the Fiery 
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Field, an awful desert of sand, rock, and thorny jungle, was 
made more fatiguing by the ever-deceiving mirage, and the 
days were as interminable as the nights were miserable. 
Encamping under the Jiwe la Mkoa, a huge sienite mass, 
rising to the height of two or three hundred feet above the 
plain, Captain Burton was enabled to deny for the night-season 
what Scripture asserts of the refreshing “ shadow of a great 
rotk in a weary land,” at noontide. He found the stone too 

yarm for comfort. It was like choosing an oven for a bed- 
chamber. All through the region these stone-hills abound, 
rising in the form of “lumpy domes.” The normal state of 
the sultans of this region, who are as numerous as the princes 
of Germany, seems to be intoxication. It is a daily duty to 
get drunk, or, in the more polished court language, * to sit 
upon pombe.” With such a condition, as might be presumed, 
it is not easy to persuade their lordships to attend to business, 

From Tura to the Malagarazi River, the fourth stage of the 
journey, Captain Burton spent in the transit, including deten- 
tions, more than three months, leaving the eastern frontier in the 
last week of October and reaching the western in the first week 
of February. This region of Unyamwezi, by far the most in- 
teresting and important of those which the volume describes, 
has a diagonal breadth of 155 miles, and a nearly equal length 
from north to south. The name ** Unyamwezi” means * Land 
of the Moon,” though not a little controversy has arisen con- 
cerning its derivation. The general aspect of the region is that 
of a rolling table-land, without mountains, but dotted over 
with conical hills, huge boulders, and symmetrical mounds, 
made by the mould of decayed forests and insect-works. A 
fertile soil yields harvest sixty-fold to an easy culture.  Vil- 
lages cover the plains, and the flocks and herds scattered 
everywhere sustain a picture of perfect pastoral beauty. The 
contrast of this region to the “ Fiery Field” of Ugogo is com- 
plete and reviving. The colors of the earth blend with the 
colors of the air to give contentment and repose; the shallow 
wells and pools contain water at once sufficient and healthy ; 
rain, with terrific lightning and thunder, falls in torrents in 
the season of the monsoon; and sometimes even in the dry 
season there are showers from a clear sky. Though the gen- 
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eral climate is warm, so as to make much clothing by day un- 
necessary, yet in the summer nights a blanket is needed to- 
ward the break of day. East winds here, as in our New Eng- 
land, are the principal atmospheric plague, and are reckoned 
to be dangerous. Earthquakes often occur; and if the people 
interpret the weather by halos around the sun or moon, or 
hairy clouds or “ sun-dogs,” they must be weather-wise beyond 
all other prophets. The Unyamwezi boast of good air and 
good appetite is, nevertheless, somewhat lowered by the local 
fever which largely prevails. If the people get “ fat,” it by no 
means follows that the flesh is solid, or that the vaunted cor- 
pulence is the sign of robust health. Unyamwezi has all the 
varieties of wild animals of the regions already described, with 
many more of its own. Among these are some remarkable 
dog-headed apes, who frighten the women, fight the leopard, 
and brave the lion; the mbega monkey, the dandy of that race, 
who spends all his time in polishing his black skin and his 
white mane; and great packs of wild dogs, which howl, but 
never bark. There is no end to the species of birds, as well 
of those which wear fine feathers as of those which make fine 
music, birds which migrate and birds which have a permanent 
domicile. Of frogs the supply is large, and an American mis- 
sionary by one of these streams would be gladdened in his 
loneliness by the * sounds from home” of these innumerable 
croakers. Locusts are here a plague, and leeches apply them- 
selves without warning to imprudent bathers. No St. Patrick 
has cleared the land of serpents; but the few kinds that are 
met with are not dangerous except to rats. That species of 
insect which the Rev. Homer Wilbur would style a “ Cimex 
lectularius”’ is highly prized in Unyamwezi. Its bite is a 
pleasant tickling, its odor a perfume, and the fracture of any 
bed-pole will cause showers of this insect-blessing to descend 
and swarm. 

Two races of men inhabit this region, the Wakimbu and 
the Wanyamwezi. The first of these races are interlopers, 
who have come in and wrested or bought the soil from the 
original owners. They are good farmers, cunning traders, 
wear a cowskin fillet on the forehead, and are accustomed to 
tattoo the side of the face. The other race are the autochthones, 
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and are regarded by Captain Burton as, on the whole, the 
best race of all the East-African tribes. Their color is dark- 
brown, their hair long and curled, beard thin, stature tall, and 
corpulence is their normal condition. Julius Ceasar would 
have been satisfied with the round bodies of the Wanyamwezi. 
Both sexes dress somewhat sparingly, but greatly affect showy 
ornaments. With her huge wrist-rings, and her jingling ankle- 
bells, the Mnyamwezi matron comes near the joy of the good 
woman in the song, and can *“ have music wherever she goes.” 
The man carries his goat’s-horn bugle, like a Tyrolese hunter. 
The weapons of the people are numerous and ingenious,— 
barbed arrows, dwarf battle-axes, and a kind of double-edged 
knife, called sime, which rhymes easily with the Aime of the 
India missionaries, on which Sydney Smith expended such a 
store of fun. The theory of Wanyamwezi education is sum- 
med up in the use of the bow and arrow, and children begin 
to learn this art when they are four years old. 

Some customs of the Wanyamwezi are curious. When twins 
are born, one of them is invariably murdered. A man dying 
leaves his property, not to his lawful children, but to his ille- 
gitimate offspring, on the ground that, having fewer friends, 
these need it more. When girls get old enough to be married, 
they leave their father’s houses, and go off into a separate com- 
munity, where they can lead an independent life. This union 
of spinsters, however, do not observe all the vows of Christian 
convents, and the results of their seclusion are too often those 
which Rabelais discovered in cenobite life. When a corpse is 
buried, the head is turned toward the mother’s village ; this 
is the Mnyamwezi’s Mecca and Jerusalem. The round huts 
of the people are rudely painted, and the door-posts sometimes 
queerly carved ; and the cross appears here and there, though 
not as a religious symbol. Every village has its Jwanza, or 
public house, which is the chief national institution. In this 
the sexes do not mingle, but there is one building for the men 
and another for the women. The architecture of this hotel is 
less elaborate, and the furniture less gorgeous, than in similar 
establishments in New York or Boston; but the amount of 
comfort is quite as great, and there is, what these Christian 
hotels do not always have, an ample ventilation. A foot of 
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space is left all round beneath the eaves of the roof. The 
ornaments consist of hares’ tails, goats’ horns, and zebras’ 
manes. The single bed occupies half the floor of the room, 
and is made by beams laid across forked trunks of trees. The 
guests sleep thereon, as Captain Burton phrases it, “ like a 
litter of puppies,” in the most promiscuous manner. The 
business here, as at Baden-Baden, is gambling, eating, drink- 
ing beer, smoking, gossiping, and sleeping. Everybody takes 
meals in the lwanza, and comparatively few trouble themselves 
to cook at home. The dining-hour is three P.M. The bill of 
fare includes some dreadful dainties, to which even the cuisine 
of the Palais Royal has not yet arrived, and a Mnyamwezi 
epicure may call for a lion-steak, an elephant hash, a wild- 
cat cutlet, a sparerib of donkey, or some of the beetle stew. 
Eggs and poultry, however, are eschewed. Chewers, neverthe- 
less, the Wanyamwezi certainly are, and when they cannot get 
tobacco, their favorite quid is a mouthful of anthill clay. 

The Wanyamwezi are an undemonstrative race. Their 
words are interjections; their songs are monotonous; they 
make few pretensions; and they do not care to learn. They 
are indifferent farmers, respectable weavers, and most excel- 
lent porters. Indeed, the carrying-trade of this part of Africa 
is mainly in their hands. Each village is ruled by its sultan, 
whose power is absolute, and who claims the monopoly of 
several brauches of industry. Slave-dealing is generally car- 
ried on, though only want induces them to sell members of 
their own households. The principal town in the region is 
Kazeh, which is to the * Land of the Moon” what Agades, 
Katsena, Kano, and Timbuktu are to the regions which Dr. 
Barth describes, a place of infinite noise, intolerable dust, and 
vexatious delays. Every traveller who has any self-respect 
will remain at least six weeks in this home of rest and com- 
mercial emporium. Captain Burton was constrained to follow 
that custom of the caravans; and he found more to endure 
than to see. His descriptions of aristocratic city life in this 
Moon Land are not fascinating. The richest classes have 
“ nothing to wear,” and the “ diamond wedding” is simply a 
display of blue beads and brass wire. A “ Prince’s Ball” 
there would be a trying dispensation. The prices current of 
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the market exceed even those of State or Wall Streets. 
Trade, in its higher branches, is in the hands of the Arabs, 
who dwell at Kazeh in considerable numbers, and are decid- 
edly the “‘ Upper Ten” of the city. Some of these Arabs are 
accomplished gentlemen as well as wealthy merchants; and 
the “ Shaykh Snay bin Amir,” Captain Burton’s gifted friend, 
might pass for the Roscoe of Eastern Africa. His knowledge 
of history and geography was equal to his skill in barter; and 
he could relate a legend, draw out a map, or complete a bar- 
gain, with charming facility. We regret that want of space 
compels us to pass over Captain Burton’s most graphic descrip- 
tion of a Wanyamwezi caravan on its march and in its halt- 
ings, by night and by day. A few things, however, are too 
good to be lost. What Dogberry wished to be written down, 
the Mnyamwezi porter boasts of himself, and starts on his 
day’s tramp with shouts of “ Phunda,” J am an ass. The 
guide of the caravan wears a poncho of scarlet broadcloth, 
and arranges the beast’s tail, which serves for a fly-flapper, so 
that it shall seem to perform for him the same office, and hold 
the same position, as when appended to its original wearer. 
The “ parson” of the caravan is privileged to have most to 
eat, and to carry the lightest load. A favorite exclamation on 
approaching a village, even before the mince-pie comes on, is, 
* We see our mothers, we go to eat!”’ As Southern school- 
boys begin their acquaintance by a pitched battle, so two 
caravans meeting salute by “ pitching in” to one another, 
and butting their heads together like rams. When the porters 
of a caravan sleep, they cover their heads under the matting, 
and leave their legs and feet exposed to the weather. Eating 
is the first, constant, and final subject of conversation, before 
polities, business, or personal scandal. *‘ How and how long 
to dine,” is the great and absorbing East-African question. 

On the 4th of February, 1858,°Captain Burton’s party 
crossed the Malagarazi River, and entered upon the last stage 
of their journey, and on the 14th reached the shore of the 
Tanganyika Lake at Ujiji. The dimensions of this fifth region 
are about seventy miles from east to west, and one hundred 
and eight miles from north to south. The journey across this 
region usually occupies eight days, and is comparatively easy, 
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g,as it does, the valley and course of the river. This 
natural road, resembling in some respects the valley of the 
Nile, has a varying breadth of from one to five miles. The 
yalls of the valley are either irregular ranges of hills, or per- 
pendicular rock. The soil is exceedingly rich; the growth of 
vegetation is rank; copious rains fall for a third of the year; 
and the climate, though considered healthy by the natives, is 
one which a foreigner finds very uncomfortable. There are 


following 


no less than six principal tribes inhabiting this region. The 
Wajiji are remarkable for their large stature, their hoarse 
voices, their cloth made of macerated tree-bark, in which the 
human mouth does the grinding, and which is more durable 
than one would suppose from such a style of fabric, and the 
very moderate raiment of the gentler sex, closely approaching 
the costume of Eve after the Temptation. One is struck, too, 
by the singular Wajiji custom of wearing pincers of iron or 
wood hanging from the neck. The use of these pincers is to 
close up the nostrils while the tobacco-juice is undergoing 
absorption in them. The Wajiji do not chew, or smoke, or 
take snuff, but carry a pot full of tobacco-juice, which they 
sniff upward as civilized men sniff eau de Cologne. Drunk- 
enness among the people is a virtue. A father and son express 
their mutual affection by “ scratching and picking each other,” 
and when two men meet, instead of shaking hands, they rub 
arms. The people are fond of fighting, and their play is a 
sort of combat. They swim like fishes; paddle their hollow 
logs with marvellous dexterity ; fish with drag-nets, hand- 
nets, hoop-nets, purse-nets, and hooks ; and prefer to all other 
food the fish of the lake, waiting until it has become stale and 
rancid. The government is that of a sultan, under whom is 
the council of the elders. Captain Burton was not impressed 
with the dignity of this honorable board, and he stigmatizes 
them as a stupid, boisterous, and drunken set, greedy of pres- 
ents and false to promises. 
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any of the inland marts which Burton visited. Slaves and 
ivory are the chief of its merchandise. Intoxicating drinks 
have an important place. A string of beads six inches long 
buys half a dozen tea-cups of sour toddy. Blue glass beads 
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are the favorite currency, though pink porcelains, to use Bur- 
ton’s phrase, are “at par.” Ujiji is comparatively an expen- 
sive place to live in, and the mode is very arbitrary and exact- 
ing. Unlike the growing Christian fashion, beard-wearing is 
out of favor there, and every trace of hair upon the lip or 
chin is carefully extracted. 

Ujiji is the principal port of the Tanganyika Lake, one of 
the three great inland seas in this part of Africa. It is to be 
regretted that the ill health of Captain Burton, and the nearly 
total failure of his resources of travel, prevented the cireum- 
navigation of this lake, or anything like a thorough explora- 
tion of its shores. He was unable to reach either end of the 
lake, and was forced to rely for much of his knowledge upon 
the conflicting and not always trustworthy native authorities. 
A preliminary excursion to the group of Kivira islands on the 
western side of the lake was made by Captain Speke, who fur- 
nished to Blackwood’s Magazine for September, 1859, a lively 
account of his adventures. Subsequently, both the voyagers 
visited the large island of Ubwari, and the town of Uvira, a 
few miles from the northern outlet. The time occupied by 
these voyagers was nearly three months; and it was not until 
the 13th of May that the returning party reached Kawele, 
their place of embarkation, and could rejoice in their provi- 
dential deliverance from shipwreck, famine, and the jaws of 
the anthropophagi. Navigation on the Tanganyika Lake, 
though simple enough in its means and appliances, is by no 
means safe; and the travellers seem to have reached, in this 
aquatic expedition, the climax of their experience of native 
dishonesty and inexpressible discomfort. Their ears were 
deafened by the sounds of constant strife, their eyes were 
blinded by the excessive glare, they were drenched by rains, 
soaked in leaking logs, beached on inhospitable shores, bumped 
against friendly boats, and cheated majestically by the mighty 
Sultan Kannena. 

The details, nevertheless, which the travellers furnish con- 
cerning Lake Tanganyika are quite full and interesting. In 
shape it is a long oval, broadest at the southern extremity, 
and in dimensions about midway between Lake Erie and Lake 


Champlain. Its length is about 250 geographical miles, its 
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mean breadth about 20 miles, and its area about 5,000 square 
miles. The coast, for the whole distance of the circumference, 
about 550 miles, is deeply indented, and makes a serrated line 
of capes and bays, deeper or shallower as the case may be. 
Its elevation above the sea is 1,850 feet, and its depression 
below the surrounding table-land about 2,000. It is really a 
great trough in the mountains, and it drains a very wide ex- 
tent of country. The water is pure, sweet to the taste, and 
but little adulterated by the sediment of the streams which 
empty into it. Its color is green around the shores, but blue 
at a little distance, which seems to confirm the Arab assertion 
of its great depth. The margin is lined with reeds, thick as 
those on the margin of the Mincio. Between this margin and 
the surrounding hills is a fertile plain, tolerably well culti- 
vated, and rich in vegetation. The winds on the lake are 
regular; land and sea breezes alternate as on the Indian 
Ocean ; and gales as violent frequently here occur. The 
waters abound in fish, and the capture of these is the principal 
branch of native industry. The boats are all canoes, hollowed 
from the trunks of trees, none very large, and are propelled 
by paddles, having neither masts nor sails. The style of pad- 
dling would hardly be approved by the judges of American 
regattas ; and the paddles throw into the boat a large propor- 
tion of the water that they displace, so that bailing is as much 
a part of the waterman’s duty as rowing, and the company 
huddled in the hollow are profusely and perpetually sprinkled. 
Rudder there is none, nor ornament of any kind, except black 
triangles upon the oars, which, it may be added, are constantly 
breaking. The vessels hug the shore, and few dare to ven- 
ture out to sea except in the calmest of weather. Every inch 
of room is occupied, and the crowding exceeds even that of a 
California steamer. Even Arab traders, greedy of gain, dread 
the voyage in these crank and leaky vessels. The terrors of 
a voyage on the Tanganyika Lake are increased by the bad 
reputation of the tribes that inhabit its border. We may not 
here even catalogue the names of these mighty and terrible 
nations: Urundi, where lions roar, and the houses are built 
of rattan, and the monstrous negroes sculpture their faces in 
alto rilievo, and the priests wear long hoods of white grass; 
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Marungu, where the upper lip is trained to project from the 
face like the bill of a duck; Ugoma, where the great trees 
grow which the little axes cut into canoes; Uruwwa, with its 
august Sultan Kiyombo; Uvira, the great slave-mart, where 
children alone are sold, and adults have no price ; Ubembe, 
where the natives are not particular about their food, eating 
all kinds of carrion, worms, grubs, insects, and men, but pre- 
ferring the last dish raw, unlike most cannibals ; Ubwari, on 
the island, where the women tie down their breasts with cords, 
and the men wear black stripes to imitate the tiger ; — these 
are only a few of the euphonious titles of the border nations 
on the great African sea. The wood-cuts of Captain Burton’s 
volume help the reader to appreciate the style of beauty of 
these races, as well as the conveniences of navigation on this 
important watercourse. 

On the 26th of May Captain Burton set out on his return 
march to the coast, which was more rapid, more cheerful, and 
less encumbered than the upward journey. In_ twenty-six 
days the party reached Kazeh, having averaged more than ten 
miles of daily march. There were few incidents on the route, 
and the most remarkable sight was the burning of the grass 
on the hill-sides, which suggests a poetical quotation from a 
Sanserit bard. At Kazeh, another halt was made, to allow 
a journey northward to explore the great Lake Nyanza, one 
of the main objects of the expedition. Captain Burton found 
it impossible to go upon this second expedition, worn down as 
he was by his manifold hardships, and the complication of 
diseases under which he had long been laboring. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to intrust this enterprise to his compan- 
ion, and to remain in the African capital with his Arab host 
until his health should be at least partially restored. Slight- 
ingly as he treats his companion’s labors in this journey, we 
take leave to say that the narrative of Captain Speke, as pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine for October and November, 
1859, is a noble record of courage, perseverance, ability, and 
success, and is fully worthy to be joined to the narrative of the 
voyage on the Lake Tanganyika. 

Captain Speke left Kazeh on his northward journey on the 
10th of July, and reached it on his return on the 25th of 
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August, having in six weeks marched with his company 452 
miles. The incidents of his journey might be condensed into 
an entertaining article, but we have room only for a brief 
statement of its results. The Lake Nyanza, which he patriot- 
ically christened * Victoria,” lies between the first degree of 
north latitude and the third degree of south latitude, about 
450 miles inland from the African coast. In shape it is a long 
oval, and its estimated length is about 250 miles, with a 
breadth of 80 miles. It is a high reservoir, being no less than 
8,750 feet above the sea-level. The shores of the lake are low 
and flat, and the surrounding hills rise hardly high enough to 
claim the name of mountains. There are many islands in the 
lake, which are conjectured to be the tops of submerged hills. 
The water is very sweet and pure, varying in color from blue 
to white according to atmospheric reflection, but never becom- 
ing red or green. Numerous creeks and small streams empty 
into the lake, and from the south it receives the flow of one 
considerable river. The northern outlet is as yet unknown. 
Captain Speke believes it to be the primitive stream of the Nile, 
and makes out a fair prima facie conjectural case, which 
Captain Burton ridicules. The controversy can be settled 
only by further discoveries. But one thing is certain, that, if 
this lake be not the original Nile fountain, it cannot be far 
away from it, and that the beginnings of the mystic river, 
father of waters, must be found somewhere in this region. 
Neither Captain Burton nor Mr. Macqueen has prevailed, as 
it seems to us, to set aside all Captain Speke’s arguments. 

The races around the Lake Nyanza are savage and turbulent, 
poorly clad, very rapacious, and very deceitful. The Washaki, 
Warudi, Wasukuma, Wakerewe, and Wahumba, are all char- 
acterized by these epithets. Of the Wataturu even stronger 
language might be used. No African tribe seems to be nearer 
than this to the primitive wild state, where the men are always 
fighting and the women go wholly unclothed. The excep- 
tional tribe of the region is the Wabinda, who are supposed to 
be descendants of foreign conquerors. This tribe is a sort of 
hereditary aristocracy. The sultans of the other tribes are 
taken from it. The physical development of its men, the 
color, the customs, and the character, are far superior to those 
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of the plebeian races. Whatever lack of polish there may be 
in their manners is made up by the shining glow which is 
given forth from their smooth and anointed skins. 

Though there are several large islands in the Lake Nyanza, 
the amount of traffic upon it is far less than on the Lake 
Tanganyika, and the few canoes are small and of wretched 
construction. Many fish are taken, only two kinds of which, 
however, Captain Speke was able to see. Crocodiles are not 
rare, mosquitoes fill the air and cover every green thing with 
their swarms, and the elephants are finer than in any part of 
the world. Captain Speke, notwithstanding, skilful and ex- 
perienced in sport as he was, was mortified at the small quan- 
tity of game he was able to secure. He saw all around signs 
that zebras, quaggas, ostriches, and rhinoceroses might be 
“ bagged,” but none of them crossed his path. 

One or two features of Captain Speke’s return journey to 
Kazeh were remarkable. At Mgogwa, the half-way station, 
he saw a brilliant military review of all the troops of the 
Sultan Kurna, in which, if less powder was burned than in a 
field-day on the Paris Champ de Mars, there was far more 
animation, shouting, and amazing agility, and more grotesque 
uniform than any colors of the Zouaves. In the evening here, 
he saw processions of men and women possessed by the Devil, 
who have a habit of visiting all the houses, and summoning 
the owners to join them. The Sultan was constrained to fall 
in with the madness, and to follow the company, going through 
with its frantic gestures. He describes the process of brewing 
pombe, as he saw it going on in the open street; but the liquor 
itself is not to his taste, and he speaks of it as a kind of pig- 
wash. All along his way he found a dense population and 
great herds of cattle, a very agreeable climate, cool nights, few 
insects, plenty to eat, and plenty to drink. In one place, he 
heard an old man speak of a region where the coffee-plant 
grows, and where they make coffee-cakes and coffee-porridge ; 
and he thinks that the region is well adapted to the culture 
of cotton. The parting sugg@stions to the missionaries are 


judicious. 
We must pass over the details of the journey down from 
Kazeh to the coast, which occupied somewhat more than four 
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months. In the latter part of the way, the route was varied 
from the ascending route, and the party struck across from 
the Kingani River directly to Konduchi on the coast, a point 
some fifty miles farther south than Kaole, the starting-point. 
The party started in excellent health and spirits, which the 
fatigues of journeying, however, soon reduced. The only 
new tribe described on this route is the Warori, a small, 
shrivelled black race, who feed on dog’s flesh, and have such 
power of abstinence that they can go without food for six 
days and without drink for twenty-four hours. The business 
of this tribe is plundering their neighbors and selling slaves. 
They take black-mail from all caravans which pass through 
their territory. 

Captain Burton’s narrative is supplemented by two compre- 
hensive and remarkable chapters, one on the “ Village Life in 
East Africa,” the statements of which have to some extent been 
anticipated in the journal de voyage, and the other on the 
** Character and Religion of the East Africans ; their Govern- 
ment, and Slavery.” A few facts taken from this chapter shall 
close our rambling review. 

The character of the East African appears to be an embryo 
of the two superior races, with the defects of both races and 
the excellences of neither. He is selfish, sensual, improvident, 
without confidence, without gratitude, and with no desire for 
improvement. He cheats, and he expects to be cheated. He 
is hard-hearted, vindictive, impatient, and fickle. He cries and 
laughs with equal fury, and does everything in extremes. He 
is at once pugnacious and cowardly, fond of excitement, and 
moved by the most trifling terrors. Though he is afraid to 
die, he will not think of death. He has little real affection, 
values his wife and children as marketable commodities, and 
casts off his relations without compunction. Woman he re- 
gards as hopelessly inferior. The great end of his life is eat- 
ing; and his highest joy is in intoxication. While he is a 
slave to tradition, routine, and habit, he has no reverence for 
law and no respect for truth. He is shamelessly indifferent 
to the first principles of courtesy, insults his guests without 
scruple, and treats friend and foe with the same rudeness. 
He is a keen observer, but a bad contriver ; witha quiek ear for 
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musical sounds, but no capacity for harmonious combinations. 
He is lithe and yet awkward, active and yet indolent, with 
great power of endurance and yet easily exhausted. His 
language is highly artificial, yet has no fulness, nor even the 
rudiments of a literature ; and with all his loquacity, he has 
no legends to relate, no eloquence in discoursing, and no met- 
rical songs. With abundance of laughter, he has no humor ; 
and all his monotonous wailing is without any sign of genuine 
grief. 

The religion of the East African is fetichism. He worships 
the objects of nature, not as symbols of an idea, but from su- 
perstitious fear of these objects themselves. Though he has 
no faith in God, or in heaven, or in hell, he believes in spee- 
tres, trembles before disembodied spirits, carries food to the 
graveyards for the manes of the departed, and dreads the in- 
fluence of the moon and the sun. His only temples are the 
dwarf huts which he builds for the ghosts. His only worship 
is the practice of magic. He has no sacred day, and no sacred 
feast. His sacred man is the Mganga,—the doctor, the rain- 
maker, the prophet,—who ranks in honor with the sultan, 
and has over the minds of the common people almost unlimit- 
ed power. In the healing art, most of the practices of the 
Mganga are barefaced impostures, yet in some instances he 
knows how to employ efficient and ingenious remedies. As a 
detector of magic, his methods are even worse than the ordeals 
of Christian feudalism. His predictions of weather are not 
without shrewdness, and frequent successes establish his uni- 
versal reputation. He uses in his divinations the rattle, the 
tripod, the bunch of gourds, and the vessel of water. He has 
the best place at feasts, his mark secures ivory for its owner, 
he protects by his charm the leader of the caravan, and he 
throws the first spear in the elephant hunt. He is the centre 
of all the knowledge and all the authority which the people 
can conceive as belonging to spiritual rank. 

The government of the East-African tribes is either des- 
potic or semi-monarchical. In the despotisms, all except the 
magicians are slaves to the sultan. The men are his soldiers, 
and the women are for his unlimited use. He must be ap- 
proached with the most abject reverence, and no objection may 

31* : 
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be taken to his decrees. He can sell his subjects, command 
at any time their labor, refuse all payment, and make his will 
their law. His rule is from inheritance, and the master of the 
tribe is usually the scion of its ancient kings. The despot 
keeps a proud and haughty bearing, and disdains to render a 
reason for his acts. He remembers, however, his dignity in 
his profligacy, and in drunkenness makes still evident his 
royal right. No subject may take the king’s name, under 
penalty of death. 

The semi-monarchical tribes have a sultan, whose power is 
limited by the elders and chiefs who form his council. Some- 
times he is but little more than a cipher, and often he has no 
more independent influence than the royal family of England. 
The aristocracy of these states is not, it may be said, well or- 
ganized, and is perpetually shifting; and yet there are no re- 
publican elements or tendencies. The Lords and Commons 
are strangely confused, and no popular leader brings a Reform 
Bill into the councils. The legal code is simple, and requires 
no class to interpret it. Murder must be atoned for by blood 
or blood-money ; slavery is the penalty for unpaid debt; and 
the thief risks only the pursuit and vengeance of the man he 
has robbed. Society does not care for individual wrong, and 
there are no well-recognized social duties. The revenues of 
the state are raised by biack-mail, fines, plunder of other 
tribes, and the sale of slaves. 

The great fact and the great moral, social, and political 
feature of East-African life is the s/ave-trade. All the tribes 
practise it, and none have any sense that it is an evil or a sin. 
There is no distinction of persons, ages, or sexes in this traffic, 
and no regard for human rights. The tribes sell to each other, 
and they sell to foreigners. Every caravan to the coast carries 
this merchandise along with its ivory, and leaves much of it 
with the tribes through which it passes. This is the main 
object of the wars, and this is the sure result of the treaties. 
The strong make slaves of the weak, the victor makes slaves of 
the vanquished, and, in case of need, the father makes slaves 
of his children or the husband of his wives. Emancipation is 
obtained in one of two ways, either by the flight of the slave, or 
by the neglect of the master. The fidelity of the slave popu- 
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lation cannot be counted upon, and their morals are frightful. 
They are exported from the coast to the island of Zanzibar at 
the rate of fourteen thousand annually, whence they are shipped 
to foreign ports. The price of slaves in the markets of Zan- 
zibar might excite the cupidity of our Western slave-traders. 
Prime boys sell for from fifteen to thirty dollars; prime men 
for from thirteen to twenty dollars; and young women realize 
to their owners from twenty-five to forty dollars. They pay ¢ 
dollar a head of duty when brought from the interior, and two 
dollars a head when taken from the coast region. In Captain 
Burton’s forthcoming work on Zanzibar we may expect more 
ample information concerning this revolting traffic ; but he has 
given enough already to show his estimate of its moral ten- 
dency. It is the fixed curse, which has thus far defied all the 
efforts of Christian teachers and all the precautions of block- 
ading squadrons. Only distance from the slave-consuming 
nations of the Western world prevents it from being tenfold 
increased. More than anything else, it fastens the tribes of 
East Africa in their degradation. 

We have no room even for a notice of Captain Speke’s 
sketches of his adventures in the Somali Land, that portion of 
African territory which lies south of Abyssinia and Soudan, 
and opposite to the Arabian coast of Aden. This has not as 
yet been satisfactorily explored. Only “ first footsteps”? have 
been taken in Harar, and we yet wait for more thorough reve- 
lations of the interior of this region. Much may be hoped 
from the expedition recently organized to search for the 
sources of the Nile; and if the next five years are as fruitful 
in results as the last five years have been, the African con- 
tinent will be as well known as the Asiatic or the American. 
Such works as those of Livingstone and Burton are an im- 
mense and an invaluable addition to the stock of human knowl- 
edge, and not only make science glad, but modify the vague 
and unprofitable zeal which would send the Gospel of Heaven 
and salvation to those who are ignorant of the beginnings of 





comfort, order, and decency on earth. The inevitable conclu- 
sion from all these works on Africa is, — first civilization, 
and then conversion. 
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Art. IV.— Diary of the American Revolution, from News- 
papers and original Documents. By Frank Moore. New 
York: Charles Scribner. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Co. 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“Don’t talk to me about history,” cried the disappointed 
Walpole, “for I know that to be false.” Yet history continues 
to be written, read, and studied ; and is more elaborately writ- 
ten, more eagerly read, and more thoughtfully studied, in this 
restless, progressive age of ours than it ever was before. Social 
science goes to it for her facts ; philosophy invokes its aid to 
confirm and illustrate her principles ; poets draw from it their 
most touching images and noblest inspirations ; and the com- 
mon voice of mankind bears unconscious witness to its power 
in the daily exclamation, —“ Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
The men of our own times, like the men who have gone before 
us, reason and act as if history were true; discuss the ques- 
tions of to-day by the same principles that they apply to the 
past ; and, guided by the same laws of evidence by which they 
judge a Cesar or a Napoleon, a Plassey or a Waterloo, stretch 
forth an unshrinking hand to the goods, the liberty, and even 
the life of their fellow-man. 

When Reid undertook to reclaim for the human mind its 
birthright of belief, he appealed to common sense and the 
common reason of mankind, thus beginning that great move- 
ment which has restored philosophy to her true place, as the 
exponent and legislatrix of human knowledge. We may safely 
apply the same principle to history ; and, instead of descend- 
ing to a subtile investigation of contradictions, may calmly re- 
mind the sceptic, that, if he would live in harmony with his own 
teachings, he must close the halls of justice and the temples 
of the Christian’s God, which found, like history, their claims 
to our confidence and our veneration upon the common ground 
of the credibility of human testimony. 

But while we would assume the possible truth of history as 
a principle equally evident with the phenomena revealed by 
the senses, or with the general laws revealed by reason, we 
would by no means pretend to deny that there are difficulties 
peculiar to the inquiry, — difficulties which may account, in- 
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deed, for the distrust which many great men have harbored, 
although they cannot justify it.* History is founded in part 
upon individual testimony, and the testimony of each indi- 
vidual is more or less affected by circumstances peculiar to 
his education, habit, party alliances, preconceived opinions, 
and even his point of view and his mood of body or mind 
on the particular occasion. It is founded in part upon doe- 
uments, the written records of the actors and their agents, but 
not always preserved in their original form, or even in any 
form, and, when preserved and ynchanged, not always acces- 
sible. And then, when the ground has been cleared up and 
the facts are set forth in fulness of authentic detail, comes the 
ever-vexed question of principles and causes, of relative and 
absolute right; for, while we judge the act by its wisdom, 
we judge the actor by his motives. 

The only just conclusion that we can draw from these consid- 
erations is the undeniable one, that the task of the historian 
is a task of peculiar difficulty, requiring a rare combination of 
moral and intellectual qualities, — patience, assiduity, dis- 
crimination, the power of dwelling thoughtfully upon simple 
facts, the power of rising from simple facts to general laws. 
He must partake freely of the poet’s imagination, that he may 
form vivid conceptions ; and of the shaping faculty of the 
painter, that he may give them form, life, and harmonious 
movement. He must share with the student of nature the 
vapacity of calm and patient observation, and with the stu- 
dent of mind the habit of sober thought and rigid introspec- 
tion. He must possess the faculty of detecting the relations 
of things by analysis, as the statesman detects them by fore- 
vast ; of laying bare the secret springs of moral action, as the 
anatomist lays bare those of physical action. He must love 
Truth for her loveliness, humanity as an inheritance in which 
he shares. He must temper the consciousness of strength 
by a candid recognition of the weakness with which it is so 
closely allied ; and must embrace in his expansive and genial 
sympathies the rights and claims of all whom it has pleased 
an all-wise and beneficent Creator to make in his own image. 


* “Tt is not history which is treacherous, but hasty writers who are credulous 
and careless.” — Bancroft, Hist. U. S., Vol. LI. p. 162, note 4. 
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It is equally evident that, however complete the qualifica- 
tions of the historian, he will still be dependent upon the 
completeness of his materials for the means of displaying 
them. The time has gone by when the history of a nation 
was supposed to be confined to the lives of its kings, and 
when he passed for the best historian who could best paint 
a battle-piece or a campaign, or unravel with most skill the 
crooks and tangles of a tortuous policy. When the life of 
the state is likened to the life of the individual, it is impos- 
sible to carry out the comparison without perceiving that 
all the elements which enter into the study of the one are 
equally essential to a just comprehension of the other. As in 
the one we go back to the birthplace, and try to discover 
what influences surrounded the cradle and the nursery; to 
the school-room and playground, where original impulses first 
appear in their native colors; to early friendships and as- 
sociations ; to the books which were read oftenest, and the 
amusements that were followed up most eagerly: and then, 
when the life which has made him the fit subject of history 
has begun, as we collect every record of it, that we may 
study him in his letters and his sayings, in his thoughts as 
in his actions, till we have formed for ourselves such an im- 
age of him that we feel as if we had known him and lived 
with him ;—so, in the other case, if we would enter into 
the character of an age or a nation, we must study it in all 
its manifestations ; in the official documents which contain 
the record of its public life, and in the private correspond- 
ence which contains the record of the passions and opinions 
by which that life was fashioned and directed ; in the litera- 
ture which sprang from it and remains as its characteristic 
expression through all time, and in the literature which its 
daily wants called forth, and which passed away with the 
wants which gave it birth; in the lives and words of its 
great men, the representatives of its higher aims and con- 
ceptions, and in the lives and words of its little men, the 
representatives of its bustling activity and material inclina- 
tions, — thus leaving in our inquiries no nook or corner 
unsearched, lest some link should fail us in the subtile chain 
of cause and effect, and doing our utmost to see things as the 
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actors saw them, and feel as they felt, without suffering our- 
selves to be misled by their errors or blinded by their passions. 

We have long been of the opinion, therefore, that the man 
who brings together and illustrates the greatest number of the 
materials of history is one of the most valuable contributors 
to a sound and healthy literature. Modest and unpretending 
as his labors are, they require an earnestness of purpose, a 
strength of will, and a patience of investigation, which, when 
combined with sound judgment and the power of continuous 
attention, may justly be considered as among the character- 
istics of a high order of mind. How long and earnestly must 
he labor in collecting his materials! How much must he read 
merely to find that it is not worth reading! How carefully 
must he distinguish between what is really trivial, and what, 
under its apparent triviality, contains facts or indications 
which, in skilful hands, may become the clew to important 
investigations! How cautiously must he guard himself against 
those false witnesses whose forgeries have so often perplexed 
the most skilful! How many errors of date must he rectify, 
and how many unacknowledged documents must he trace 
home to their authors! How strong must be his conviction of 
the importance of his labors, how warm his sympathies with 
humanity, and how noble the spirit which, knowing full well 
how little the present reward will be, finds abundant recom- 
pense in this serene intercourse with earlier days, and in the 
consciousness that he has left nothing undone to pay his portion 
of the vast debt which we all owe to the past and the future. 

It was thus that Muratori built up for himself that enduring 
reputation which, even now, after the lapse of more than a 
hundred years of unexampled activity in every department of 
historical research, warms with filial reverence and grateful 
emulation the heart of every student of Italian history. It 
is by labors like these that the Benedictines of St. Maur have 
connected the name of their convent indissolubly with the 
history of France, and compelled the bitterest enemies of their 
order to regret that, in the war of extermination, a protecting 
hand could not have been extended to the scene of such gen- 
erous and ennobling pursuits. 

In our own literature two names will readily occur to every 
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mind as worthy to be placed at the side of those of Muratori 
and Dom Bouquet,— we mean, of course, Jared Sparks and 
Peter Force. Few men possess in an equal degree with Mr. 
Sparks the industry, candor, love of truth, discrimination, and 
sound judgment required for so difficult an undertaking as the 
selection and illustration of the letters and despatches of 
Washington. It was not the least among the traits of that 
wonderful man, that he seems, from the beginning of his ca- 
reer, which, indeed, was the beginning of his manhood, to 
have looked with confidence to history for the explanation 
and justification of his actions. He knew that his own motives 
would always bear the most searching scrutiny ; and yet cir- 
cumstances often compelled him to submit to unfounded 
suspicion and unmerited reproach. When assailed with a 
bitterness which to his high spirit must have been intensely 
galling, he waited in dignified silence for the justification of 
history. No form of slander, no virulence of vituperation, — 
not even that sickness of the soul which the strongest must 
feel, when the hand that once was clasped in friendship has 
been turned against him, — could draw from him a premature 
explanation, or induce him to engage in discussions incon- 
sistent with the duties and the dignity of his position. But, 
meanwhile, all his public papers were accurately copied and 
filed, and the draft of every letter that went forth with his 
name was preserved with scrupulous care. In the first in- 
terval of repose from the absorbing duties of his military com- 
mand, he suggested to Congress the propriety of having parts 
of his official correspondence copied for the public archives, 
and he superintended the execution of this work with charac- 
teristic diligence. Once only, and not till his long career was 
drawing to a close, did he condescend to select from the various 
calumnies which had been heaped upon him that which seemed 
to him the most difficult for any person but himself to refute, 
and to meet it by a clear and explicit contradiction, in a let- 
ter, not to the editor of a newspaper, but to the Secretary of 
State, ** to be deposited in the office of the Department of 
State, as a testimony of the truth to the present generation 
and to posterity.” 


* 


Among many other passages showing 





* Sparks’s Washington, Vol. XI. p. 192. 
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A careful perusal of the Introductions of the second and 
third volumes of Mr. Sparks’s collection will show how well 
he entered into Washington’s views, and how admirably he 
was qualified for the difficult task of selection. And a more 
difficult task it is hard to conceive. Two hundred volumes 
of manuscript were to be read, and every letter carefully con- 
sidered in its relations to the whole, so as to make sure that 
nothing should be omitted, consistently with the limits of the 
work, which might be needed for a thorough comprehension 
of the subject. Like Muratori, and the other eminent men of 
the class to which he belongs, he has found among his contem- 
poraries critics as well as admirers. Some would have pre- 
ferred greater fulness in parts more particularly interesting to 
themselves, without considering that this could be obtained 
only by the sacrifice of matter equally interesting to men of 
different tastes. Others have complained of trifling verbal 
alterations as bitterly as if there had been a uniform text to 
follow ; or as if an occasional transposition, or the change of 
an insignificant word, amounted, at the utmost, to anything 
more than an error of judgment. But the far greater propor- 
tion of candid readers have recognized him as a trustworthy 
guide, a faithful expositor of opinions, an impartial narrator of 
facts, and the first to give, in the awakening of our historical 
studies, that direction to the public taste which has led to a 
juster estimate of the greatest of our great men, and a livelier 
interest in the most important period of our national history. 
If Washington is no longer spoken of as an honest man of fair 
talents, covering the deficiency of genius by soundness of 
judgment, and making up for the lack of those qualities which 
astonish and amaze by pre-eminence in that goodness which 
inspires confidence and respect ; if the generalship which pre- 
served our half-armed and _ half-disciplined troops through 
the first three perilous campaigns of an eight years’ war, and 


the importance Washington attached to this subject, the following is one of the 
most striking : “ Without which” (the aid of a secretary) “ the moments employed 
in my usual avocations, and which I have been at all leisure hours devoting to the 
arrangement of my voluminous public papers, civil and military, that they may go 


into secure deposits, and hereafter into hands that may be able to separate the grain 
trom the chaff,” &. — Vol. XI. p. 277. 
VOL. xc. — NO. 191. 32 
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closed that war by one of the most brilliant combinations, is 
no longer regarded as a consequence of the happier inspira- 
tions of subordinate counsellors ; if the statesmanship which 
formed the complicated elements of our political organization 
into a firm and harmonious system — meeting, not only the 
questions which embarrass the initial steps of every new gov- 
ernment, but the far more perplexing questions which arose 
from the unsettled state of Europe, with a clearness of percep- 
tion and strength of will which preserved us from fatal entan- 
glements, and became our guide in all our subsequent inter- 
course with foreign nations — is acknowledged to have derived 
its energy, its unity, and its efficiency from the controlling 
influence of a vigorous and enlightened intellect ; if, in short, 
the moral and intellectual character of Washington is more 
generally appreciated, more thoroughly understood, more truly 
the object of our veneration and pride, more constantly the 
ideal to whose colossal proportions we lift our eyes with grate- 
ful admiration ;— it is owing, in a great measure, to the sound 
judgment, conscientious research, and unafiected reverence 
with which Mr. Sparks has selected, annotated, and expounded 
his writings. 

Peter Force is one of those rare and happy natures that 
seem especially formed for the work they do, and that fill 
their place in life so well as to make it impossible to conceive 
of them in any other position than that which they occupy. 
Obstacles that would have damped the ardor of other men 
give new vigor to theirs. Incidents that would have passed 
unheeded in common lives become for them the occasions 
of decisive action. Circumstances under which the greater 
part of mankind would have been contented to wear their 
time away in a narrow round of common duties, have no 
power over the deep convictions of men who feel what a priv- 
ilege it is to plant the seed, although they may never live to 
see the increase. 

Peter Force was born near the Little Falls of the Passaic, in 
Essex County, New Jersey, on the 26th of November, 1790, 
the second of six children. His father, William Force, had 
been a soldier in the army of the Revolution, and, marrying 
after the close of the war, found, like too many of his com- 
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panions, that the return of peace brought with it a change in 
the form, rather than in the degree, of his exertions. The 
name of his mother —for we regard it as unjust to omit in 
the life of an eminent man the name of her to whose early 
care he is indebted for precious influences which time can 
never efface — was Sarah Ferguson. Neither of his parents 
lived long enough to see how closely their son was to be iden- 
tified with the purest records of national glory. While he 
was yet an infant, his family moved to New Paltz, in Ulster 
County ; and before he had completed his fourth year, to the 
city of New York. New York, although already a large and 
thriving city, was far from possessing the facilities which it 
now affords to children of every class for the acquisition of a 
thorough education ; and a private school, of no great preten- 
sions, was the only place where the young historian could 
lay the foundation of those studies which were to be the 
charm and solace of his life. Unfortunately, the teacher 
failed to discern the richness of the material that had been 
intrusted to his care; and the discontented pupil, taking 
his destiny into his own hands, quitted the school, and 
engaged himself to learn the art of printing in the office 
of W. A, Davis. Before he was sixteen, he was sole direc- 
tor of the office. Here, in the midst of Dutch associations, 
—for the office was situated in Bloomingdale,—he worked 
with great zest upon the second edition of Knickerbocker’s 
New York. In one of the chapters Irving had inserted, some- 
what perhaps at a venture, a few family names of genuine 
Dutch euphony, to fill up his picture, — very much, indeed, as 
a painter throws in an additional figure, or a tree or two, to 
complete the harmony of his composition. The young printer, 
whose historical instincts were already working within him, 
thought that the verisimilitude might be heightened by adding 
one or two local names; and accordingly, inserting them in the 
text, he sent the proof to the author. Mr. Irving, upon whom 
a good thing was never lost, wrote his approval on the margin, 
and they all have in every subsequent edition kept their place 
in sonorous dignity. It was not till many years afterward, 
and when far advanced in his Life of Washington, that Mr. 
Irving learnt that the guide on whom he had reposed so 
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confidently during a portion of his labors in real history was 
the journeyman printer who had entered so heartily into the 
humor of his imaginary annals. 

Meanwhile the direction which his teacher had failed to give 
to his studies was given to them by the evening circle that 
collected around his father’s fireside. His father, as we have 
already said, had been a soldier of the Revolution ; and when 
he established himself in New York, his house became a favor- 
ite gathering-place for his former companions in arms. The 
conversation of these old soldiers naturally turned upon the 
scenes in which they had been so long engaged ; and many a 
striking incident, many a characteristic deed, many an adven- 
ture unknown to the professed historian, was repeated with 
all the minuteness of personal recollection, in the long winter 
evenings, and while the memory of the actors was still fresh. 
*“ Why,” said the thoughtful boy, as he listened to the thrilling 
narrative, “ why should things like these be forgotten?” And 
he resolved to write them in a book, and call it the ** Unwrit- 
ten History of the War in New Jersey.” It was a labor of 
love, filling up every leisure hour, and training him for those 
habits of personal investigation and cautious study of tradi- 
tion which have proved so useful to him in his subsequent 
vareer. But this mental discipline and this gratification of 
his taste were the only fruit that he reaped from his labors ; 
for the manuscript was lost when the work was nearly com- 
pleted. 

The war of 1812 found him advanced in his profession, 
President of the Typographical Society, and more interested 
than ever in his historical studies. Still he did not forget that 
he was the son of a soldier; and entering, as a volunteer, 
General Ebenezer Stevens’s division of detached militia, he 
served through two campaigns of three months each, first as a 
private, then, from the 6th of May, 1812, as sergeant, and in 
the following year as sergeant-major. The service, it is true, was 
not severe, the first three months’ duty having been passed at 
the Narrows, and the second in the city ; but if * the campaign 
of the Hampshire grenadiers was not useless to the historian 
neither were the practical lessons of 


bel 


of the Roman Empire, 
the hundred and fifteenth regiment of the tenth brigade of in- 
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fantry lost upon the future author of the American Archives. 
One of the greatest difficulties of the mere author lies in form- 
ing, not lively, — for imagination will give that, — but accurate 
conceptions of things he has never seen; and there are few 
historians who would not write a better narrative of a cam- 
paign after a month in the field, or see more clearly into the 
workings of political machinery after an active participation in 
Parliament or Congress. The forms of office are a burden, 
and routine weakens the mind and contracts it; but there is 
a certain knowledge of them which is essential in order to 
enable us to give them their due place ; and hardly preferable 
to the ignorance which despises any of the elements of social 
organization, is that undue reverence which the most candid 
are the most apt to feel for whatever comes to them with the 
indistinctness of mystery. 

It would be an error, however, to attribute Mr. Force’s en- 
trance into active life solely to his desire of fitting himself for 
the interpretation of history. A vigorous frame, an active tem- 
perament, a quick perception of character, a keen appreciation 
of humor, and a rare strength of purpose and energy of will, 
made the study of human nature, and that kind of excite- 
ment which is found in acting with men and upon them, a 
pleasure in itself. And the same inward admonition that led 
him when a boy of ten to abandon the school at which he was 
not learning what he knew he wanted, for a printing-office in 
which labor was to lead to independence, kept him through 
all his active years, and in the midst of engrossing cares, 
keenly alive to the duties of an American citizen. In 1815 
he received from the Governor of the State an appointment as 
ensign, and in 1816 as lieutenant. Here ends his career as 
a citizen of New York ; for in 1816 he removed to Washington, 
under an arrangement with Mr. Davis, who had obtained the 
contract for the printing of Congress. 

In this new field he soon became known as a public-spirited, 
just-minded, industrious citizen, who had the welfare of the 
community at heart, and the honest ambition to do his duty 
as a member of a commonwealth fully entitled to the best 
services of all her children. Continuing his military career, 
he was commissioned by the President of the United States 
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on the 21st of September, 1824, as Captain of Artillery in the 
Washington Militia; on the 26th of February, 1830, as Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the Militia of the District of Columbia; on the 
23d of December, 1840, as Colonel of Artillery, and in May, 
1860, as Major-General in the same body ;— offices of which he 
scrupulously fulfilled the duties, setting an example, during 
a life filled with other labors and checkered by many cares, of 
what the American citizen owes to the military system of his 
country. 

In civil life his services were more laborious. In June, 1822, 
he entered the City Council as Councilman, was soon chosen 
President, and, when his term of service expired, was re-elected 
during his absence. After several years’ service in the Coun- 
cil, he was raised to the second branch of the municipal as- 
sembly, as Alderman; was President of this board also; and 
closed his municipal career by presiding over the city govern- 
ment as Mayor from 1836 to 1840. Unwilling to withhold 
the services due from a good citizen, he has since accepted a 
place not free from a labor and responsibility severe for a man 
of his years, as one of the Inspectors of the Penitentiary ; and 
he still continues to perform the duties of that office with 
punctual assiduity. 

We have entered into these details of his official career, not 
merely because they serve to illustrate his character, but be- 
cause we love, as citizens of a republic, to dwell upon this pie- 
ture of a life in which public and private duties are so har- 
moniously blended ; and we feel that if all, and more especially 
those of us who make the engrossing nature of our individual 
pursuits a pretext for refusing to bear a part of the respon- 
sibilities of freemen, were to ponder it well, we should become 
better citizens, and should render our country itself still more 
deserving of our love. 

More directly in harmony with his historical pursuits was 
the publication of the National Calendar and Annals of the 
United States, a work full of important material for the his- 
tory of the organization of the central government, and of the 
material progress of the country year by year, and which was 
continued annually from 1820 through 1836. In 1823 he 
established the National Journal, in which he advocated the 
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election, and subsequently supported the administration of 
Mr. Adams, but in a style partaking rather of the candor of 
the historian than of the injustice of the political partisan. 
Indeed, we have heard it said, that on one occasion his party 
were so dissatisfied with the manner in which he had narrated 
an incident that told somewhat more favorably than they would 
have wishel, for the opposite side, that some of the leading 
members met and resolved to propose to him to accept the 
assistance of a committee for the political columns of his 
paper. Not willing, however, to express their wishes openly, 
they sent a member to him beforehand to sound him about it. 
**T do not suppose any gentleman would make such a propo- 
sition to me,” was the answer; and the upright man, who 
could not see why the truth should be concealed because it 
did honor to an adversary, was left to pursue his own way. 
Meanwhile his great conception — the American Archives 
—was growing and maturing in his mind, gradually assum- 
ing form and substance and definite proportions. The germ 
lay in his “ Unwritten History of the War in New Jersey”; 
for, as in all vigorous and original minds, the seed bore but a 
faint proportion to the fruit; and it is only when we look up 
to the broad branches of the oak that we can realize what a 
gigantic growth lay hidden in the tiny shell of the acorn. 
Revolving in his thought the legendary history of the Revolu- 
tion, as he had received it from the lips of subordinate actors, 
he felt that the story as told thus far had lost half of its power 
by losing half of its reality. While listening to a narrative of 
what the narrator himself had seen and done, and what most of 
the listeners had seen and done with him, he felt that in history 
there is a kind of knowledge which can be obtained only by 
looking, as it were, with the eyes of contemporaries, seeing 
things as they saw them while the result was still uncertain, 
and feeling as they felt while the decision was still to be made. 
The truest history, therefore, would be a literal reproduction 
of the past discussions, doubts, resolves, the acts of assem- 
blies, the movements of the people, rumors gradually settling 
into facts, characters unfolding and taking their definite form, 
and events shaping themselves by degrees in accordance with 
that universal law which, from the most varied and apparently 
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disconnected elements, evolves an all-pervading unity of growth 
and design. To obtain this, he felt that it was necessary to 
let the past tell its own story, and, as far as those ideas which 
underlie all great events had been definitely expressed, to give 
them in the words in which they were first uttered. Three 
elements appear in the history of the Revolution, or rather 
three classes of actors, — sometimes distinct, sometimes acting 
in unison, but always moving from the same point, and in- 
tending to move in the same direction, — public assemblies, 
the army, and the people. The public assemblies were, in 
England, the two Houses of Parliament; in America, Con- 
gress, and the Provincial Assemblies, under their various 
names; and the record of their discussions and acts forms a 
vital portion of the history of the period. The story of the 
army is contained in the reports and correspondence of the 
officers, and in the private letters both of officers and privates. 
The people expressed a part of their opinions at the polls, a 
part in occasional letters, a part by the greater or less readi- 
ness with which they complied with the requisitions of their 
representatives ; and the residue is to be derived from pam- 
phiets and the public press. Going back, therefore, and ar- 
ranging these various materials, each in its proper order and 
place, day by day, month by month, year by year, we should 
truly reproduce the past, and put it in the power of every 
reader to live through these events as if he had been an actor 
in them. 

It was in 1820 that the outlines of this plan first occurred 
to his mind, and two years of meditation and study were de- 
voted to them before he could bring them into a satisfactory 
shape. A specimen of the work —the History of the Stamp 
Act — was published in the Calendar for 1832, for the purpose 
of explaining the plan of the proposed publication ; and in the 
same year the subject was brought before Congress. We do 
not propose to enter into the history of the discussion to which 
it gave rise, the opposition it encountered, or the arguments 
that were employed to render it acceptable. For our present 
purpose it is sufficient to say that a majority was found of men 
who looked upon the history of their country as a solemn 
trust, the actians of her great men as a precious legacy, and 
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the duty of legislators as extending to everything that can 
elevate a nation’s character, and secure for it the pride, the 
respect, and the affection of its citizens. The Secretary of 
State was Mr. Livingston, a man who had borne too large a 
part in the making of history not to feel its value. Still, 
when the plan was first laid before him, he received it coldly, 
simply promising to take it into consideration. Confident that 
if examined it could not but commend itself to the approval 
of so intelligent a man, Mr. Force let a whole fortnight pass 
before he returned to the Department. The moment that he 
entered, he was told that the Secretary wished to see him; and 
after a conversation of two hours, in which the subject was 
discussed in all its bearings and from every point of view, he 
had the satisfaction to be assured of the full approval and 
hearty concurrence of that eminent statesman. 

Before the publication began, Mr. Livingston was sent to 
France, and the Department of State passed into the hands of 
Mr. Forsyth, who, in the Senate, had been one of the warmest 
opponents of the work, going so far, even, as to propose stop- 
ping it, though in favor of making a compensation for the 
expenses already incurred in its preparation. “ I opposed 
you in the Senate, sir,” he said on his first official interview, 
“and I still think you would have done best to accept my 
proposition.” “ I think not,”” answered the author, with that 
firm tone of conviction which shakes the faith even of the 
most persistent. ‘ Well, sir,” resumed the new Secretary, 
“it is now my duty, as head of this Department, to examine 
the subject anew. Have the goodness to leave me your pa- 


pers.” “IT have examined them,” was his salutation at their 
next meeting; “it is a noble enterprise. What can I do to 


help you? Would you not like to have copies from the Eng- 
lish archives? If you would, 1 will request our Minister to 
apply for them immediately.” And so he did; and although 
the application was unsuccessful, (for the English government 
had not yet thrown open its documentary treasures as liberally 
as it has since done to every candid inquirer,) he continued to 
the last to give all the weight of his official and personal influ- 
ence to what he had learned to look upon as one of the no- 
blest monuments of the administration with whose history his 
own name was to be connected. 
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No sooner was his contract with government completed, than 
Mr. Force commenced his studies in the public offices of the 
original thirteen States, from New Hampshire to Georgia. He 
had desired to begin with the fourth series, or the history of the 
Revolution, as that for which he was best prepared. Examin- 
ing the files and letter-books, he had copies made of every- 
thing that bore upon his subject, reserving the decision as to 
what should be left out to the time when he could make it 
with all his documents before him. ‘“ But do you want all 
this ?”’ he was frequently asked at the different State Capitols, 
when he had laid out to be copied some large pile, with papers 
in it of apparently little interest. “ Yes, all, — for if I omit 
any, when I get home the paper that I omit may be the very 
one that I need to fix a date or decide upon a name. Copy 
all.” At Washington a room was assigned him in the Depart- 
ment of State, in which his copyists could work without fear 
of interruption or delay. Private collections were thrown 
open to his inspection, and as he became known as a collector, 
books and manuscripts were sent to him from all parts of the 
country. And soon he had spread a net-work from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the St. Lawrence, correspondents in every town, 
agents in every State, copyists in every office, all receiving 
their impulse from his will, and guided by his instructions. 
His copyists were required to follow their text literally, pre- 
serving not only the errors of orthography and grammar, but 
even those slips of the pen which the most careful cannot 
always guard against. Aiming thus, throughout, at complete- 
ness and accuracy, sparing no pains, hesitating at no expense, 
and shrinking from no labor, he formed for himself a collee- 
tion of materials that went as nigh as documents can go to 
making him a contemporary of the events he had undertaken 
to record. 

Mr. Force still preserves unchanged, in the smallest room 
of his library, the little recess which first served him for a 
book-case, — a narrow opening in the wall, in which some fifty 
volumes or more might be pressed together, but which, as it 
slowly filled up, seemed to him like the gradual fulfilment of 
long-cherished hopes. It would be pleasant and instructive to 
tell how those few volumes grew up into a vast collection of 
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forty thousand books and manuscripts, covering the whole 
field of American history. But this would be foreign to our 
present purpose. One of the incidental consequences of this 
library has been the republication — at intervals — of four 
volumes of tracts and pamphlets relative to American history, 
which had become so rare as to put them out of the reach of 
a great proportion of those most interested in them. 

At length, in December, 1838, appeared the first volume of 
the Archives, beginning with the debates in Parliament upon 
the King’s message of the 7th of March, 1774, and coming 
down to the prorogation of the 26th of May, 1775. <A second 
volume followed in October, 1839; a third, in December, 
1840; and by January, 1853, he had covered the whole pe- 
riod from 1774 to the end of 1776 in nine closely printed 
folios. The materials of the tenth volume were selected and 
arranged seven years ago; but owing to the neglect or refu- 
sal of the present Secretary of State and his predecessor (to 
which officer a right of supervision is reserved by the con- 
tract) to authorize the continuance of the work, no further 
progress has been made in the publication. Why the student 
of our history should have been thus deprived of his best 
guide, and our literature of such a monument as was never 
before raised by one man to the glory of his country, we shall 
not now inquire. But, as Americans, proud of our birthright, 
taught to look upon it as the greatest of privileges to call our- 
selves the fellow-citizens of Washington, trained in grateful 
reverence for the men whose genius, whose fortitude, whose 
self-denial, and whose blood, freely spilt on many ficlds, won 
for us the blessings of independence, and made us an exam- 
ple and a watchword to the nations, we feel that in the arbi- 
trary interruption of the American Archives a great wrong 
has been done to us, to our children, and to the memory of 
our fathers. 

The “ Diary of the Revolution” belongs to the same class 
with the works of which we have been speaking, and it is not 
saying too much of it to say that the editor has proved him- 
self worthy to walk in the footsteps of his illustrious guides. 
Mr. Moore began his labors as an Hlustrator of history by a 
publication entitled “ Ballads of the Revolution ” ; a volume 
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of much curious research, displaying sagacity and industry 
in rare degree, and adding largely to our knowledge of this 
characteristic portion of our history. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of his first attempt, he published in 1857 a work of 
greater compass and difficulty, entitled “ American Eloquence, 
a Collection of Speeches and Addresses by the most eminent 
Orators of America, with Biographical Sketches and Illustrative 
Notes,” — not a mere repetition of other compilations, but a 
work of original research, containing much rare matter, se- 
lected, arranged, and illustrated with industry and judgment. 
The biographical sketches are in themselves an important 
contribution to this interesting department of our literature, 
and with the notes, drawn from a wide range of reading and 
inquiry, they afford abundant means for a correct understand- 
ing of the text. 

The line of research in which he had thus become engaged 
carried him deeper than any one but Mr. Force had ever gone 
into the newspaper literature of the Revolution, —a field so 
rich, so characteristic, and so little known, that he resolved to 
make it the subject of a special study. The result is now 
before us, in two octavo volumes. The chief sources from 
which he has drawn are the newspapers of both sides, Tory 
as well as Whig, from the Ist of January, 1775, to the 31st 
of December, 1781, illustrated by extracts from private let- 
ters and diaries. The difficulty lay in making such a selee- 
tion as to give the true spirit and character of the daily 
press as the expression of public opinion and belief; for it is 
less as a record of what was true, than as a record of what 
men believed, or knew that they could make others believe, 
that we go back to the papers of an historical age. The rumor 
of to-day may be contradicted by the rumor of to-morrow, and 
both may prove in the end to have been equally false. But the 
invention will always be adapted to the expectations of the 
reader ; and the coloring will be borrowed from the prevailing 
passions and prejudices of the epoch. Like memoirs, news- 
papers present opinions in their reality, even where they err in 
giving facts; and they thus contain in their grossest distor- 
tions a description of truth, without which we can no more 
paint an age, than we can paint a landscape without atmos- 
phere, or a portrait without shade. 
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Mr. Moore’s selections, if we consider them from this point 
of view, are eminently judicious. We find elaborate essays, 
— the leaders of our modern journals ; letters, — brief it is 
true, when compared with the “ correspondence” of the pres- 
ent day, but fresh with the life and spirit of the times; news, 
with its characteristic coloring; reports, characters, satires, 
squibs, and every now and then a stirring appeal upon some 
topic of especial interest ; and the whole so characteristic, and 
so full of the peculiar spirit of the age, that you feel on read- 
ing them as if you had obtained a new view of it, and had 
been admitted to a more familiar intercourse with the great 
body of the people. 

The newspaper of the Revolution bears very much the same 
relation to the newspaper of the present day, that the thirteen 
States which declared themselves independent of Great Britain 
bear to the thirty-three States which look upon Great Britain 
as a storehouse and market. Let us take for example a jour- 
nal of the great city, the seat of Congress, the centre of the 
political struggles and intrigues, toward which all eyes were 
turned from every corner of the Confederation, — “ The Penn- 
sylvania Evening Post,” printed on very brown paper, with 
very indifferent ink, for three dollars a month. The number 
upon our table is No. 649, Saturday, February 12, 1780. It 
is a single sheet, thirteen inches and a half long, with three 
inches and a quarter of lower and two inches of upper margin. 
Its width is eight inches and a half, two of which are margin. 
The printed matter is arranged in two columns of about sixty 
lines each, averaging perhaps nine and a half words to a line. 
The first column contains a copy of a remarkable inscription. 
The next four and a quarter are a continuation of a reprint 
from the Parliamentary Register of the correspondence between 
“the infatuated ministry of the king of Great Britain and the 
commanders-in-chief in America,” from the siege of Boston 
to the evacuation of Philadelphia. The remainder is devoted 
to news, partly in the form of extracts from letters from Fish- 
kill, Philadelphia, Charleston, Baltimore, Boston, and Pough- 
keepsie. The *“* General Advertiser” of the same city comes 
somewhat nearer the proportions of our smaller country papers, 
being two inches longer, three wider, with less margin, and 
VoL. Xcl. —No. 191. 33 
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containing three columns to a page, five columns being filled 
with advertisements. 

Still, if you look closely, you will find the spirit of their age 
in these papers, — that firm, manly, energetic spirit which we 
love to call the spirit of seventy-six. Read that little para- 
graph under the date of * Fishkill, Feb. 3.—The sound be- 
tween Connecticut and Long Island is almost froze over in the 
widest parts, and some persons have passed over from Long 
Island to Norwalk and other parts of Connecticut upon the ice. 
Wood is brought from Long Island to New York on sleighs. 
It is also passable from Paulus Hook to New York.’ Now re- 
member who held New York and Long Island; remember the 
sack of New Haven, the burning of Fairfield, Greenwich, and 
Norwalk but six months before ; remember, too, how gallantly 
** Light-horse Harry” had avenged them, dashing into Paulus 
Hook on the night of the 19th of July and carrying off 159 pris- 
oners “ within cannon-shot of the enemy.”’ Then fancy yourself 
an inhabitant of some distant village, where the mail comes but 
once a week, and out of the line of expressmen. How eagerly 
you will read that paragraph! what a knot of anxious listen- 
ers will gather round you! what speculations, what fears, what 
hopes will be awakened by the little dingy sheet, which tells of 
this firm pathway of ice, and winter but two thirds over, between 
the authors and the sufferers of such bitter wrongs,—so many 
spirits thirsting for glory, so many hearts burning for revenge! 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that a part, and indeed 
a large part, of what is now done by the press was done, in the 
time of the Revolution, by the pulpit. When it took a party 
of officers, anxious to reach their journey’s end, three weeks 
to go four hundred and ten miles,* it was hardly possible for 
a daily paper to make its way far into the interior. Events, 
of course, were known through the papers, or private letters, 
or special messengers; but opinions came from those weekly 




















monitors to whom a devout and church-going people looked 
up with traditional reverence. They were the initiators and 
guides of thought, moulding the opinions of their flock by 
vigorous logic and fervent exhortation, and boldly applying 
the lessons of Scripture to the events of the day. They never 












* Duponceau’s Memoirs, in Kapp’s Steuben, Chap. V. 
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doubted their obligation to tell all that they felt as patriots, as 
much as all that they felt as Christians. Duty to their country 
seemed to them a part of their duty to the God who had given 
them their country ; and in their love of liberty, they never 
doubted that the possession of it in spiritual things imposed 
upon them the duty of preserving it in temporal things. They 
resisted every encroachment upon their political rights, as but 
the forerunner of an encroachment upon their religious rights ; 
and they studied their Bible for their lessons of civil wisdom, 
as well as for their lessons in theology. The village church 
was a school of deep and earnest thought, where men met to 
hear what concerned them most in this life and in the next, 
and grew strong in purpose and in will as they listened to, 
teachings that they revered from a voice that they loved. 

But the great occasions were the thanksgiving-days and the 
fast-days proclaimed by public authority and reverently ob- 
served. For these the preacher prepared himself with more 
than usual care, and his people listened to him with more 
than their wonted devotion. The text was selected from some 
passage of Scripture easily applied to the circumstances which 
had called forth this solemn expression of public feeling, and 
the analogies were brought out in their most striking colors. 
* Our soul is escaped as a bird from the snare of the fowlers ; 
the snare is broken and we are escaped; our help is in the 
name of the Lord who made heaven and earth,’’— was the text 
with which Jonathan Mayhew opened his Thanksgiving sermon 
upon the repeal of the Stamp Act. “If 1 forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning; if I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy,’ —furnished John 
Hurt with the starting-point for a fervid appeal to the * love 
of country”; and, dedicating his sermon to the soldiers before 
whom it was preached, he says: “For after all the definitions 
of patriotism that ever were or ever will be given, this is the 
quintessence of it,‘ The opposing ourselves foremost in the field 


of battle against the enemies of our country.’ ”’* 


* We would, in this connection, commend to our readers a volume recently pub- 
lished in New York, under the title of “ Patriot Preachers of the American Revolu- 
tion,” containing thirteen sermons ;—a work of much interest to every one who 
would enter into the real spirit of those days. 
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When the service was over, the people would linger in 
groups around the church door, or under the shade of the 
trees which stretched their broad arms over the graves 
of kindred and friends in the churchyard, and talk over 
what they had heard. Here is a group of elders, men who 
remember the “old French war,’ and Indian frays, and 
how the Colonists had fought where the “regulars” ran. 
There is a band of young men, who feel their blood run- 
ning warmer in their veins for the words they have been 
listening to, and are right glad to be assured, by one to 
whom they have been taught to look up with confidence, 
that their longing to fight for their country is a righteous 
longing, and acceptable in the sight of God. And the 
women look earnestly on and listen ;— mothers, who remem- 
ber with heavy hearts why some of the graves around them 
were prematurely opened ; wives, who read a fearful warn- 
ing of long days and nights of anxious separation in the 
contracted brows and firm-set lips of those who never seemed 
so dear or so necessary to them before ; and maidens, too 
full of life and hope to think that anything but triumph 
and glory can be in store for the champions of a cause 
which God himself has blessed by the mouth of his faithful 
minister. Here, too, the latest news from the army was 
told, —a letter from camp, perhaps, filled with familiar 
names, drawn forth from the pocket of some exulting 
father, and passed from hand to hand. It was in scenes 
like these that the story of Trenton found new recruits for 
the camp of Morristown, and that imaginations kindled by 
the desperate daring of Stony Point gave new impulse to 
that last great movement which filled up the ranks for Eu- 
taw and Yorktown. Then, as friend exchanged thoughts 
with friend, and found his own sentiments reflected in 
those of one whom he had been accustomed to trust, and 
as doubts, too, were uttered, and vanished in the uttering, 
the preacher — the man who had received them when, in 
infancy, their parents gave them up to the Lord, who had 
prayed with them at the death-bed, and spoken words of 
soothing trust when the grave was closed over their dear 
ones — would pass from group to group, with cordial clasp- 
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ings of hand, and seek in their approving faces the confirma- 
tion of what he had said to them from the pulpit. And the 
elders, standing apart in authoritative council, would say that 
the truths spoken that morning must not be lost to the world, 
but must go forth in print to inspire and strengthen others, as 
they had inspired and strengthened them. Thus sermons be- 
came the text-books of popular discussion, and pamphlets for 
the teaching of thousands beyond the reach of the voice that 
had first pronounced them. 

Among the editors of those days there are several of whom 
we would gladly speak more fully, if Mr. Moore had not given 
us, in his Preface, something like a promise of a “ history of 
tlfe periodical press of the last century,” —a promise which we 
trust he will promptly fulfil, and which will afford us an op- 
portunity of returning again to this fruitful subject. Mean- 
while, we feel that nothing which we can say can give so lively 
an impression of the value and importance of these volumes 
as the following extracts, taken almost at a venture from their 
pages : — 

1775. “A letter in Messrs. Mill’s and Hick’s paper,* signed, * A 
Son of New England, appears to be the produce of a distempered 
brain, which, like many others in Boston and the neigh- 
boring towns, are raving after liberty ; a word they have 
got by rote like a parrot, without knowing the meaning of it; and when 


New England. 


Massachusettensis,— or any other unprejudiced writer, endeavors to 
make them sensible ‘of their error, and clearly prove it is not liberty 
but licentiousness they are running after, they immediately fly into 
abuse, calling them the enemies of their country, not considering that 
they themselves, the imaginary supporters of liberty, are the real 
enemies of this country, by spiriting up the people, by every delusive 
method, to forfeit everything that is dear to them in this world, and to 
merit the curses of their children from generation to generation. 

“ It is to be hoped that there are very few who think that the fate of 
Britain depends on the liberties of America, or that the mother country 
will ever suffer the Colonies to dictate to her. She has been long ten- 
der of the rod, but be assured the time approaches when she will ex- 
ercise it with severity, and show the stubborn sons of New England 


* The Boston Weekly Advertiser of Jan. 30. 
t Daniel Leonard, of Taunton, Mass., author of a series of articles under that sig- 
nature. 
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that she will not any longer bear with their degenerate behavior. If 
every man had thought for himself, and not been led by the nose by a 
Cooper * or an Adams, f all might have been happy ; but these incon- 
siderate people have made themselves idols, viz. liberty trees, news- 
papers, and congresses, which by blindly worshipping have so engrossed 
their minds, that they give not the least attention to their several oc- 
cupations, but attend at taverns, where they talk politics, get drunk, 
damn king, ministers, and taxes, and vow they will follow any measures 
proposed to them by their demagogues, however repugnant to religion, 
reason, and common sense. 

“Tt isa remark that the high sons of liberty consist but of two sorts 
of men. The first are those who by their debaucheries and ill conduct 
in life are reduced almost to poverty, and are happy in finding a sub- 
sistence, though it is even on the destruction of their country ; for on 
the turbulence of the times, and the heated imaginations of the pop- 

New England Ulace, depends their existence. The latter are the min- 
Clergy. isters of the gospel, who, instead of preaching to their 
flocks meekness, sobriety, attention to their different employments, and 
a steady obedience to the laws of Britain, belch from the pulpit liberty, 
independence, and a steady perseverance in endeavoring to shake off 
their allegiance to the mother country. The independent ministers 
have ever been, since the first settling of this Colony, the instigators 
and abettors of every persecution and conspiracy. { ” 


1775. “ Yesterday morning, according to orders issued the day be- 
fore by Major-General Putnam, all the Continental troops under his 
immediate command assembled on Prospect Hill, when the declaration 
of the Continental Congress was read, after which an animated and 
pathetic address to the army was made by the Reverend Mr. Leonard, 
chaplain to General Putnam’s regiment, and succeeded by a pertinent 
prayer; when General Putnam gave the signal, and the whole army 
shouted their loud amen by three cheers ; upon which a cannon was 
fired from the fort, and the standard lately sent to General Putnam was 
exhibited, flourishing in the air, bearing on one side this motto, AN 
ApreaL TO HEAVEN, and on the other side, Quit TrRanstuLir Susti- 
net. ‘The whole was conducted with the utmost decency, good order, 
and regularity, and to the universal acceptance of all present. And 


* William Cooper, town-clerk of Boston. +t Samuel Adams. 

t Rivington’s Gazette, March 9.— This piece was published with the following 
note: “ Mr. Rivington: Sir, — By inserting the following letter in your paper, 
which was refused admittance in a paper in Boston, you will much oblige your 
humble servant, Belisarius.” 
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the Puriistines on Bunker's Hill heard the shout of the Israrvites, 
and, being very fearful, paraded themselves in battle array.” 


1775. “This evening was married, at the seat of Thaddeus Burr, 
Esq., at Fairfield, Connecticut, by the Reverend Mr. Elliot, the Hon. 
John Hancock, Esq., President of the Continental Congress, to Miss 
Dorothy Quincy, daughter of Edmund Quincy, Esq., of Boston. Flo- 
rus informs us, that ‘in the second Punic war, when Hannibal be- 
sieged Rome and was very near making himself master of it, a field 
upon which part of his army lay was offered for sale, and was imme- 
diately purchased by a Roman, in a strong assurance that the Roman 
valor and courage would soon raise the siege.’ Equal to the conduct 
of that illustrious citizen was the marriage of the Honorable John 
Hancock, Esq., who, with his amiable lady, has paid as great a com- 
pliment to American valor, and discovered equal patriotism, by marry- 
ing now while all the Colonies are as much convulsed as Rome when 
Hannibal was at her gates.* ” 


1776. “Mr. Washington is just such another character as my Lord 
Essex, the Parliament’s general in King Charles the First’s time. 
Putnam may very well be compared to Ireton. Han- Letter of a 
cock is one of the greatest desperadoes living. Adams — Vitsinian. 
generally sleeps with the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz under 
his pillow. The slow and lenient measures of the British Government 
have been interpreted by our rulers into fear. We poor, distressed 
Americans make a fine joke of your pity. Do not imagine we desire 
peace, even upon those terms we seem to solicit it. Were you to agree 
to those terms, behold some new demands, without satisfaction for which 
we cannot think of laying down our arms. The king must dismiss and 
punish those servants who have so highly offended us. After King 
Charles had granted the Rebel Parliament all they could ask, for want 
of a better pretence, they declared they could not trust him, and so 
began the Civil War. Let somebody remember, that the Congress 
has amused you with proposals of accommodation, merely to gain time ; 
it has answered their end, and they were tolerably well prepared by 
the latter end of the summer. This winter some of their grand schemes 
are to be put in execution. They have had amazing success; for all 
Canada is in their hands already. The Canadians have used General 
Carleton extremely ill. Montreal was taken almost without a blow. 
Troops are now marching for Nova Scotia, and you may expect to 
hear of the surrender of Halifax some time in February. The Amer- 


* New York Gazette, September 4. 
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ican cruisers have had as good luck with your transports ; indeed, the 
country is so well provided for defence, that every town looks like a 
storehouse, filled with all kinds of warlike necessaries. All people, 
both high and low, seem as unanimous, as easy, and composed, as if 
engaged in the most safe and justifiable undertaking in the world.* ” 

1777. “ January 25.— Tue following Proclamation was this day 
published by the Lord Protector, Mr. George Washington : — 

“* Whereas several persons, inhabitants of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, influenced by inimical motives, intimidated by the threats of the enemy, 
Washington’s or deluded by a proclamation issued the 30th of November 
Proclamation. Jast, by Lord and General Howe, styled the King’s Commis- 
sioners for granting pardons, &c., (now at open war, and invading 
these States,) have been so lost to the interest and welfare of their 
country as to repair to the enemy, sign a declaration of fidelity, and 
in some instances have been compelled to take the oaths of allegiance, 
and engage not to take up arms, or encourage others so to do, against 
the King of Great Britain: And whereas it has become necessary to 
distinguish between the friends of America and those of Great Britain, 
inhabitants of these States, and that every man who receives protection 
from, and is a subject of any State, (not being conscientiously scrupu- 
lous against bearing arms,) should stand ready to defend the same 
against hostile invasion: I do, therefore, in behalf of the United States, 
by virtue of the powers committed to me by Congress, hereby strictly 
command and require every person, having subseribed such declaration, 
taken such oaths, and accepted such protection and certificate, to repair 
to head-quarters, or to the quarters of the nearest general officer of the 
Continental army or militia, (until further provision can be made by 
civil authority,) and there deliver up such protection, certificate, and 
passports, and take the oath of allegiance to the United States of 
America ; nevertheless, hereby granting full liberty to all such as prefer 
the interest and protection of Great Britain to the freedom and happi- 
ness of their country, forthwith to withdraw themselves and families 
within the enemy’s lines. And I do hereby declare, that all and every 
person who may neglect or refuse to comply with this order, within 
thirty days from the date hereof, will be deemed adherents to the 
King of Great Britain, and treated as common enemies of these Ameri- 
can States.’ 

“°T is hardly possible to read over this miserable Proclamation with- 
out pity and astonishment. That Mr. Washington, who once was 


* Letter from “ A Virginian,” to the editor of the Middlesex Journal, published 


in that paper, January 23. 
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esteemed a gentleman, should forfeit that character by Layed Cetticlom, 
becoming the tool of an impracticable ambition, is a mat- 

ter of commiseration; but, that he should be so contaminated by the 
vice of his associates as to lose all regard to the common forms of 
morality, all dignity of sentiment, and decency of conduct, was not to 
have been expected from a man who owned the least pride, or felt the 
least consciousness of virtue. His desperate situation may be his 
apology, but it cannot be his excuse. He might have been mistaken 
in respect to his notions of civil polity; but he could not have been 
deceived in those actions and ideas of moral turpitude, which is the 
disgrace of human nature. °T is an old and true observation, Magis- 
tratus indicat Virum, ‘the Ruler shows the Man’; and we have now 
nothing more to learn of this famous Mr. Washington. 

“ He has the boldness to declare, that there are ‘some instances’ of 
persons who ‘have been compelled to take the oath of allegiance.’ This 
is an absolute falsehood in fact, and he knew it was a falsehood; he 
knew such conduct was repugnant to the genius and spirit of the 
British nation, or he would have produced one instance to confirm his 
assertion. The bravery of Britons, which sooner or later will make 
him tremble, disdains any but voluntary professions of allegiance, and, 
above all things, despises the dastardly subterfuges of falsehood and 
slander. ' 

“The next material circumstance in this Proclamation is sufficient 
to make an honest man shudder. It may be styled, a Proclamation for 
the encouragement of Perjury. Mr. Washington ‘strictly commands 
and requires every person,’ who has taken a solemn oath of Allegiance 
to the King, and called God to witness the truth and sincerity of it, to 
repair to him or his officers, and take another solemn oath, and call 
God to witness the sincerity and truth of his adherence to the cause of 
rebellion. Such an impious disregard, such a flagrant violation of all 
that is serious and sacred among men, has rarely been seen in any age, 
country, or profession. 

“For the honor of human nature, it may be said, that it was left for 
rebels to their King and destroyers of their country, to give a public 
sanction to Wilful Perjury. 

“°T is no wonder that a principle of this kind should be attended 
with a suitable practice. Mr. Washington grants by this proclamation 
‘full liberty’ to all such as prefer the protection of Great Britain to 
his own, ‘forthwith to withdraw themselves and families within the 
enemy’s lines.’ This is only a trap to discover those who are not 
affected to the rebellion; and even this mean idea has been followed 
by a conduct of which a common Turk would have been ashamed. 
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Doctor Brown, of Newark, in the Jerseys, relying not merely upon 
Mr. Washington’s word as a gentleman, but upon his public faith 
pledged in the foregoing paper as a public man, immediately wrote to 
him, desiring leave to withdraw himself and family to New York, 
pursuant to his proclamation. Instead of complying with the Doctor’s 
wishes, he sent a party of his rebels to drag him away to Morristown. 
He is now confined there in jail, his family is almost distracted, and 
all his property seized. So much for the public faith of Mr. Wash- 
ington ! 

“Tle seems indebted for the last cruel idea of his proclamation to 
the worthy author of ‘Common Sense,’ and the ‘ American Crisis.’ 
This gentleman is for seizing all the property of people who refuse to 
join in his measures, for the sake of the spoil; and has the confidence 
to declare, that such a seizure would enable his rebellions adherents to 
carry on the war for two years longer. °T is to be hoped, for the honor 
and safety of America, that the good people of this country will give 
an exact account of him and some of his associates in half the time. 
It is every man’s interest, who has anything to lose, to take care of a 
person who has the impudence to profess himself a public robber and 
destroyer, and then can call this unheard of cruelty and devastation by 
the name of ‘soft resentment.’ However, if men who can encourage 
perjury by proclamation, and plunge thousands of families into irretriev- 
able ruin, only for the purpose of answering dark ambition ; if men who 
can have the consummate boldness to break their public faith, and, call- 
ing the gentle government of Britain tyranny, can become the most 
insolent and outrageous tyrants themselves ; if such can possibly arrive 
at the rule of this once happy country, it will be the interest of every 
one who loves the enjoyment of liberty more than the sound, to retire 
from America as speedily as he can. In such an event, (which, however, 
is not likely to happen,) he would escape the anarchy, riot, and bloodshed, 
which these ‘unprincipled impostors’ sooner or later would spread 


over the land, and which would then become the vengeance of Provi- 
= ” 


dence itself on this most ungrateful and unnatural rebellion. 





* New York Gazette, February 10. 
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Art. V.—1. Self-Education, or the Means and Method of 
Moral Culture. Translated from the French of Baron DE 
Geranpo, by Etizasetu P. Peasopy. Boston: T. O. H. P. 
Burnham. 1860. 

2. Essai sur la Vie et les Travaux de Baron de Gerando. 
Par Mute. Octavia Moret. Paris. 1846. 

3. Notice Historique de Baron de Gerando. Par M. MicNet, 
Seerétaire Perpétuel de l’Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, lue 4 la Séance Publique Annuelle du 16 
Décembre, 1853. 


Ir is a good sign of the times, when so shrewd a publisher 
as Mr. Burnham spontaneously reprints a work like Baron 
de Gerando’s Self-Education ; for we understand that the 
translator, whose copyright has expired, did not even suggest 
the republication, and this is a third edition. It is the best 
manual of moral culture extant; the only one indeed which en- 
ters into the minutia of the method by which self-government 
may make religion and the love of virtue subserve to human 
perfection. We gladly take the occasion to give to our readers 
a general account of the author and of his nufnerous works. 
As one of his biographers has remarked, every book of his 

ras an expression, not of his intellect alone, but of his whole 

being. Not only must we include an analysis of his books in 
any adequate memoir of him, but his life is a commentary 
and illustration of his works, redoubling their value and sig- 
nificance. 

Joseph Marie de Gerando was born at Lyons, February 25th, 
1772. His father was an architect of great talent and taste ; 
his mother was distinguished alike for her intellect, her energy, 
and her goodness. Their son owed them much; but a certain 
severity of character and discipline perhaps operated to pro- 
duce in him a precocious gravity and timidity and reserve. 
His parents thought him dull, and his earlier instructors mis- 
understood him in the same way; but as soon as he entered 
the Collége des Oratoriennes of Lyons, this judgment was re- 
versed. His suceess was brilliant in all serious studies, and 
sometimes he was obliged to take a carriage to carry home 
the prizes he bore away. 
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A dangerous illness, at the age of sixteen, developed the 
dominant idea of his life. He then prayed God to continue 
his existence, that he might devote it to the good of others. 
On his recovery, he signified his desire to enter into one of the 
religious orders whose worship of God takes the form of ser- 
vices rendered to men. For this end he went to the seminary 
of St. Irenzus, to pursue his studies; and having finished a 
course of philosophy there, he was about to be transferred to 
St. Magloire at Paris, just at the portentous moment when 
the French Revolution was overturning France, and the Con- 
stituent Assembly closed the religious congregations. Not in 
ecclesiastical forms was he to serve his Maker; but his subse- 
quent life proved that the vocation of serving humanity, when 
it is heard in the earnest heart, may not be set aside by the 
combinations of men; for God makes the wrath of men to 
praise him and all things to work together to give opportunity 
for the good. 

The troops of the Convention descended upon Lyons from 
the heights of Auvergne on the 28th of September, charged 
with the commission of besieging and subduing the city. At 
the first news of this coming invasion Lyons had risen, 
and De Gerahdo had become a grenadier in the company of 
La Rue de Brisson. This company, being sent out to obtain 
provisions in the mountains of Forez, met the invaders, and 
had a sharp engagement, in which most of them fell, — De 
Gerando also being left for dead. But the victorious chief, 
going over the field of battle to gather up his prisoners, found 
him, not dead, but wounded, and arrested the sword of one of 
his followers as it was about to despatch him. Something in 
the noble form of the youth touched his imagination ; and he 
exclaimed, as he covered him with his body, * His life shall go 
only with mine!’’ He could not, however, hinder his being 
made a prisoner, and De Gerando suffered for three months 
in a pestilential. dungeon, before being brought to the tribunal 
for trial. This tribunal limited itself to proving active rebel- 
lion, and condemning the rebels, and he bravely resigned him- 
self to die; but to his astonishment, when the question was 
asked, ** Was the prisoner taken with arms in his hands?” the 
same captain who had saved his life replied,“ No.” It was a 
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generous and beneficent prevarication, for it rescued De Ge- 
rando for the world, and set him at liberty. 

While he had been imprisoned, Lyons had submitted, and 
crowds of its inhabitants had perished by the hands of the 
executioner. His relatives, believing him dead, had cele- 
brated his funeral. To take service in the victorious army was 
his only safety; and having become convinced that thus he 
might serve the cause of liberty and his country, without par- 
taking in any of the crimes that sullied the Revolution, he 
enrolled himself in the regiment of Les Chasseurs de la Ré- 
publique, which he expected would be immediately ordered to 
the frontiers. It was, on the contrary, ordered into Lyons it- 
self; where the belief of his death and the disguise of his new 
uniform might have protected him, had he not rendered him- 
self suspected by having fainted in the ranks at the sight of 
some of his late comrades led out to execution, and betrayed 
himself further by going to visit his mother. Then death or 
flight became his only alternative, and his commandant facili- 
tated the latter by sending him into Savoy to be cured of his 
wound, which had never been thoroughly healed. 

He escaped from Savoy into Switzerland, where he found his 
college friend, Camille Jordan, who, after the siege of Lyons, 
had taken refuge there. This friend had different character- 
istics and talents from De Gerando’s, but kindred sentiments 
and ideas ; and trials undergone in the same cause cemented, 
with mutual devotions and confidence, an attachment that 
was unalterable. They now studied and traversed the beau- 
tiful country together, gathering the traditions of liberty, and 
observing its social fruits. On one occasion, when caught in 
a storm of snow on the mountains, De Gerando sank down 
helpless and insensible, and Camille Jordan carried him in his 
arms to the next village. But they were finally compelled to 
separate from utter lack of the means of living, Camille Jor- 
dan going to England, where he studied the representative 
government which he afterward defended in France, and De 
Gerando to Naples, where he became an accountant clerk in 
the banking-house of a rich relative, and worked daily, from 
dawn to twilight, to earn his bread. 

But though the day belonged to his employer, eight hours of 
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the night were his own; and he gave the largest part of these 
to study. Being without books, he meditated and wrote books 
himself. His * Nights at Naples” is still preserved in manu- 
script by his friends, and evinces a fact which was a great 
source of satisfaction to himself when he afterward had the 
opportunity of extensive reading; namely, that he had antici- 
pated the conclusions of the best authors on all the subjects 
upon which he had reflected. He lived at a time when every- 
thing was questioned ; and even an ordinary mind would have 
been quickened into originality. He proposed problems, traced 
out methods, observed nature unhampered by masters and 
by books. During his vacations he retired to a hermitage 
near the erater of Mount Vesuvius, on an island formed 
by two streams of lava, which unite in a burning river 
at the foot of the wood-covered hillock. Of this retreat De 
Gerando subsequently said, * Rarely have I been so happy. 
A small library was within my reach, but a sublimer book 
was before my eyes, suggesting inexhaustible reflections.” 
One of his biographers extracts from the “ Nights in Naples” 
expressions of devotional transport and of self-dedication to 
the cause of humanity, which prove that at least one soldier 
of the Revolution was a devout Christian, and one philosopher 
of the eighteenth century studied upon his knees. 

“( God!” he exclaims, at the close of one of these meditations, 
“it is good for the upright man to raise himself to thee! Happy is 
he who, beholding thee with clearness, fully submissive to thy order, 
repenting the faults of his infirmity without being discouraged by them, 
and inspired by love of the good, constantly seeks from thee consola- 
tion and repose, and draws from thee strength against danger, and love 
for his brethren. I come to thee to repair my soul, after the dry and 
sterile labors and insignificant conversations which are inevitable to 
my actual relations, and the mechanical occupations which fill up my 
days. Thou pourest upon me science, thou replenishest my faith, thou 
calmest my imagination. I know that I wish to enter into the order of 
thy Providence ; and I rest my fate upon thy wisdom and bounty. As 
I sincerely seek to fulfil in everything thy will, and to confirm myself 
in thy order, I hope in thy merey,—and this is my confidence and my 
joy. Beautiful night, I quit thee, with thy delights of devotion and 
meditation. One day I shall quit the light; but glory to the Supreme 
Ordainer that it is my happiness to say, Blessed be his will!” 
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The amnesty pronounced on the 9th Thermidor gave liberty 
to De Gerando and Camille Jordan to return to France. In 
the year 1797 the latter was elected, by the city of Lyons, to 
the Council of Five Hundred ; and De Gerando accompanied 
his friend to Paris, and by his counsel and sympathy supported 
him in his views, when he became a leader in the Constitu- 
tional party, which opposed the excesses of 1795 without yield- 
ing the principles of 1787. It is well known that this was a 
position of great danger; and Camille Jordan’s courage, as 
reporter of the commission regulating public worship, exposed 
him to suspicion. The coup d'état of the 18th Fructidor 
would have banished him, with so many others, to Sinnimari, 
but for the watchful friendship of De Gerando, who dragged 
him from his bed on the night of the 17th, and concealed him 
in the house of Madame de Grimaldi, in the Rue de Planche. 
From this retreat the two friends soon afterward escaped into 
Germany, and found refuge in the city of Tiibingen, where, 
instead of entering on a new career, in which their abilities 
would have insured them personal success, they aided each 
other in completing their education in philosophy and the sei- 
ence of government, with the ultimate purpose of serving 
their country. De Gerando, who knew the German tongue, 
taught it to his friend; Camille Jordan taught De Gerando 
English, and their mutual studies in these two noble litera- 
tures had a marked effect in giving a cast to their minds, 
which thus were enabled to combine with the brilliancy of 
their Celtic genius the profound wisdom of the Germanic 
intellect, as exhibited at the opposite poles of English experi- 
ment and German synthesis. 

De Gerando made the acquaintance, during this year, of 
the lady whom he subsequently married. Mademoiselle An- 
nette de Rathsamhausen was of a noble house of Alsace, who 
frequented, with other young persons, the literary circle of the 
poet Pfeffel at Colmar, where Camille Jordan and De Gerando 
were most hospitably received. She had been a model of filial 
piety during the storms of the Revolution, which had ruined 
her family. She became the best of wives to De Gerando, 
whose natural modesty and reserve put him in need of the 
inspiration derived from her ardor and energy of character. 
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Gifted in intellect, and richly cultivated, her conversation had 
a singular charm, from her originality of thought, and vivaci- 
ty of conception; and her letters were models of elegance. 
Madame de Stael, in speaking of them, said that she knew 
but two women whose style of writing was superior to her 
own,— Madame de Gerando and Madame Necker de Saussure. 
One of De Gerando’s biographers has appealed to his sons to 
give some of their mother’s letters to the public. 

In 1798, when Camille Jordan went a second time to Eng- 
land, De Gerando returned to France. He was not compro- 
mised, and ‘was able to re-enter the army. It was his good 
fortune to be sent back in garrison to Colmar. It was at this 
moment that a programme of the French Institute fell into his 
hands, in which he found that the Class of Moral and Political 
Sciences had offered a prize of five hectogrammes of gold to 
whoever would best treat the following question: ** What has 
been the influence of signs on the formation of ideas ?”’ This 
vast and delicate problem the intellectual young soldier under- 
took to solve, though the time for competition was so near, 
that, but for the enthusiastic sympathy of Mademoiselle Rath- 
samhausen and two of her intimate friends, who assisted her 
in copying it, he could not have finished the work in season. 

In this, his first work, De Gerando exhibited all the advan- 
tages of his independent self-culture. The philosophic school 
of transformed sensation was reigning in France. That school 
considered science to be formula; ideas, words; the occasions 
of phenomena, their principles; the sign of an object, its 
nature. Condillac, its accredited founder, had maintained 
that all the art of thinking was in the instruments which 
thought creates ; that the laws of things could not be known, 
but only the processes that transmit them. His school main- 
tained that the sciences were brought to perfection by perfect- 
ing the terms by which science is expressed ; that the art of 
expressing could add something to the art of thinking. 

De Gerando burst the trammels of this dry nominalism. 
He said, “ Condillae partly tells us what signs are to the 

: mind ; but he has not told us what the mind is to signs, and 
how it acts upon them.” He thought it necessary to give an 
account of the faculty of conceiving, before he should con- 
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sider the faculty of expressing conceptions. He recognized in 
the soul, not only the passive power of sensation, but active 
faculties, from whose exercise result the ideas that precede the 
invention of signs. His analysis of the human understand- 
ing affirmed a spiritual being. He made thinking a function 
of the mind, as motion is a function of the body. As our 
bodies feel matter without our will, so our minds feel spirit 
without our will; but action, whether of body or mind, is 
another thing ; and action of mind is necessary to the produe- 
tion of language. In following out languages into their 
formations, he demonstrated that they were not merely mirror- 
like reflections of things in a passive medium, but representa- 
tions of our ideas of things, — ideas in their turn being not 
passions, but actions of the internal principle. He conclud- 
ed that the perfection of language does not produce the 
perfection of science, but results from perfect science, and 
adds to it its last finish. In fine, words do not discover 
truth, but proclaim it. 

The French Academy crowned this memoir, and were aston- 
ished to learn that it was written by a soldier. Two members 
of the Institute — Garat, who sat in the Council of Five 
Hundred, and Francis de Neufchateau, who was Minister of 
the Interior —immediately demanded his discharge of the 
Minister of War (Scherer), which was the more easily ob- 
tained, as the army was now resting on its laurels, after hav- 
ing enlarged the borders of France. De Gerando went to 
Paris to receive the prize, and there he was especially exempt- 
ed from military service that he might have leisure for think- 
ing; the Minister of the Interior making him Secretary of 
the Bureau of Arts and Commerce on a modest salary, while 
the Academy elected him a corresponding member, and its 
members introduced him to the brilliant society of Auteuil. 
Many other learned societies forthwith made him their asso- 
ciate, and it was not long before he was teaching moral phi- 
losophy at the Lyceum, where La Harpe occupied the chair of 
Literature. M. Necker and Madame de Stael put the beautiful 
residence of St. Ouen at his disposal, and there, in the early 
days of his happy married life, he expanded his Academical 
memoir into a work of four volumes, which he published in 
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1800, under the title of “ The Signs of the Art of Thinking, 
considered in their mutual Relations.” 

This work was written in a vigorous style, and the chapters 
which show the influence of language upon the development 
of the faculties — especially the one headed De la Parole 
et du Chant —are models of eloquence. As a natural se- 
quence to this, in 1801 he published, at the instigation of the 
Institute, a letter which he had addressed to Captain Baudin 
and his companions, upon La Méthode @ suivre dans 0 Obser- 
vation des Peuples sauvages. In showing how the traveller 
was to study the languages of savages, he traces an analytic 
picture of languages, showing how to follow up their natural 
formations to the primitive elements; and in his résumé he 
lays the basis of a general grammar. He counsels the trav- 
eller to enter into complete communication with the savage, — 
to study all the means by which he manifests his thought, 
considering him in his moral and physical individuality, as 
well as his social relations, which involve his industrial and 
political life. Nor is this all. True to the ruling principle of 
his soul, he labors to make his traveller become a missionary 
of civilization and religion. 

In 1802, the Institute named De Gerando a Corresponding 
Member of the Class of Moral and Political Sciences, in the 
place of General Caffarelli du Falga, who fell at the siege of 
St. Jean d’Acre; and he pronounced the funeral eulogy on 
this brave soldier, who united so much learning and virtue in 
his short and glorious career. During this same year he 
founded the Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture and 
Industry, and pronounced the discourse at its opening. He 
was elected the first President of this Society, and to the end 
of his life fulfilled the duties of its Secretary-General. Every 
year he made a report on its labors, and on the prizes decreed 
for discoveries and improvements. These reports, which are 
models of precision, fill several volumes of the Bulletins of 
the Society. It was also in 1802 that-De Gerando composed 
his treatise updn the * Genesis of Human Knowledge,” and 
varried away the prize of the Academy of Berlin, which 
crowned it and ordered its publication. In this essay, he 
takes neither the ground of the pure idealist, nor that of the 
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mere sensationalist, but explains the development of all our 
ideas by the concert of reason and the senses, whether those 
ideas are particulars or universals, simple facts or complicated 
laws, perceptions of the physical universe or abstract contem- 
plations of God. In this treatise De Gerando continues his 
refutation of Condillac, begun in his essay upon signs, and, 
like all his other works, it associates moral ideas with the 
most abstract questions of metaphysics; for with him thought 
was never separated from moral sentiment. 

These two works gave him a European reputation. The 
last was written in seventeen days, and in less than two years 
afterward his renown was extended by his ** Comparative His- 
tory of Philosophic Systems.” Francis Bacon had in his day 
suggested the idea of a history of what human intelligence 
had achieved. De Gerando was the first to attempt anything 
of the kind; and if it has been followed by other works more 
profound in plan, and less diffuse in style, yet he has the 
merit of being a pioneer who did not lead his followers astray. 
It is what the first History of Philosophy ought to have been, 
a comparative anatomy of systems. Having surveyed philoso- 
phy in its purely theosophic forms, in its Oriental cradle, he 
goes to Greece, and gives the psychological biography of Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle ; analyzes their teachings, and the 
schools of Athens and Alexandria, which grew out of them ; 
proceeds through the Middle Age and the Arabic schools; fol- 
lows out the revival of learning with the analysis of Bacon, 
the creator of modern science, Descartes, the liberator of 
reason, Leibnitz, the harmonizer of spirit and matter, the 
circumspect Gassendi, the wise Locke, the exclusive Condillac, 
the idealist Malebranche, the pantheist Spinoza, the laborious 
Wolf, the great transcendentalist Kant, and his two chief 
disciples, Fichte and Schelling, who divided their master’s 
doctrine,— the one effecting the apotheosis of thought, the 
other the idealization of nature. He sets over against each 
other the two orders of systems, the one resting on the direct 
action of reason, the other on the external power of observa- 
tion; the first keeping in view the instrument, the second the 
object of knowledge; the former leading to the laws of intelli- 
gence, the latter to the laws of things ; the one launching man 
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into the beauties and grandeurs of the spiritual, and the 
other assuring him of a continually better comprehension and 
enjoyment of the material world. He analyzes all the facts he 
encounters in this broad survey, determining the general 
causes of progress, and drawing out a practical code for the 
administration and application of science for its own advance- 
ment, and the better ordering of the individual mind. He 
classifies and judges all systems according to the manner in 
which they answer the question of the origin of knowledge ; 
for the answers to that question involve all the rest of a sys- 
tem by necessary consequence. He also undertakes to sig- 
nalize the vice and insufficiency of each system, and to show, 
on the other hand, what may be usefully retained in each, 
coming to the conclusion that error is never absolute, but 
only a partial and exclusive view of truth. He aspires to 
bring about a treaty of peace between all lovers of truth, 
whatever opinion they hold. In short, he aims to unite the 
interests of morality and reason, whose strict association is, in 
his eyes, the true end of philosophy. His principal end in 
publishing this work was to guide young people in the study 
of philosophy, by giving them the right points of view for 
their search after truth. There cannot be found a philosophi- 
cal work more desirable to put into the hands of the higher 
classes of American schools; for the best introduction to 
philosophic studies is a just estimate of what has already 
been accomplished by past ages. The eloquence of the book 
would facilitate the acquisition of its contents. His parallel 
between Aristotle and Plato ; his picture of the age of Pericles ; 
of the age when Greek literature and philosophy were carried 
to Rome; of the introduction of philosophy among the Arabs ; 
of the establishment of Christianity, and its influence upon 
science, civilization, and morals, — are specimens of admirable 
writing. The pages consecrated to Gerson, the reputed author 
of the * Imitation of Christ,” breathe a piety as tender as that 
of Fénelon. One great excellence of the book is the scrupu- 
lous care with which the author always indicates the sources 
whence he has drawn his numerous quotations, and the ele- 
ments which serve as the basis of his judgments. 

In 1805, De Gerando was elected Titulary Member of the 
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Institute by the Class of History and Literature, in the place 
left vacant by the death of the historian Garnier. This Class 
afterward changed its name to that of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres. 

It was in this year, also, that he was called into the Superior 
Administration of the State. M. de Champagny, who suc- 
ceeded Chaptal as Minister of the Interior, accepted the ap- 
pointment on the condition that De Gerando should be joined 
as Secretary-General, who, though preferring a retired and 
scientific life, could not refuse the occasion of being useful to 
a friend and of serving his country at the same time. The 
Minister of the Interior at that time presided over Public In- 
struction, and over Public Works and Agriculture; and De 
Gerando, by his indefatigable activity and genius, met all the 
requisitions of the place, at the period when the French Em- 
pire had its widest extent. Administration was everything, 
now that the Assembly was no more; and in his arduous 
office De Gerando exhibited the rare talent of conciliating the 
exigencies of the public service with perfect benevolence to 
its agents. With the method he had acquired as a philosopher, 
he drew up projects, wrote reports, penetrated to the bottom 
of all the complicated business, decided and expedited every- 
thing, and yet avoided arbitrariness, and so tempered absolute 
authority, that his skilful and paternal administration left inef- 
faceable traces in the minds of those who were witnesses to it. 
He also prepared and wrote out all the details of the new 
organizations of the recently conquered states, which Cham- 
pagny was charged with presenting to the Emperor at Milan. 
At this time he was so overloaded with work, that he was 
obliged to give two nights in the week to labor, besides every 
day, in order to accomplish what was necessary to be done ; 
and it often happened that, while he was writing one despatch 
himself, he was dictating to three secretaries employed on 
three others. Napoleon required of his civil officers the same 
celerity and intelligence expected from his military com- 
manders, valuing civil executive talent as highly as genius 
for war. In 1805, De Gerando also went with Champagny to 
Genoa, to assist in the reunion to France of the Ligurian 
Republic. 
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But in the midst of all these cares of state, he this year 
carried away the prize of the Institute by his essay on Dumar- 
sais, the restorer of grammar, which included an account of 
all that philosopher’s scattered productions, and a summary of 
all his articles in the Encyclopedia. He also pronounced at 
the Academy of Turin a discourse upon L’ Influence que U Es- 
prit de Méditation exerce sur les Lettres, having been elected a 
member of the Academy as a testimony of its gratitude for 
the service rendered the city by the reorganization of its cele- 
brated University. 

In 1806, Napoleon demanded of his Minister of the Interior 
a general tableau of the situation of his vast empire, which 
was to be read to the Legislative Corps. This important labor 
was confided to De Gerando, and he accompanied the Minister 
to the Council of State, when the paper was submitted to the 
Emperor. Napoleon, who always required from those with 
whom he conversed brief, categorical answers, indicating a 
perfect knowledge of the matter in hand, pressed him, on 
this occasion, with questions upon all branches of the interior 
administration. De Gerando, with calmness, precision, and a 
skill which astonished the members of the Council, made en- 
tirely satisfactory replies. ‘ Very well, sir, sit down,” said the 
Emperor, pointing to a seat by the side of the Due de Bassano. 
The next day he received the nomination of Master of Re- 
quests. In 1808, Napoleon evinced his estimate of the man- 
ner in which De Gerando fulfilled the duties of his place, by 
making him one of the Junto for the organization of Tuscany ; 
on which occasion he introduced into public life Nau de 
Champlouis and Camille Périer, by appointing them his see- 
retaries. To the end of his life, these distinguished men were 
his ardent friends, and always expressed with warmth how 
much they owed to the inspiration of his character. 

In the same year the Emperor demanded of the Institute a 
report of the Progress of History and Literature since 1789, 
with their actual State. De Gerando was charged with mak- 
ing this report, and it made a felicitous appendix to his Com- 
parative History of Philosophical Systems. The Institute 
caused it to be printed in 1810. In 1809, the States of the 
Church were united to France, and Napoleon named a Coun- 
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cil, composed of five members, to take possession of the 
country, organize its administration, and establish the French 
law. De Gerando was one of this Council, though he would 
gladly have refused the office. Mignet says, ** People might 
disapprove at that time, but could not resist.” De Gerando 
went to Rome, determined to repair or diminish the evil 
already done, to prevent as much as possible future evil, and 
to take no part in acts purely political, but to reserve his 
action for the interior administration, — public instruction, 
commerce, the care of bridges and causeways, and the interest 
of the fine arts. He found means to retard the harsh secular- 
ization of convents, and to obtain from the Emperor a pro- 
vision that every devotee to religion, who was restored to civil 
life, should recover his full liberty, and, if he wished, should 
continue in his monastic relations. He was the supporter of 
all legitimate claims, made by any individual; and found 
means to succor the exiled Charles Emmanuel, in the poverty 
and destitution to which his charities had reduced him. All 
the hospitals and establishments of beneficence owed also to De 
Gerando’s enlightened philanthropy the preservation of their 
property, and the amelioration ef their interior administration. 
He even suppressed beggary ; an immense result in a country 
deprived of industry, with a population naturally indolent, 
with whom ¢o do nothing is the supreme enjoyment, notwith- 
standing their great brilliancy of natural gifts. He organ- 
ized at Rome home-succors for the poor, a thing unknown 
before. He encouraged public education, from the depart- 
ments of elementary instruction to the heights of science. At 
Perugia he organized a university, and the grateful inhabitants 
made a present to him of a magnificent picture by Perugino, 
which now adorns the Italian Gallery in the Louvre. Under 
his administration agriculture was improved, commerce ex- 
tended, and industry developed. The fine arts found in him 
a sure and intelligent protection. The son of an artist himself, 
he had a very delicate and just feeling for the art; and his 
eminently poetic soul knew how to seize and appreciate the 
beautiful under all its forms. He submitted to the Emperor 
a plan for restoring the ancient monuments of Rome. Na- 
poleon asked how much money he needed to do all he pro- 
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posed. “Two or three millions,” replied De Gerando. “I 
will give five millions,” said the Emperor. With this ample 
revenue, he cleared out the Coliseum, repaired the Appian 
Way, dug into the Capitoline Hill, and, surrounding himself 
with engineers, sat down in the Pontine Marshes to drain the 
land, cut canals to carry off the water, bring earth upon the 
boggy soil to make it firm, and render the Roman Campagna 
healthy. The remembrance of all his good works, which were 
interrupted before their completion, is still dear to Italians. 
Having returned to France in 1811, he had the courage to 
unveil to the Emperor all the faults that had been committed 
in annexing the Roman States, and the insuperable difficulty 
of rectifying them. When he re-entered his own house that 
night, he said to Madame de Gerando, “ We had best make 
ready for Vincennes,” so persuaded was he that disgrace from 
the Emperor would follow his revelations. Madame de Ge- 
rando replied: ‘ Whatever happens, my love, I am content 
since you have done your duty.” But in the night a messenger 
arrived from the Minister of the Interior to say that Napoleon 
had named him Counsellor of State. The great man had 
understood the good man. De Gerando sat in this Council 
till his death — thirty-six years— through all the changes of 
government. In 1812 he was sent to Spain, to do in Cata- 
lonia what he had done three years before in Italy. But it 
was a more perilous office, Catalonia being in arms against the 
French invaders. Nevertheless, De Gerando did so much 
good, and made his beneficence so patent, that, while no other 
French official was able to move, unless surrounded by a 
military guard against the guerillas, he traversed the whole 
province, to examine into everything, and found the people 
always enthusiastically friendly. On this occasion, the military 
commander of the French said, * These devils of civilians ; 
they wi// have more courage than we!” His influence was 
so great, that the Spanish military leaders, General Lacy and 
Baron d’Erolles, proposed a pacification, on condition of his 
being the mediator ; but the Due de Feltre, then Minister of 
War, defeated the project, out of private pique because he had 
been excluded from the negotiation. While De Gerando was 
in Catalonia, he made the only active personal enemy that he 
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seems ever to have had. It was a functionary whom he had dis- 
placed for fraud, but whom he reinstated on a promise of re- 
pentance, with an appeal to him “ not to ruin the father of a 
family.”’ But the beneficiary hated his benefactor ; and his 
malignity pursued De Gerando for years with calumny, which 
produced some inconvenient effects during the Restauration. 
But De Gerando opposed to this enmity only silent contempt. 
It was not till 1813 that he returned to France, though he had 
long solicited a recall. He returned with health and fortune 
ruined. While others in similar situations accumulated riches 
from the spoils of the conquered, such was his severe probity 
and scrupulous delicacy, that he always came out from all his 
high positions with diminished revenues. No stolen works of 
art, or marvels of foreign industry, enriched his humble dwell- 
ing, with the two remarkable exceptions of the picture already 
mentioned, and of a work of a Spanish painter, Apparico, rep- 
resenting Socrates instructing a young man, and holding in 
his hand the dialogue which De Gerando had read in the 
Capitol. This picture was given as a testimony of gratitude 
for the care De Gerando had bestowed on the Spanish school 
at Rome, which he found languishing, and without resources. 

De Gerando returned to Paris at the epoch of the first Res- 
toration ; and was continued on the list of Councillors of State 
in 1814, where Napoleon also found him on his escape from 
Elba. De Gerando declared to him that he had taken the oath 
to Louis XVIII., and had not signed the act of March 25th, 
which relieved the Emperor of his act of abdication. But 
Napoleon knew that he was not a politician, but a servant of 
his country, whose good he never postponed to that of a sov- 
ereign, and he not only retained him in the Council, but named 
him Imperial Commissary for the Departments of the East, to 
organize the defence of the territory. 

At the second Restoration, De Gerando continued to sit in 
the Council, notwithstanding some efforts to exclude him ; for 
the Due Matthieu de Montmorency, his intimate friend, declared 
to the Court of Charles X, that it would disgrace the govern- 
ment to put him out of office. In the Committee of Legis- 
lation and of Litigation, whose Vice-President he became, he 
courageously defended acquired rights, and showed himself a 
VOL. XCH.—NO. 191. 35 
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learned interpreter of the laws. The most thorny questions, and 
the most delicate contests between the delegates and admin- 
istrators of the government, were judged by him. His reports 
remain in the archives as models. No detail escaped him. 
The superficial were sometimes impatient of his accuracy; but 
sincere men, who wished to do their duty, were glad to assist 
in his scrupulous investigations, and valued him as the guide 
of their judgment and an inspirer of their conscience. 

In exercising his high functions in the state, De Gerando 
had long been struck with the want of special knowledge on the 
part of the agents of government, whenever there was a ques- 
tion of the interpretation and application of laws; and he con- 
ceived the project of creating in France a chair of Adminis- 
trative Law. Having succeeded, he was himself called to the 
professorship. For his first course he prepared a comparative 
history of public law in France and in foreign countries. He 
then traced laws to their elements, and showed their insepa- 
rable relations with the moral sentiment, which alone could 
give them their sanction, before they can become a part of the 
progressive life of a people. He set forth with energy and 
with noble dignity the personal duties that the public func- 
tionary ought to fulfil toward society on the one hand, and 
government on the other; and his own consciousness furnished 
him with the best of examples. 

In 1821, this chair of Administrative Law was suppressed 
by the ministry of Corbiére, and not re-established till 1828, 
when the Minister of Public Instruction called De Gerando to 
it again. At this time, when all studious youth, and men 
desirous of his instruction, pressed around him, he would 
go into the lecture-room with the synopsis of his discourse 
in his hand, and would sometimes have a dozen volumes 
ou his desk, from which to make his citations. Then, after 
his luminous prolegomena, he would open a conversation. 
Nor did he confine himself to this mode of instruction; but 
in his own saloon, at his own table, the young people whom 
he taught always found him ready to answer their ques- 
tions, and direct their individual investigations. In 1829 he 
published in four volumes his Institutes of French Adminis- 
trative Law, — the most methodical and best code of adminis- 
trative law that exists. 
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But to go back to 1821. In that year L’ Ecole des Chartes 
was created, through the exertions of De Gerando. Its object 
was to rescue the old annals, and to teach the art of decipher- 
ing them to meritorious young persons, under the direction of 
skilful masters. This school has rendered already invaluable 
services to history and paleography. 

But in dwelling so long upon De Gerando as a philosopher 
on the one hand, and as a statesman on the other, we have 
too long neglected the details of his life, considered in the 
more interesting relation of benefactor to the poor and suffer- 
ing. Yet in this career he was pre-eminently great, and per- 
haps it will be of the highest benefit to our readers to make 
a portrait of him in all these particulars; for he did not 
confine himself to one department of beneficence. As early 
as during his residence in Germany with Camille Jordan, his 
private journals record his charitable actions. His observa- 
tions in Germany upon the methods adopted by the govern- 
ments for diffusing knowledge among the people had early 
caused him to work for the establishment of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Industry; and amidst all the political 
excitements of the Hundred Days he completed what that 
society began, by connecting with it another association for 
the elementary education of the laboring classes. We can- 
not but feel the grandeur of a soul thus engaged in patiently 
laying the deep foundations of freedom and social institutions 
amidst the general bouleversement. Struck with the marvel- 
lous results of the Lancasterian method in England, he opened 
a model school in Paris, and a rural primary school at Nogent- 
sur-Marne, on the plan of mutual instruction. He was the 
soul of the new society: presided over it; undertook its vast 
correspondence ; drew up circulars, in which were rules for 
adopting the improved method, whose ingenious processes he 
explained, defending its merits without exaggerating its scope. 
But he was not satisfied with children’s learning to read, write, 
and cipher in the shortest possible time. Instruction, with 
him, was only an instrument of education, and not its end. 
He saw that this instrument might become fatal in the hands 
of those destitute of moral principle. But he felt the value 
of the new method in the number of individuals whose in- 
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struction it could secure, not in the short time it would take 
to teach them; and all the time saved he wished to have ap- 
propriated to moral and religious education. Having seen in 
Germany the happy moral influence exercised by music in the 
primary schools, he wished to introduce it into the French 
schools, and found a coadjutor and instructor in this delight- 
ful art in M. Wilhelm, who founded and extended over the 
whole kingdom the Orphean Society. 

In 1820 the Academy of Lyons offered a prize for the best 
essay upon the means of recognizing actual indigence, and 
rendering almsgiving mutually beneficial to giver and receiver. 
De Gerando then wrote the “ Visitor of the Poor,” and took 
the prize ; and his essay was afterward crowned by the French 
Academy, and received the Montyon prize, which is given for 
works useful to morals. He consecrated the first prize to 
founding a savings-bank at Lyons, like the one already 
founded in Paris. This essay was afterward enlarged and 
published, went through many editions, and was translated 
into several foreign tongues. Miss Peabody translated it into 
English in 1832, and it was published in Boston, with a Pref- 
ace by Dr. Tuckerman, and noticed in several of the periodi- 
cals. Matthew Carey republished the Preface, and had it 
thrown upon a thousand doorsteps in the city of Philadelphia. 
But a singular coincidence of circumstances caused the loss 
of nearly the whole edition. The work ought to be reprinted 
for the benefit of the provident societies of the American 
cities. As long as the pauperism of Europe is poured upon 
our shores, and while the functionaries of our government 
are more engaged in personal aggrandizement than in pro- 
moting the equalization of property to that degree which is 
compatible with the freedom of industry, a work like this is 
an important manual for every citizen who has a human heart. 
With a skill that could be obtained only by personal practice, 
he points out the signs of real poverty, and shows how false 
poverty simulates it. Charity worthy of the name, he says, 
does not merely or chiefly give gold, but moral amelioration. 
It substitutes habits of labor, order, and devotion, for laziness, 
vice, and irreligion, and this one can do only by becoming 
the personal friend of the poor man. ‘Taking the visitor of 
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the poor by the hand, the author conducts him into the asy- 
lums of misery with which he was familiar, and shows him 
the virtues and sacrifices which are often hidden in these ob- 
scure retreats, as well as the afflicted hearts which need the 
voice of consolation and the light of hope even more than ma- 
terial aid. While he proposes to carry into the work of char- 
ity all the order and regularity of government action, he con- 
demns the plan of a fixed and permanent tax, that assures to 
the indigent aid beforehand, and gives him a legal claim upon 
it. He thought that society should create every possible 
means of preventing poverty ; but that charity should be free, 
though well ordered, and come in, like the grace of God, 
merely to help infirmity. The plan detailed in this manual, 
and carried into effect, at one time, in Paris, seems to offer 
every blessing both to the almoners and the beneficiaries. In 
1822 he inserted in the Journal of the Society of Christian 
Morality an article upon the co-operation of young persons in 
charitable establishments, which serves as an admirable appen- 
dix to the “ Visitor of the Poor.” This eloquent appeal to the 
best sentiments of the young, to give worthy aliment to their 
craving for activity, proposes that they should associate them- 
selves with the ministers of charity, to learn the art of benefi- 
cence as they would any other art, by experiment. 

It was natural enough that De Gerando should go from 
teaching the art of doing good to that of moral self-culture. 
It was in 1824 that he published his work on Self-Education, 
whose title stands at the head of our article. We shall not 
analyze it, but refer our readers to its pages. While he was en- 
gaged upon it, Madame de Gerando died, as is indicated in the 
touching dedication of it to the memory of his best friend. 

In 1827 he published a work upon the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb. It was the development of a single chapter 
in his first work upon Signes. A Professor of the Royal Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris speaks of this work as 
the classic upon its subject, and the surest guide for the in- 
structor. It was evidently written con amore. In one of his 
private journals he says, ‘* May one day some deaf mute write 
upon my tomb, He loved as a father.” 1t was the love which 
inspired his pen that makes all he has written so efficient. 

35* 
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Another blessed institution which De Gerando founded in 
Paris was the working asylum for young girls who had taken 
one false step, but who, not being wholly corrupted, might, as 
he thought, be snatched from a disorderly life by opening for 
them a place of refuge and repentance, where they could be 
accustomed to labor, and, after having been restored to the 
paths of honor, perhaps be reconciled to their families. This 
beneficent institution was pronounced of public utility by a 
formal ordinance of Louis Philippe in 1843, the year after 
De Gerando’s death, and named the Working Asylum of 
De Gerando. 

The course of the Polignac ministry in 1830 had excited 
his mind to the greatest degree. He said to his friends, 
** Nothing arrests these men, and I presage the worst of mis- 
fortunes.” On the day when the fatal ordinances appeared, 
he went to his usual Lecture on Administrative Law, but 
found it impossible to master his emotion, and fainted in the 
arms of one of his pupils. The exquisite sensibility of the 
young soldier of Lyons reappeared unchilled in the statesman 
and philosopher. It was still his regard for others, not for 
himself, that controlled the pulses of his life. Everything 
about him was consistent. 

When the new monarchy was constituted, though De Ge- 
rando was made peer of the realm, he was little engaged in 
the active administration, and thus had the more leisure to 
devote himself to the fundamental interests of his country. 
In 1832 he published his ** Normal Course for Primary Instrue- 
tors,” which he had delivered at the opening of the Normal 
School established at the epoch of the Restoration, by M. de 
Chabrol, the Prefect of the Seine. Three times had he re- 
peated this course viva voce. He did not consider it beneath 
his dignity to hold conversations with candidates for the pri- 
mary schools. The lectures not delivered from notes at first 
had to be written from his memory to answer the urgent re- 
quests of those who were destined to the office of teaching. 
In this work he begins with saying that he prefers the term 
primary teaching to popular education. 'The people, he says, 
are not a caste apart in society, but society itself. There is 
no special education for the people, as there is no special 
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morality for the people. Reason and virtue are the patrimony 
of all. But there is a special education for every successive 
age of the individual. He devotes his attention, first, to phys- 
ical education, whose importance he considered fundamental. 
He then gives a short philosophic sketch of the faculties of 
the human mind, in language clear and precise, analyzing the 
peculiarities, the laws, and the mutual relations of each. He 
then examines different methods of training these faculties ; 
the value of each of them; the defects incident to each. He 
shows that it is moral education which crowns the man, and 
puts him in possession of all his powers; and that moral devel- 
opment involves religious training. Every page of this pre- 
cious volume exhales the perfume of virtue and goodness. 

Asa member of the House of Peers under Louis Philippe, 
De Gerando occupied himself exclusively with moral ques- 
tions. He led the debates upon the question of the labor of 
children in the manufactories. He wrote the report upon the 
project of an act for borrowing money for the installation of 
M. de Borald, the Archbishop of Lyons, in which he defined 
the reciprocal relations of the state and the clergy. 

For many years De Gerando exercised the functions of Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Beneficence in the Eleventh 
Arrondissement of Paris; and always himself presented its 
moral and administrative accounts, pointing out any improve- 
ments that might be made in the methods of procedure. Nor 
did he limit himself to directing what should be carried by 
the almoner to the houses of the poor; he often went himself 
to visit those sad dwellings, and he gave the poor audience 
once a week at his own house, when his cabinet, antechamber, 
staircase, and all the halls would be crowded. He listened 
and talked to them like a father, and accompanied all the 
material aid he dispensed with counsels, exhortations, and 
encouragements. No poor creature worthy of aid, or whom 
aid could benefit, implored his inexhaustible bounty in vain. 
He exercised abundantly that charity of soul, described so 
vividly in the * Visitor of the Poor,” which addresses the heart 
of the unhappy, raises them in their own eyes, and inspires 
energy to endure misfortunes that cannot be averted. 
Admitted into the General Council of Hospitals in Paris, 
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in 1834, De Gerando was obliged to resign this bureau for 
more extended labors. He was charged especially with the 
care of the Hospital of the Maternity, where our Elizabeth 
Blackwell received so important a part of her education ; also, 
with that of the Foundling Hospital. And who could better 
comprehend and perfect the work of Vincent de Paul? Every 
week he gave audience to the director of that hospital, exam- 
ined its registers, and went to inspect the establishment with his 
own eyes. He visited its schools every year, presided in per- 
son over the distribution of the prizes, and addressed paternal 
counsel to the children of both sexes. He also created a Sun- 
day school, where the orphans who were apprenticed in Paris 
could come and continue their education. He took an exact 
account of everything concerning the orphans placed in the 
country, and did not content himself with mere statistics of 
admission, mortality, and statements by their employers. He 
required an account of the moral condition of each one of 
them ; of their individual dispositions and conduct, and the 
conduct of their adopted parents. He took measures to form 
a committee of patronage in each locality, to watch over their 
education and their future. He also established a service of 
inspection in the departments ; and every year one of the supe- 
rior officers of the Paris Hospital was sent to inquire after 
each individual child, and to learn its position and physical 
and moral state. In the vacations of the Council of State and 
School of Law, he went himself to visit these objects of his 
benevolent attention, going into the humblest cottages to see 
and judge for himself. His carriage, on this occasion, was 
filled with books, and with chocolate and sugar, which he dis- 
tributed according to the ages of the poor children. It was a 
touching spectacle to see this peer of France, this learned phi- 
losopher, in the midst of the country people, and of orphans 
from their birth, giving to one a caress, to another a reward, 
to all encouragement. At his approach the children would 
run to meet him, and press around him, placing their little 
hands in his, and calling him their dear papa from Paris. 

No person possessed documents so rich and complete upon all 
the establishments for beneficence in Europe as did De Gerando. 
In 1831, the French Academy offered a prize for an essay on 
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Charity, considered in its principles, in its applications, and in 
its influence upon morals and social organization. De Ge- 
rando, on this occasion, at the instance of his friends, composed 
his treatise upon Public Beneficence ; and his work divided the 
prize with two other persons. The same year the Academy of 
Bourdeaux proposed as a question the Means of Preventing 
Poverty. The chapters on this subject from his essay crowned 
at Paris were sent to Bourdeaux, and carried off the prize. 
His manuscript, doubly crowned, was revised, completed, and 
published in four volumes, in 1839. The work is a compar- 
ative history of charity in all times and in all nations, con- 
taining accounts of the heroes of beneficence and their 
methods, made with immense and generous labor, involving 
journeys into other countries, and examination of their in- 
stitutions. It is an exposition also of the doctrine, that 
society, as such, must combine all efforts for the profit of its 
indigent classes. It is a record of the good works of men, 
which, as St. James has said, prove the purity of faith, which 
more or less have ever mingled with and softened the sad 
annals of human crime, and which, making a science of be- 
neficence, promise a fairer future. 

Without making personal happiness his aim, De Gerando 
enjoyed more than is common. Honored in the Republic, the 
Empire, and under the Charter, and made by Louis Philippe 
peer of the realm, public esteem surrounded him. The most 
celebrated scientific societies of Europe sought him as an as- 
sociate. But, more blessed still, he enjoyed the sweets of the 
tenderest friendship, and the most delicious joys of domestic 
life. He had two sons of his own, who were the happiness 
and consolation of his old age ; and twelve adopted children, — 
five orphan children of his own brother, and seven of his 
wife’s sister, — most of whom still live to bless his memory. 

sut the felicities of life expose us to its griefs. As early as 
1821, he lost his beloved friend Camille Jordan. He had 
hardly recovered from the sadness of this bereavement, when, 
in 1824, his beloved wife was torn from him. The death of 
this noble woman threw him into the most profound affliction, 
and for a time paralyzed all his energies. His health was 
seriously affected, and for a season he lost the taste for labor 
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and the impulse to do good. Recovering from this dejection, 
he wrote in his journal, “ Henceforth there are for me no 
pleasures, but there still remain duties.” 

We have already indicated how he fulfilled these duties, 
even to the age of seventy. But his incessant activity at 
length produced a decline of strength. A disease of the heart 
brought on accesses of the most painful depression, which for 
another would have been insurmountable, but which did not 
check his manifold labors. When he was counselled to take 
rest, he replied, like the great Arnauld, “ I will rest in eterni- 
ty.” His nature at length was exhausted; the flame which 
animated his life consumed it. Intolerable anguish drove him, 
in the autumn of 1842, to the baths of Néris. They did him 
no good, and his end was presaged by sufferings which yet 
could not destroy the serenity of his spirit. He declared that 
his malady was a blessing, inasmuch as it was an occasion of 
patience, and brought him nearer to God. “In the bosom of 
the thick and sombre cloud,” he said, “ a ray of light appears, 
to penetrate, rejoice, and fortify my soul. It directs my thought 
to God, whose will I accept with filial confidence. Whatever 
he ordains for me will be a good.”’ He noted in his journal of 
the 9th of November the occupations of the previous night. He 
rose early on the 10th, after a night of cruel suffering, and, 
still meditating a benevolent project, made a note of a chari- 
table resolution in his journal. Then, fatigued and as if ex- 
hausted, he sat down in a great arm-chair by the fireside, and 
expired without a struggle. 

To seek truth, to do good, was the device of De Gerando, 
and he was faithful to it. He was one of the few who find 
the ends of life in the inclinations of the heart, their felicities 
in their duties. He lived to demonstrate salutary ideas, and to 
sustain suffering humanity. We have seen that, as a philoso- 
pher, he defended the activity of the spiritual nature, while 
the cold doctrine of sensation reigned over the mind of his 
time. As an historian he brought a glorious and fruitful past 
of the human mind before an age which the brilliancy of new 
discoveries had left too ignorant of the thoughts of other ages. 
As a publicist, after having borne part in the administration 
of a vast empire, he made a regular scientific digest of the 
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laws of this administration. As a philanthropist, after having 
diffused instruction under all its forms, and applied charity to 
all miseries, he drew up a methodical code of beneficence, in 
order to teach others to do what he did so perfectly himself. 
Twenty-five volumes of judicious and useful rules for thinking 
rightly and acting well, and more than fifty years consecrated 
to the uninterrupted work of doing good, entitle De Gerando 
to the most careful attention, when he proposes to teach the 
means of self-education and moral perfection ; and this remark 
brings us back to the work whose title we have placed at the 
head of our article, and which our narrative cannot but recom- 
mend. As a text-book in the higher seminaries of youth, as a 
manual of life to lie by the side of the Bible in our private 
chamber, we do not know what can take its place. 


Art. VI. — History of Latin Christianity, including that of 
the Popes, to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart 
Mitman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In Eight Volumes. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860-61. Vols. I1.-V. Small 


8vo. pp. 551, 525, 555, 530. 


In our last number we gave a rapid sketch of the temporal 
relations of the Christian Church during its chrysalis period, 
extending from its organization under Constantine to its prep- 
arations for independence and conquest on the partition of the 
Carlovingian empire. We there stated that the fictitious Can- 
ons of Ingilram, and the forgeries of the Pseudo-Isidor, were the 
efficient instruments in bringing about the revolution which in 
the middle of the ninth century reversed, in many important 
particulars, the relative positions of the secular and ecclesias- 
tical powers. The lapse of a thousand years has wellnigh 
obliterated the history of that revolution. The principles it 
established became, in the new order of things, the especial 
prerogatives of the class which controlled all learning and edu- 
cation; and as those principles commanded obedience only as 
they were believed to draw their origin from primitive and 
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apostolic ages, evidence of their novelty is not to be found on 
the surface of monkish chronicle or papal decretal. It is only 
by a somewhat minute investigation of laws and canons, and a 
comparison of individually trivial details, that we can roughly 
trace the outlines of the struggle, and see the origin of those 
theories of ecclesiastical superiority which left so profound an 
impress on the Middle Age, and which have in no slight de- 
gree moulded our modern civilization. To accomplish this 
thoroughly is impossible in the limits assigned to us; a few 
points, however, will be amply sufficient to show the nature of 
the conflict and the extent of the victory. 

It has already been stated that the Carlovingian polity, 
inheriting the traditions of the elder Empire, rendered the 
Church completely subordinate to the state; and when the 
Emperor regulated the internal affairs of the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, he was only exercising his undoubted prerogative 
as a sovereign. The kingly office conferred this authority 
even upon the fresh Christianity of Clovis. An address to him 
by the Council of Orleans, held in 511, shows that the regal 
power convoked the synod, presented to it the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and confirmed the canons before they acquired binding 
force.* The Preface to the Canons of the Fifth Council of Or- 
leans, held in 554, indicates in a similar manner the depend- 
ence of the Church on the legislative authority of the state.t 
A century later, an attempt to escape from this subjection was 
promptly repressed by Sigebert I1., who laid down the rule, in 
express terms, that no council should be held without his per- 





































mission; and he consequently forbade the assembling of one 
which had been called, for the reason that his consent had not 
been asked.{ So little, indeed, did the Church imagine itself 
an independent power, that, long after the Iconoclastic schism 


* “Quia . .. . sacerdotes de rebus necessariis tractaturos in unum colligi jusse- 
ritis, secundum voluntatis vestre consultationem et titulos quos dedistis ca qua nobis 
visum est definitione respondimus ; ita ut si ea que nos statuimus etiam vestro recta 
esse judicio comprobantur, tanti consensus regis ac domini majori auctoritate ser- 
vandam tantorum firmet sententiam sacerdotum.” — Epist. Synod. Aurel. L., ann. 511. 

t Concil. Aurel. V., Prowm. 

{ “ Ut sine nostra scientia synodale concilium in regno nostro non agatur.” — 
Epist. Francor. No. 78 (Freher. Corp. Francic. Histor.). 
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had caused Gregory II. to throw off all real subjection to the 
heretic Leo the Isaurian, the acts of the Roman Church were 
still dated from the reigns of emperors whom it excluded from 
communion, and with whom it was in open conflict. When, on 
the death of Leo, the usurper Artavasdes obtained temporary 
possession of the throne, the Papal notaries joyfully used the 
name of an orthodox monarch ; but this satisfaction was tran- 
sitory, and when the son of Leo put down the insurrection, 
they dutifully adhered to the heretic family. Until after the 
middle of the eighth century, councils and decretals bore the 
year of the hated Constantine Copronymus, the vigorous up- 
holder of Iconoclasticism.* 

Charlemagne, concentrating in his own person both the Ro- 
man and the Frankish traditions, issued his rescripts in matters 
relating to ecclesiastical discipline with fully as much authority 
as when legislating for concerns purely secular. Adalhard of 
Corbie, one of the chosen counsellors of Louis-le-Débonnaire, 
has left us a description of the procedure customary at the as- 
semblies of the Franks, by which we learn that the prelates 
and nobles sat separately to debate the matters appertaining 
specially to each class; that the capitularies, or laws, were 
submitted to them by the Emperor for debate, but that the Em- 
peror finally decided according to the light thrown upon the 
subject. No difference is therefore perceptible between secular 
and ecclesiastical affairs, and as both the initiative and the de- 
cision thus belonged to the sovereign, he had powers limited 
only by the practical relations existing between him and his 
subjects at the moment.f Thus throughout the whole body of 
the Capitularies political and clerical regulations are so inti- 
mately mingled that separation is almost impossible, showing 
that no thought of distinguishing them existed at the time, and 
that no doubt was entertained as to the equal competency of 
the crown with regard to both. We have seen, on a previous 
occasion, that the Roman pontiffs were the subjects of Charle- 
magne, and submitted themselves without remonstrance to his 








* For instance, the Epistles of Pope Zachary, in Epist. Bonifacii, No. 142, 143, 
ete. 

t Hinemar, Instit. Reg. cap. 34, 35. Hinemar alludes to Adalhard as “ inter 
primos consiliarios”’ of Louis 

VOL. xcll.— NO. 191. 36 
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jurisdiction ; it will therefore readily be understood that the 
lower orders of the hierarchy were equally dependent. Pauli- 
nus, Archbishop of Aquileia, in an epistle to the Emperor, ex- 
horts him to the due and vigorous administration of his au- 
thority over the internal affairs of the Church as well as of the 
state, pointing out certain matters in the former as especially 
requiring his attention.* Even points of faith and doctrine 
were also subject to his decision. The decisions of the Synod 
of Frankfort in 794 did not acquire legal force until a Capitu- 
lary, issued in the sole name of the monarch, designated the 
exact amount of veneration with which images were to be re- 
garded.¢ In no less degree did Louis-le-Débonnaire consider 
himself the head and ruler of the Church. One of his edicts 
addressed to the bishops assumes him to be the souree of their 
episcopal authority, for the proper exercise of which he held 
himself personally responsible.f When his pious zeal assem- 
bled the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle in 816, to reform the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, the stringent canons drawn up to meet 
his wishes were promulgated under his authority; his com- 
mands enforced obedience to them, and any infraction of them 
was punishable by him.§ Indeed, an Imperial Diet boldly de- 
clared that the Emperor’s power over the Church was superior 
to that of the Pope himself.|| Even after the civil wars, as late 
as 845, the bishops of the Synod of Thionville addressed Lo- 
thair, Louis, and Charles, entreating them to remove the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, for the governance of which they were 
responsible to God.{] The tottering power of young Charles- 


* Ut admirabili in rerum ecclesiasticarum sive civilium administratione strenu- 
us, et sapientiw fonte redundes et virtutis exhibitione triumphes.”’ — Baluz. et 
Mansi, Tom. IT. p. 11. 

t Car. Mag. Rescript. de non adorandis imaginibus (Goldast. Const. Imp. IT. 2). 

} “ Ut unusquisque vestrum in suo loco et ordine partem nostri ministerii habere 
coynoscatur nobis vero adjutores in administratione ministerii nobis com- 
missi existatis, ut in judicio non condemnari pro nostra et vestra negligentia . . . . 
mereamur.” — Capit. Ludov. Pii, ann. 823, ¢. 3, 4. Expressions equally strong are 
to be found in Capitul. Lib. VI. ¢. 432. 

§ Mirwi Cod. Donat. Piar. c. 13. 

“Imperialem majestatem plus posse in administranda ecclesia quam Pontifi- 
ciam.’’ — Goldast. I. 188. 

eu 
ministerio regali reddituri estis Regi Regum rationem in die judicii, tam multiplices 
ac perniciosas corruptionis pestilentias vultis amovere.” — Capit. Carol. Cal., Tit. II. 


cl. 
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le-Chauve still required that the canons of synods, relating 
solely to Church affairs, should be submitted to him for con- 
firmation, even as the sanctio of the Roman and Greek Em- 
perors had been requisite to give effect to the dispositio of the 
earlier Councils. This was not an empty show of unmeaning 
deference, for on one occasion we find him annulling many of 
them with his simple veto,* and in 847 the Council of Maintz, 
in appealing to Louis-le-Germanique for the confirmation of its 
canons, employs terms which show that without it they had 
little chance of respect.t The Supreme Pontiff himself had not 
yet thought of escaping from temporal jurisdiction ; for in the 
same year we find Leo LV. promising implicit obedience to the 
laws of the Emperor Lothair and of his predecessors.} 
Ingilram and Isidor, however, taught a doctrine very differ- 
ent from all this; and when the time was ripe, their canons 
were duly brought forward to prevent all further interference 
of royalty with sacerdotal legislation. As early as 855, when 
Gregory IV. was summoned from Italy by the sons of Louis to 
render their father’s degradation complete, and the Pope could 
searcely nerve himself to the awful task, Wala, the fierce 
promoter of the rebellion, endeavored to strengthen his con- 
fidence by producing a collection of canons proving that the 
successor of St. Peter was empowered to judge mankind and 
ras not to be judged of men. Even in his fall, however, the 
son of Charlemagne was heir to too much traditional vengra- 
tion for such doctrines to obtain currency, and they remained 
in abeyance until those who had evoked them were ready to 
be their victims. In 845 appeared the Capitularies of Bene- 
dict the Levite. This compilation purports to contain the Car- 
lovingian laws in an accessible form, and was for the most part 
extracted from the collections of Riculfus of Maintz, the spon- 
* Capit. Carol. Cal., Tit. VII.— The previous year the Synod of Vernon sug- 
gested various laws respecting ecclesiastical matters to Charles, entreating their en- 
actment. (Baluz. II. 13-20.) 
+ “ Hee vero qux vobis transmissa sunt, petimus ut vestra auctoritate firmentur, 
ut si quis adversarius illis existere volucrit, prevalere non permittatur.”’ — Epist. 


Synod. ad Ludov. (Baronius, ann. 847, No. 29.) 
t “De capitulis .... vestris .. . . irrefragabiliter custodiendis ac conservandis, 


quantum valuimus ac valemus, Christi propitio, et nunc et in evum, nos conserva- 
turos modis omnibus protitemur.”’ — Gratian. Dist. X. can. 9. 
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sor for the Isidorian canons. The collection contains a large 
body of genuine laws, thickly interspersed with extracts from 
the new supposititious documents,— the canons of Ingilram 
being principally quoted, together with a considerable number 
from Isidor. The object of the whole is so evidently to give 
currency to the new doctrines, that some critics have been led 
to the belief that Benedict must also be the real author of the 
False Decretals.* These Capitularies were unquestionably re- 
ceived and used as authoritative, and such customs as they 
did not simply record they assuredly did much to create and 
introduce. In them the principle is distinctly and repeatedly 
declared, that the imperial legislation is subordinate to the 
sacerdotal, and that, in any conflict between the two, the for- 
mer must give way ; t and that these doctrines were not merely 
theoretical speculations, but that they were practically enforced 
and generally admitted, will be manifest from various transac- 
tions to be alluded to hereafter. 

A point of vital importance to the Church, in its efforts for 
independence, was the admission of the principle of ecclesias- 
tical immunity from secular jurisdiction. For ages a persist- 
ent and resolute struggle had been maintained to acquire the 
recognition of this privilege. That quarrels between church- 


* Knust is of this opinion, and Denziger labors hard to establish it Of Benedict’s 
Capitularies, fifty-seven, being about five per cent of the whole, are Isidorian. 

+ €or example : “ Constitutiones contra canones et decreta Presulum Romano- 
rum seu reliquorum pontificum, vel bonos mores, nullius sunt momenti.”’ — Capital. 
Lib. VIL. c. 346. (Ingilram. c. 39; Gratian. Dist. LX. can. 4.) 

“Ut execrandum anathema fiat . . . . quicunque Regum deinceps canonis hujus 
censuram in quocunque crediderit aut permiserit violandam.” — Capital. Lib. VI. 
¢. 322. (Ingilram. c. 80; Gratian. Cans. 25, q. 1, can. 11.) 

And Pius I., an hamble Roman bishop of the second century, was made respon- 
sible for ‘‘ Lex Imperatorum non est supra legem Dei sed subtus,” — Capital. Add. 
IIL. c. 17 (Gratian. Dist. X. can. 1,) —a text which might be made to cover the 
most extravagant pretensions. 

The progress of these principles can be traced with great clearness in Iceland, 
which was converted after they had become firmly established. In 1053, within less 
than half a century after the establishment of Christianity, the sacerdotal power was 
already strong enough to procure an enactment that, whenever the popular laws 
conflicted with the ecclesiastical, the former must give way. (Schlegel, Comment. ad 
Gragas, p. xxiii.) This would seem to be even a superfluous precaution when we 
find that in the Légretto, or central high court, when any difference was found to 
exist between the copies of the code in the hands of the judges, those in possession 
of the bishops were held to present the authentic text. (Gragas, Sect. II.) 
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men, or aberrations of discipline or faith, should be adjudicated 
by the bishops was reasonable enough ; but to ask that a monk 
or priest guilty of a crime should not be subject to the ordi- 
nary tribunals, and that civil suits between members of the 
clergy and the laity should be referred exclusively to a court 
composed of ecclesiastics, was to claim a prerogative of the 
highest value, not only in its practical daily results, but in the 
moral superiority which it conferred on the privileged order. 
Success in this was gradual, but it was complete. The respect 
due to the sanctity of the episcopal functions was the entering 
wedge, and for this an antiquity was claimed coeval with the 
revolution by which Christianity became the dominant relig- 
ion. If the account given by Rufinus be correct, when the 
Nicene Council assembled for the condemnation of Arius, and 
the holy fathers, neglecting that duty, busied themselves only 
with mutual criminations and accusations, Constantine or- 
dered them to hand him all their /ided/i of complaint, and then 
addressed them: ‘ God has constituted you his priests, and 
has given you authority to judge us, but you are not to be 
judged of men. Wherefore await the decision of God alone 
between you, and keep your quarrels, whatsoever they be, for 
his judgment alone. For you are gods, given us by God, and 
it is not suitable that man should pronounce judgment on 
gods.” Whereupon he ordered the accusations to be burned 
without examination, and commanded the bishops to proceed 
with the business of the Council.* It may well be assumed, 
however, that Rufinus has exaggerated what probably was only 
a polite form in which the shrewd and politic Emperor veiled 
the reproof which he administered, and the sarcasm which 
lurked in his deferential presumption that they were worthy 
of the tribute which he rendered to their office. It is true 
that in 355 Constantius embodied this principle in a law, enact- 
ing that bishops could be tried only by bishops; + but this 
shows that no such legal custom pre-existed, and even this 


, 


* Ratini Hist. Eccles. Lib. X. c. 2. This blasphemous expression was embod- 
ied literally in the Capitularies of Benedict (Lib. V.c. 315), and was made the basis 
of extravagant pretensions, without apparently observing that it destroyed ecclesi- 
astical as fully as secular jurisdiction over prelates. 

t Lib XVI. Cod. Theod. Tit. ii. ]. 12. 

36* 
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was for a temporary purpose, arising, like the Sardican canon, 
from the Arian schism, and it was only of temporary author- 
ity. It can hardly have been more; for in 376 a Constitution 
of Gratian expressly reserves to the secular tribunals all cases 
concerning ecclesiastics, except in matters confined to religion 
and in those of trifling importance ;* and a Novel of Valen- 
tinian III. asserts this to be the rule established by the Impe- 
rial laws.¢ In the East, a law of the Emperor Leo, in 468, 
shows that churchmen were still subject to the ordinary juris- 
diction ; $ while in the West, Theodoric proclaimed that the 
Bishop of Rome himself was not exempt from trial and con- 
demnation at the command of the sovereign, §—the case of 
Pope Silverius, convicted by Belisarius on a fabricated charge 
of treason, showing that this was not an empty assertion.|| A 
step, indeed, was gained when, according to an epistle of Atha- 
laric the Ostrogoth, any suit or prosecution against an eccle- 
siastic of Rome had to be brought before the Pope ; but it was 


* Lib. XVI. Cod. Theod. Tit. ii. 1. 23. This shows that the law attributed to 
Constantine by Sozomen (Lib. I. c. 9), granting to clerical defendants the right to 
elect episcopal judges, either never existed, or was only of temporary authority. 

t Nov. XII. Valent. de epise. judic. The Constitution of Honorius of 412, and 
that of the youthful Valentinian III. of 425, are of a different purport, and were 
-strenuously alleged in the ninth century to support the pretensions of the Church ; 
but the former may be safely assumed to refer to ecclesiastical matters alone, while 
the latter was probably extorted by the powerful Church party from the young 
Emperor and his mother Placidia immediately after the overthrow of the usurper 
John. ‘That it was opposed to the received jurisprudence of the age is shown by 
Valentinian’s subsequent declaration in the Novel cited above. We might also refer 
to Lib. XVI. Cod. Theod. Tit. xii. 1. 3, of similar tenor, but its authenticity is some- 
what doubtful. The ninth canon of the Third Council of Carthage shows the jeal- 
ous efforts of the Church to maintain jurisdiction over the affairs of its members, 
denouncing heavy penalties on the clergy who should seek the secular tribunals in 
either civil or criminal cases, on account of the disrespect thus manifested toward 
their own officials. At the same time, as it enumerates bishops among those who 
might justify themselves before lay judges, it shows that the exemption attributed 
to Constantine had probably never existed, and that the privilege granted by Con- 
stantius had either fallen into desuetude, or had been scorned on account of its 
heretical intent. 

t Const. 33, C. L. 3. 

§ “Justum est ut facti sui lege teneri debeat Romanus Pontifex obligatus . . . ipse 
etiam visitatorem et cognitorem suorum criminum a nobis accipere et subire debeat,”’ 
(Goldast. IIL. 613,) — a principle which the Ostrogoth did not hesitate to put in force 
against both Symmachus and John I. 
| Abbon. Floriac. Excerpt. ex Anastas. No. LX. 
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rendered almost nugatory by the permission granted to the 
plaintiff to appeal from his decision to the secular magistrates.* 
Justinian finally established the privilege credited to Constan- 
tine and attempted by Constantius, by conceding to the epis- 
copal dignity the prerogative of having only episcopal judges ; 
but as he carefully reserved the Imperial right to disregard 
the exemption, the principle of ecclesiastical subordination 
was preserved intact.¢ This privilege he extended in 539 by 
placing the monasteries under the sole control of the bishops, in 
order that their hallowed precincts should not be profaned by 
the sacrilegious intrusion of secular officials.| A few months 
later, at the solicitation of Mennas, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
he ordered that all civil suits against ecclesiastics should be 
brought before their bishops, with recourse to the popular 
tribunals only when the prelate was unable to decide. Crim- 
inal prosecutions, however, were reserved for the civil magis- 
trates, except in minor offences; § and nothing is said to war- 
rant the belief that a clerical plaintiff could select a judge of 
his own order.|| The result of this liberality was apparently 
not satisfactory in its practical working; for a few years later 
the privilege was virtually withdrawn, by allowing the largest 
liberty of appeal to the secular tribunals from such episcopal 
decisions.§] 

While the learning and civilization of the East presented 
these obstacles to the progress of the Church, the careless 
barbarism of the West offered a much wider field for encroach- 
ment. The regions subject to the Burguniians and Wisi- 
goths, indeed, adhered to the traditions of the Roman law ; 
for the Council of Agde in 506, and that of Epaone in 517, 
while ordering the clergy not to seek the secular tribunals as 


* Athalar. Const. XVI. (Goldast. IIT. 98.) 

t “Nisi princeps jubeat.”” — Novel. 123, c. 8. * — ¢ Novel. 79. 

§ Novel. 123, c. 20. 

| Novel. 83. It is probable, however, that in Italy greater latitude was allowed 
to episcopal jurisdiction ; for we find Theodorie sending for trial to Eustorgius, 
Bishop of Milan, “cujus est et equitatem moribus talibus imponere,” some priests 
charged with perjury and false witness of an aggravated character, (Goldast. III. 
32,) — an offence which, in the legislation of Justinian, was specially reserved for the 
secular courts. 
{ Novel. 123, ¢. 21. 
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plaintiffs, directs them to make no resistance when summoned 
as defendants, showing that they had endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to obtain that privilege.* A law of the Wisigoth Chin- 
daswind, about the middle of the seventh century, also reveals 
the same struggle, and the triumph of the secular power, as 
it imposes a heavy fine on bishops who should refuse to ac- 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, and 
inflicts on the lower orders of the clergy the same penalty to 
which the laity were liable for such contempt of court.t 

The zealous fervor of the newly converted Franks was less 
tenacious. As early as 558, even before the carefully guarded 
grants of Justinian, the Third Council of Orleans was able to 
enact a canon rendering episcopal assent necessary before a 
clerk could appear in a secular court, either as plaintiff or 
defendant.{ This virtually placed in the hands of the bish- 
ops the jurisdiction over all matters in which ecclesiastics 
were concerned ; but possibly the good fathers were too hasty 
in their assumption of this power, for though it was more 
fully developed three years later, in the Fourth Council of 
Orleans,§ subsequent legislation and canons show that: there 
was no definite system of procedure. The Council of Auxerre, 
in 578, devised an ingenious expedient by which a suit against 
a clerk was to be brought against a brother of the defendant, 


* “Sed si pulsati fuerint, sequi ad seculare judicium non morentur.” — Concil. 
Epaon., can. 11; Concil. Agathens., can. 32. That the bishops did not find their 
clergy always willing suitors at their courts is shown by their bitter complaints in the 
Third Council of Toledo, in 589, of the “ diuturna indisciplinatio et licentiaw inolita 
presumptio,” which led members of the Church constantly to seek the secular tri- 
bunals in their mutual quarrels. Concil. Toletan. IIL, can. 13. 

t “Quod si quislibet episcopus admonitionem judicis, fretus honore sacerdotali, 
contempserit, et pro sua persona assertorem dare distulerit, confestim a judice ne- 
gotii, seu a provincia sux duce vel comite compulsus, L. solidorum dampnum 
excipiat.”” — L. Wisigoth. Lib. II. Tit. 1. ¢. 18. This subjection of the clergy is the 
more remarkable, as Spain vat this period was thoroughly Catholic, and the bishops 
enjoyed great power and intluence. The Fuero Juzgo, or Romance version of the 
Gothic laws, in force until the thirteenth century, omits this provision concerning 
the bishops, but retains the liability of the inferior clergy, although they were, 
throughout the rest of Europe, by that time completely independent of the civil 
power. (Fuero Juzgo, Lib. II. Tit. I. ley 17.) 

t “ Clericus cujuslibet gradus, sine pontificis sui permissu, nullum ad seculare ju- 
dicium praesumat attrahere, neque laico, inconsulto sacerdote, clericum in sculare 
judicium liceat exhibere.” — Concil. Aurel. IIL, can. 32. 

§ Concil. Aurel. 1V., can. 20. 
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or some other layman.* That of Macon, in 581, conceded to 
the secular judges criminal jurisdiction over clerical offend- 
ers.t| That of Paris, in 615, repeated the injunction of the 
Councils of Orleans, requiring the assent of the bishops in all 
vases ;~ but in the Edict of Clotair, which gave legal force 
to the proceedings of the Council, this provision is expressed 
in much more limited terms, and a mixed tribunal is ordered 
for all cases occurring between the clergy and the laity.$ 
Even this was probably a greater favor to the Church than 
could be secured in daily practice, for the Council of Chalons, 
in 649, complains of the civil magistrates as extending their 
power over the monasteries and parishes; |] and, about the 
same period, the Bavarian laws, while exempting the episcopal 
order from the liability to private vengeance, treat it as in 
every respect amenable to the royal and popular tribunals.§ 

Whatever was doubtful in the prevailing custom was, how- 
ever, eventually construed in favor of sacerdotal immunity. 
In 755 the Acts of the Synod of Verneuil, issued with the 
authority of Pepin-le-Bref, contain the impo.tant privilege 
more distinctly enunciated,** while a Capitulary of Charle- 
magne, in 78%, denounces heavy penalties against any eccle- 
siastic who should so far disregard the rights of his order as 
to obey a summons to a secular court as defendant in either 
a civil or a criminal action.t{¢ Theoretically, the point was 
thus gained ; but its practical enforcement was reserved for a 
later period, and we may safely assume that little respect was 
paid to the prerogatives of the Church by the warrior-judges 
who thought that her safety was amply provided for by invest- 
ing her children with a double or triple wehr-gild for life and 
limb.f{ Ample evidences remain of this. We have already 








* Concil. Antissiodor., can. 41. +t Concil. Matiscon. I., can. 7. 
t Concil. Paris. V., can. 4. § Edict. Chlotar. IL, ann. 615, ¢. 4, 5. 
Concil. Cabillon., can. 11. 

{ L. Baioar. Tit. I. eap. 11, § 2. The clergy, however, were under the jurisdic- 
tion of their bishops, except for incontinence. (Tit. I. cap. 13, § 3.) 

** Capit. Pippini, ann. 755, § 18. About the same time a similar rule was enun- 
ciated in England. “ Ut nulli sacerdotum liceat fidejussorem esse, neque derelicta 
propria lege ad secularia judicia accedere.”” — Ecgberti Excerpt. cap. xvi 

tt Capit. Car. Mag, ann. 789, § 37. Also, Capit., ann. 794, § 37. 

tt The Second Council of Macon, in 585, complains bitterly that the inviolabil- 
ity of episcopal dignity received little respect at the hands of irreligious judges. 
(Concil. Matiscon. II, can. 9.) This is not to be wondered at, when these privileges 
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seen that Charlemagne and Louis-le-Débonnaire held the Pope 
himself as subject to their jurisdiction ; and the latter mon- 
arch even sent a layman as commissioner for the trial of Pas- 
chal I. A Capitulary of Charlemagne in 805 orders the public 
judges to expedite with diligence the suits of churches, wid- 
ows, and orphans,* showing that the secular courts were open 
to ecclesiastical cases, and were habitually applied to for them, 
which is confirmed by an allusion in Flodoard to the custom 
of Wulfarius, Archbishop of Rheims, and of his successor, 
Ebbo, in conducting personally the causes of their Church 
before the civil judges.¢| A law of 794 shows that the mon- 
arch exercised the right of sitting in ultimate appeal in crim- 
inal cases involving churchmen, as freely as in those con- 
cerning the laity;$ and another, in 805, directs the loftiest 
prelates to be brought to his tribunal for judgment.§ Even 
for certain violations of ecclesiastical discipline, we find Louis- 
le-Débonnaire, in 816, directing that clerical offenders shall be 
sent to him for punishment.|| A law of 819 forbidding the 
duel when both parties to an action were ecclesiastics, but 
retaining it when one was a layman, and in the former case 
referring the matter to the Count of the province, shows how 
complete was the jurisdiction of the secular tribunals over 
the clergy.4. Nor was the supremacy of the sovereign de- 
stroyed by the abasement of the kingly dignity consequent 
on the civil wars. In 845 the Synod of Thionville be- 
sought the assembled Carlovingian princes to employ their 
authority vigorously in bringing the Church back to its for- 
mer purity,** and a few months later the Synod of Ver- 


were disregarded by those who were most interested in maintaining them. The 
Fifth Council of Paris, in 615, found it necessary to forbid bishops from attacking 
each other in the secular courts. (Concil. Paris. V., can 11.) 

* Capit. Car. Mag. II., ann. 805, § 2. 

+ Flodoard. Hist. Remens. Lib. LI. ¢. 18, 19. 

¢ “ Veniant accusatores cum accusato, cum literis metropolitani, ut sciamus veri- 
tatem rei.” — Capit. Car. Mag., ann. 794, § 4. 

§ “ Episcopi et Abbates et Comites pravi veniant ad curtem.”” — Capit. Car. Mag. 
IIL., ann. 805, § 14. 

Epist. ad Archiepise. Salisburg. (Mirai Cod. Donat. Piar. cap. 13.) 

{ Capit. Ludov. Pii L, ann. 819, § 10. That the Church made no opposition to 
this is shown by its being included by Regino in his work, * De Discip. Eccles.” 
Lib. IL. ¢. 334. 

** “Petimus tandem ut ordo ecclesiasticus .... . per potestatem vestram, et per 
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neuil made a special request to Charles-le-Chauve that he 
would delegate full powers to commissioners to examine into 
and punish the violations of ecclesiastical discipline everywhere 
rampant." About the same time we find Modoin, Bishop 
of Autun, employing the secular courts in various quarrels 
with the clergy of Lyons, his metropolis, and maintaining the 
doctrine that only bishops and abbesses were exempt from 
secular jurisdiction ; + and this is confirmed by a passage in 
the Canons of St. Rodolf, Archbishop of Bourges, permitting 
the presence of priests in civil courts, with the permission of 
their bishop, when their own causes are to be heard.f 

All this proves irresistibly that ecclesiastics were amenable 
to civil jurisdiction, and that the king was recognized as the 
fountain of justice, from whom emanated the power of punish- 
ment and of vindicating the majesty of the law, even when 
the wrong-doer was a churchman. How great a change was 
wrought in a few years we may learn from a trifling incident 
at the Synod of Soissons in 853, where Charles is described as 
entering humbly,—*“ simpliciter cum Episcopis resedebat,’’ — 
and he, the King of the Franks and the grandson of Charle- 
magne, laid a complaint before the assembled prelates against 
a petty clerk, a mere deacon, Rainfroy of Rheims, whom he 
accused of forging royal precepts; and the bishops conde- 
scended to order the accused not to leave Rheims without 
justifying himself.§ Unimportant as is the occurrence, it 


ministerium ministrorum dominationis vestra, secundum antiquam consuetudinem, 
suum vigorem accipiat.”” — Capit. Car. Cal., Tit. IL. § 4. 

*“Ut..... apostolice disciplinw contemptores, missis a latere vestro probate 
fidei legatis, absque respectu personarum, et excxcatione munerum coerceantur.” 
— Capit. Car Cal., Tit. IIL. § 2. 

+ Much to the disgust of the Lyonese, who were deprived of their leader by the 
degradation of St. Agobard. Florus Diaconus vented his indignation in a long ele gy, 
soothing in its monotonous objurgation. He describes the doctrine of Modoin : — 

“ Dicere nullus honos debetur (credite) sacris 
Ordinibus : cunctos pulset ubique forum. 
Nam nisi cenobium mater muliebre gubernans 
Et sacer antistes, cetera pulvis erunt.”’ 

t “ Neque ad seculare judicium pergant...... Si vero eorum propria causa 
agenda est, cum licentia episcopi et cum advocato pergant.”’ — Capit. Rodolf. 
Bituricens. ¢. 19. 

§ Capit. Car. Cal., Tit. XI. act. 6. 
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registers a victory gained by the lowest of the clergy over the 
highest of the state, and it marks the obedience of the king 
to the doctrines promulgated in the most emphatic manner 
throughout the Capitularies of Benedict, which secure the 
Church from all interference on the part of secular tribu- 
nals.* We need not be surprised, therefore, that a few years 
later Nicholas I. was able to forbid any inquiry or examina- 
tion on the part of the laity into priestly morals or conduct, 
the sacerdotal character being too sacred for discussion by 
those whose only duty it was to revere and obey.t 


* The importance attached to this privilege is manifested by the careful iteration 
of the principle in various forms throughout the later books of the Capitularies. In 
the collection of Ansegise it receives little notice ; but Benedict is never tired of re- 
peating it. For instance, Lib. V. c. 70, 192, 378; Lib. VI. ec. 111, 164, 434; Lib. 
VIL. c. 139, 210, 438, 469, present it in different points of view. It was, however, 
by no means quietly admitted by the royal authority. Some ten years later, 
Charles, probably feeling himself stronger, adopted a very different course with 
Hinemar, Bishop of Laon. That restless prelate becoming involved in a dispute 
concerning a piece of land, Charles evoked the case to a secular court. Hinemar 
did not deny the jurisdiction, but sent an excuse in legal form for non-appearance 
at the first hearing. The angry monarch committed the high-handed act of seques- 
trating all the temporalities and revenues of the see, which drew upon him a long 
and earnest remonstrance from the sufferer’s uncle, the all-powerful Hinemar of 
Rheims, who stigmatized the royal act as unexampled and unheard of, — “quod 
nec in legibus nec in libris ecclesiasticis quemquam christianorum principum fecisse 
legimus.”’ (Hinem. pro Eccles. Libert. Defens. Expos. 1.) The Bishop of Laon 
was finally reinstated, and afterward proved a thorn in his uncle’s side. 

t “ Verum de presbyteris qualescunque sint, vobis, qui laici estis, nec judicandum 
est, nec de vita ipsorum quidpiam investigandum, sed episcoporum judicio quidquid 
est, per omnia reservandum.” — Epist. 97, § 70,— and this was addressed to a king. 

The practical immunity from punishment which ecclesiastical criminals thus en- 
joyed during the medieval period, and the lasting impression which the privilege 
made on national institutions, are well exemplitied by the privilegium clericale, or 
“benefit of clergy” of the English Common Law. That a clerk could be tried, 
convicted, and condemned by the Church alone, was a principle recognized, with 
some variations, by the jurisprudence of all Europe (Bracton, Lib. IIT. Tract ii. cap. 
9; Legg. Eccles. Maccabxi R. Scotor; Beaumanoir, Cap. XI. § 40; Siete Partidas, 
Pt. I. Tit. VI. 1. 61; Constit. Sicular. Lib. I. Tit. 42; Assises de Jerusalem, 
Baisse Court, cap. 14, 367; Specul. Suevic. cap. 77; Legg. S. Stephani Hungaror. 
R. cap. 3; Raguald. Ingemund. Leg. Suecor. Lib. I. cap. 20); and the judge who 
disregarded this prerogative incurred excommunication removable only by the Pope. 
(“ Cil qui l’aroient justici¢é seroient escommeni¢é griement, sans estre absols que par 
l’apostole.”’ —Beaumanoir, Cap. XI. § 44.) Although in France the convicted 
clerk was liable to perpetual imprisonment (Ibid, § 45), in England his only pun- 
ishment was degradation, irrespective of the number or degree of his crimes, (** Cum 
autem clericus sic de crimine convictus degradetur, non sequitur alia poena pro uno 
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This Decretal of Pope Nicholas leads us to consider another 
mode by which the ecclesiastical body sought to establish its 
superiority. This was a claim to inviolable sanctity. Not con- 
tent with immunity from secular jurisdiction, a determined 
effort was made to obtain immunity from secular accusation. 
The principle was too monstrous to be successfully introduced, 
and the canons which express it in the most unqualified man- 
ner are mingled with others whose careful enumeration of the 
causes of incompetency in witnesses shows that the more sweep- 


delicto vel pluribus ante degradationem perpetratis,”’ — ( Bracton, Lib. IIL. Tract. IL. 
cap. 9, § 2,) except for apostasy. When to this we add the enormous chances of 
escape afforded by the system of canonical compurgation, which rendered ecclesi- 
astical trials almost a ludicrous mockery of justice, we can readily understand that 
the privilege came to be regarded as a practical exemption from punishment. Be- 
coming gradually an integral portion of the Common Law, it thus extended itself 
into the substance of a pardon for a vast number of felonies, on the first conviction, 
to all offenders whose ability to read seemed to affiliate them to the ecclesiastical 
body ; while a liberal construction of the test provided aliens with books in their 
native language from which to prove their “clergy,’’ and blind men escaped the 
halter by speaking Latin 
degraded, and thus on a subsequent accusation was exposed to the justice of the 
secular courts ; so, after the privilege became general, the layman could plead his 
“clergy ’’ but once, and was barred from any repetition of his escape. Long after 
it had thus lost all special reference to the Church, the ingenuity of lawyers was 
taxed to the utmost in distinguishing between the shades of crime entitled to the 
benefit of clergy and those for which the convict was ousted, rendering this, ac- 
cording to Sir Matthew Hale, “one of the most involved and troublesome titles in 
the law.”’ (Hale, Placit. Coron, Chap. XLIV.-LIV.) Early in the reign of 
Queen Anne the privilege was extended to all malefactors, by removing the read- 
ing test, the unlettered felon being thus placed on a par with his more learned fel- 
lows ; and it was not until the present century was well advanced that this remnant 
of mediaval veneration was abolished by 7 and 8 Geo. IV. ¢. 28. 

That the English law was not the only one in which the difference of punishment 
meted out to clerk and layman amounted practically to almost an immunity for the 
former, is well exemplified in a Constitution of the Emperor Henry IV., in 1085, 
enforcing the Truce of God, under penalties of frightful severity, mutilation and 
death being unsparingly threatened for all infractions of it. A crime so unclerical 
would seem to claim especial punishment for malefactors whose profession would 


“ 


congruously.” Even as of old, the convicted clerk was 


render it peculiarly odious, particularly when we reflect that simple degradation or 
suspension would be but a trifling infliction on those who were so lost to all sense 
of their sacred functions as to come within the provisions of the edict. “Unde 
laici decollentur, inde clerici degradentur ; unde laici detruncentur, inde clerici ab 
officiis suspendantur ; et cum consensu laicorum crebris jejuniis et verberibus usque 
ad satisfactionem affligantur.” (Henrici IV. Constit. 1V., Patrologiw, T. 151, 
p. 1134.) 

The only secular tribunal which dared to exercise jurisdiction over ecclesiastics 
was that of the terrible Free Judges of Westphalia, whose claims to this privilege 


or 
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ing regulations were rejected by the common sense of man- 
kind. Bishops were especially the objects of this tender pre- 
caution. As early as the fourth century a Council of Carthage 
had forbidden the reception of accusations against bishops on 
the part of disreputable persons, and the Council of Chalcedon 
had repeated the prohibition. At that period such regulations 
only affected the internal affairs of the Church; but when the 
principle was adopted in the legislation of Charlemagne it as- 
sumed a wider significance, and became applicable to temporal 
as well as to spiritual matters.* It is true that the episcopal 
dignity had been protected from false accusations by a Constitu- 
tion of Valentinian II. in 439, imposing a fine of thirty pounds 
of gold as a penalty for such practices ;+ but this severity is 
mildness in comparison with the canons of Isidor, Ingilram, 
and their followers. It was asserted to have been an early 
doctrine of the Church that the bishop was not to be accused 
by any of his flock ; for the sheep do not attack their pastor, 
neither is the scholar greater than his teacher, nor may the 
slave destroy his master; ~—a principle repeated with a zeal 
which shows the importance attached to it and the persistent 
efforts made to establish its recognition. Had this dogma been 
successful it would soon have been applied to the whole eccle- 
are proved by the occasional exemptions granted to particular churches. (Sencken- 
berg, De Judic. Westphal. Cap. XIX. § 7.) Even this, however, was not always 
submitted to ; for when, in 1448, the Vehmgericht, at the complaint of two knights, 
cited Theodoric, Archbishop of Maintz, that prelate appealed for protection to the 
Papal Legate at the Imperial Court. The Cardinal of St. Angelo accordingly lost 
no time in denouncing the heaviest spiritual penalties against the audacity which 
set at naught the rights of the Church, — “licet juxta sacrorum canonum disposi- 
tionem laicis in personas ecclesiasticas . ... . et bonis eorundem nulla prorsus com- 
petat jurisdictio sive potestas.”” (Gudeni Cod. Diplomat., ‘Tom. IV. p. 306.) 

* Capit. Car. Mag. L., ann. 789, §§ 29, 34. Capit., ann. 794, § 34. 

t Const. 23, C. I. 3. 

t Thus to Evaristus, a Pope of the first century, was attributed the canon, “Non 
est a plebe vel a vulgaribus hominibus arguendus vel accusandus episcopus, licet sit 
inordinatus”’ (Gratian. Caus, IL. q. 7, can. 1, Pseudo-Evarist. Epist. 2); Pius I. was 
cited as authority for “ Oves pastorem suum non reprehendant, plebs episcopum non 
accuset, nec vulgus eum arguat, quoniam non est discipulus super magistrum, neque 
servus supra dominum” (Ibid. Caus. VI. q. 1, can. 9, Pseudo-Pii Epist. 1); while 
Calixtus I. was made responsible for “ Criminationes contra doctorem nemo susci- 
piat, quia non oportet filios patres reprehendere, nec servos dominos lacerare”’ (Ivon. 
Decret. P. V. ¢. 234, Pseudo-Calixt. Epist. 1),— which is almost literally identical 
with Capit. Lib. VI. cap. 357, while Lib. V. cap. 315 is equally strong. 
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siastical body ; for clerical peecadilloes were declared to be ob- 
jects of toleration, and not of punishment,* and a canon from 
Ingilram and Isidor was adopted, which shielded priests from 
all accusations made by those whose virtue and orthodoxy were 
not known and approved.t It was even proposed to forbid any 
layman to aceuse an ecclesiastic,{ and the inviolability of the 
higher clergy was secured by penalties of frightful severity 
denounced against those who should insult or injure prelates. 
To accuse them was declared to be an accusation of the ordi- 
nance of God, and a calumniator of his bishop was declared by 
law to be a homicide, who was to be dealt with accordingly. 
In addition to this, Charlemagne had been induced to adopt 
another of the forgeries, according to which a Roman Synod un- 
der Sylvester I. had decreed that for the conviction of a bishop 
the testimony of seventy-two witnesses was requisite, while forty- 

* In a canon attributed by Isidor to Anaclet. “ Pastor ecclesiw . . . . pro re- 
probis moribus magis est tolerandus quam distringendas.” — Remig. Curiens. Epise 
can. 17 (Pseudo-Anaclet. Epist. 5). 

t “ Quorum fides, vita et libertas nescitur non possunt sacerdotes accusare.” — Capit. 
Lib. VI. cap. 359 (Ingilram. c. 16, Pseado-Calixt. Epist. 2, Pseudo-Fabian. Epist. 2). 

t “Nullus laicus audeat clerico crimen inferre.” (Gratian. Caus. II. q. 7, can. 2, 
Pseudo-Sylvester.) “Laico non licet quemlibet clericorum accusare.” (Ibid. can. 3, 
Psendo-Marcellin. Epist. 2.) There was a certain fairness in the forgeries when this 
rule was made to work both ways, and neither class was allowed to accuse the other : 
“ Quoniam sicut sacerdotes vel reliqui clerici a secularium laicorum excluduntur ac- 
cusatione, ita illi ab istorum sunt excludendi et alienandi criminatione ” (Gratian. 
Caus. 2, q. 7, can. 6, Psendo-Fabian. Epist. 2) ; but while the latter part of this pre- 
cept was repeated and insisted on, the former was passed over. At the Council of 
Maintz, in 813, it was made the special duty of the priesthood to see that the mis- 
deeds of their parishioners were punished, — “ Si autem neglexerint sui gradus peri- 
culo subjacebant ”’ (Concil. Magunt. can. 7), — and that this was practically enforced 
will be evident when we come to consider the jurisdiction of the clergy. The doc- 
trine of Isidor was in full vigor in the Scottish law of the fourteenth century : “ Ap- 
probatione, acquietatione, et testimonio repelluntur . .. . clerici contra laicos et e 
converso.”” (Roberti I. Scot. Stat. IT. cap. 34.) 

§ Any one who should offer to a bishop “ aliquam injuriam aut injustam deho- 
norationem ” was to compound for his life; all his property was confiscated to the 
Church, and he was to pay to the king a triple “ bannum,” or sixty solidi, —an im- 
mense fine, — with the proviso that, if unable to make the payment, he became a 
slave of the fise until he could do so, which was probably for life. Capit. Ingilen- 
heim. Lud. Pii, § 3. 

“ Dei ordinationem accusat, in qua constituuntur, qui episcopos accusat aut con- 
demnat.” — Capit. Lib. VIL. cap. 167. 

“ Si quis clericus vel laicus exprobrator vel calumniator suo episcopo extiterit, ut 


homicida habeatur.”’ — Ibid. cap. 203. 
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four were necessary in the case of a priest, thirty-seven in that 
of a cardinal-deacon, and seven for a sub-deacon, — all to be 
men of family and professing Christians.* Had these efforts 
met with the success desired by their authors, it is not easy 
to follow out the results to their ultimate consequences. The 
sacerdotal body, thus elevated into a supreme and inaccessible 
caste, would probably have speedily become infected with the 
corruptions inseparable from irresponsible power and immu- 
nity ; and when Europe, unable to endure the existence of the 
pestilential mass, had at length arisen and destroyed it, religion 
itself, degraded by its ministers, might perhaps have perished 
with them. 

While thus throwing off all subjection to the judicial author- 
ity of the state, the Church was making rapid progress in ac- 
quiring an important share in the general administration of 
justice. The functions of the judge are among the most poten- 
tial sources of influence, and a class that can arrogate to itself, 
as a class-privilege, the right to dispense the law, has thereby 
secured no small share in the government of the body politic, 
while its authority over all ranks of society tacitly becomes al- 
most unlimited. To combine this source of power with the 
ministrations of religion was to control the life, here and here- 
after, of every man, —a prize worth striving for, and for which 
the ecclesiastics possessed a favorable base of operations. In 
the early days of Christianity, the Church formed a society of 
voluntary cohesion, kept by persecution constantly purified of 
all unruly and worldly elements. The law of Christian love 
would therefore naturally lead all members to refer questions 
arising among themselves to the friendly arbitration of the bish- 
ops, and there would be little risk that any one would incur the 
scandal of appealing from their decision. When, however, the 
despised and oppressed sect grew rich and powerful, and when at 
length, dominant in the Empire, it became the channel through 
which avarice and ambition might reach their desires, the ne- 
cessity arose of either abandoning this custom or giving legal 
validity to the episcopal judgments. Accordingly a law of Arca- 
* Capit. Car. Mag. VI, ann. 806, § 23.— A variation of this regulation oceurs 
among the fragments attributed to Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, toward 
the close of the seventh century. (Thorpe, II. 73.) 
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dius and Honorius, in 398, declares that those who desire to refer 
civil suits to the arbitration of bishops shall not be prevented 
from doing so; and another, in 408, renders final the decisions 
in such cases, and directs the secular officials to carry them into 
execution.* It will be observed that these regulations refer 
exclusively to powers of arbitration conferred by the consent of 
both parties; and that bishops had no absolute jurisdiction is 
shown by another law of the same Emperor, declaring that they 
had cognizance only of matters relating to religion, all secular 
vases belonging to the ordinary tribunals.¢ The only traces of 
any other judicial functions are in cases referred to bishops for 
decision by special command of the ruler, the occasional oc- 
currence of which is manifested in the rescripts of Theodoric 
and the legislation of Justinian.t The latter monarch, how- 
ever, bestowed upon them, in addition, a very considerable 
supervisory power over the ordinary courts, with authority to 
refer all doubtful cases to the Emperor.§ 

The Western Barbarians, however, were more ready to foster 
the judicial functions of the Church. Transferring, with the 
zeal of imperfect Christianity, to their bishops the blind venera- 


* Const. 7, 8, C. 1. 4. — The extent to which this system of episcopal arbitration 
was carried is strikingly exemplified by the complaints of St. Augustine, who de- 
clares the occupation thus forced upon him to be a serious impediment to the per- 
formance of his religious duties. 

+ “ Quotiens de religione agitur, episcopos convenit judicare ; cateras vero causas, 
que ad ordinarios cognitores vel ad usum publici juris pertinent, legibus oportet 
audiri.” — Lib. XVI. Cod. Theod. Tit. 11, lL. 1. We may perhaps assume that such 
a declaration would scarcely have been thought necessary if the prelates had not been 
found trespassing on the ordinary functions of the courts. 

t Theodor. Const. 67 (Goldast III. 49). Novel. 123, ¢. 21. — Itis true that some 
supervisory power was conferred on the bishops, who were instructed to visit the 
prisons weekly, and to sce that the prisoners were not unjustly treated ; but the only 
remedy, when inte rference was necessary, was by complaint to the Emperor. Const. 
22,C. 1.4. 

§ Novell. 86, cap. 1, 2, 4. — When unreasonable delay occurred in a suit, the pleader 
could appeal to his bishop, who was to summon the judge to render justice, and if he 
was contumacious, was to report him to the Emperor for punishment. When par- 
tiality was feared, the pleader could demand that the bishop should have a seat on 
the bench. A suitor dissatisfied with a decision could appeal to the bishop, who 
then heard the case as between judge and plaintiff, and could condemn the former to 
make good any damage inflicted on the latter, subject to an appeal to the Emperor ; 
and all this in both criminal and civil cases, —“ sive de pecuniaria causa, sive de 
criminalibus.”’ 


or 
ot 
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tion felt toward the inspired ministers of their early mythol- 
ogy, they made it easy for the prelates to take advantage of the 
superiority which cultivated intelligence possesses over brute 
force. Besides, the rude and imperfect Barbarian codes, of 
course, rapidly became unsuited to the wants of the possessors 
of the fairest provinces of Rome, creating the desire for a more 
complex system of law; and as every man was entited to be 
judged by his ancestral code, there must have arisen a confu- 
sion of jurisprudence which an honest but untutored rachin- 
borg was utterly unable to unravel. The impatient Frank, 
when engaged in litigation with a Roman, might disdain to 
submit to the jurisdiction of a judge of the conquered race, and 
might well prefer to lay his case before the bishop, whom he re- 
garded with well-deserved respect ; while, on the other hand, the 
Roman, in a quarrel with a Barbarian, would likewise desire the 
sentence of a judge whose decrees would command obedience 
when those of his compatriot might be received with undis- 
guised contempt. We can thus readily understand the crea- 
tion of an important voluntary jurisdiction, of which the ex- 
tent can be gathered from a canon of the Council of Tarra- 
gona, as early as 516, forbidding the clergy to hear causes on 
Sundays, or to entertain criminal actions, while permitting 
them to dispense justice at other times, in civil cases, with 
the consent of parties ;* while the Eleventh Counci! of Toledo, 
in 675, found it necessary to threaten deposition and perpetual 
excommunication against all ecclesiastics concerned in render- 
ing sentences of death or mutilation.t The Wisigoths, indeed, 
were disposed to clothe their bishops with very extensive judi- 
cial functions, copied from the legislation of Justinian, with- 
out the check of Imperial supervision. The laws of Ricaswind, 
about this period, empower a plaintiff, who suspects his judge of 
partiality, to demand the association of the bishop with him on 
the bench ; when bishops were selected as arbitrators by par- 
ties, their verdicts were rendered binding, and the court that 


* Concil. Tarracon. can. 4. 

t “His a quibus Domini sacramenta tractanda sunt, judicium sanguinis agitare 
non licet.” — Concil. Tolet. XI. can. 6. So also in England in the eighth century 
“ Cavendum quoque est clericis ut non sint judices in condemnatione hominis.” — 
Ecgberti Excerpt. cap. 156. 
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refused to execute them was visited with a heavy fine ; and, 
finally, they were authorized to reverse all unjust decisions, 
either with or without the consent of the judge.* There is 
little evidence, however, that these vast prerogatives, which 
trenched so nearly on the royal power, had much practical 
effect in an age of turbulent anarchy, although the reverence 
of legislators might leave them a place on the statute-book. In 
France a provision somewhat similar is found in an edict of Clo- 
tair 1.,in 560, which directs that, in the absence of the king, the 
bishops shall correct the judges for any unjust sentences, in or- 
der that on further investigation the wrong may be set right.t 
This, if generally enforced, must have given to the Church a 
very extensive appellate jurisdiction, which could readily be 
made the instrument of immense influence ; but that the exer- 
cise of judicial functions, although occasionally attempted by 
prelates, was not sanctioned by the canons, is shown by Greg- 
ory of Tours, who reproaches Badegisilus, the unclerical Bishop 
of Le Mans, with sitting as associate judge in secular tribunals, 
— evidently considering such proceedings to be as irregular as 
the military exploits of the rapacious prelate. 


* L. Wisigoth. Lib. LI. Tit. I. cap. 23, 29, 30. — The first and third of these laws, 
by far the most important in the power which they conferred, are retained in the 
Fuero Juzgo (Lib. I. Tit. 1, 1. 22, 28), showing how thoroughly the influence of the 
bishops survived the wreck of the Gothic monarchy. It is curious, however, to ob- 
serve that influence declining in Spain earlier than in the rest of Europe. The 
code known as Las Siete Partidas gives to bishops only an admonitory power over 
judges, and orders them to report unjust decisions to the king. (Part. L Tit. 6, 
1. 48.) The same law forbids ecclesiastics to preside in secular cases “ porque serie 
vergiienza de se entremeter del fuero de los legos los que sefialadamiente son dados 
para servicio de Dios,” — except in certain matters, the careful enumeration of 
which discovers considerable jealousy of clerical encroachments. This perhaps was 
essential when even monks assumed judicial functions, and it became necessary to 
prohibit such violations of their vows by another law of the same code. (Part. III. 
Tit. 4, 1.4.) That this was not uncalled for is shown by its retention in the Or- 
denamiento de Alcal:d, a subsequent body of law, remaining in force until the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. 

+ “ Si judex aliquem contra legem injuste damnaverit, in nostri absentia ab epis- 
copis castigetur ; ut quod perpere judicavit, versatim melius discussione habita, emen- 
dare procuret.”’ — Const. Chloth., ann. 560, § 6 

t Greg. Turon. Hist. Lib. VIII. ¢ 39.— How completely the views of the Church 
were altered in time, and how thoroughly the opposite principle became ingrafted 
into the institutions of Christendom, is well illustrated by the long line of ecclesias- 
tical Chancellors of England, extending from the Saxon period, beyond the Refor- 
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All this passed away with the Merovingians. It was essen- 
tially antagonistic to the system of government of the new 
dynasty, and the institution of the Missi Dominici, — the most 
powerful element in the polity of Charlemagne, rendering any 
episcopal appellate jurisdiction superfluous, — must soon have 
destroyed any lingering traces of it that remained. We may 
therefore assume, that in the first half of the ninth century 
the privilege of adjudicating secular causes on the part of the 
bishops must have been limited solely to friendly arbitration. 
Even this the intelligent jealousy of the Emperors was desirous 
of abolishing ; for there is a Capitulary expressly forbidding 
any one to select ecclesiastical judges, where there was a sec- 
ular tribunal accessible, even if both parties consented.* The 
only judicial power remaining was therefore confined to that 
often conferred in special cases over private possessions, by 
which the vassal, whether layman or ecclesiastic, had the priv- 
ilege of administering justice within his own domains, — a 
species of grant which became almost universal, and to which 
is attributable the origin of the seignorial * droits de justice.”’ T 
This, although it conferred the power of life and death, ¢ was 
exclusively a private right, and, however extensive the terri- 


mation, and even into the seventeenth century in the person of Bishop Williams. A 
relic of it, indeed, is still seen in the strangely incongruous functions of the Anglican 
bishops as members of the House of Peers, the High Court of Justice of the realm. 
— We may add, that the earliest Icelandic code extant, compiled about 1118, nearly 
a century after the conversion of the island, shows the bishops as a portion, er officio, 
of the Légretto, or chief central court (Grigis, Sect. IL.), besides which they had a 
limited jurisdiction in their respective districts (Ibid., Sect. V. Tit. 31). 

** Qui autem episcopum vel sacerdotes aut clericos judicare sibi maluerint, hoc 
quoque fieri non permittimus.” — Capit. Lib. V. c. 387. It is evident from this 
that the clause “ ut episcopi justitias faciant in suas parochias ” (Capit. Car. Mag., 
ann. 794, § 4) refers only to ecclesiastical questions, which indeed may be gathered 
from the context of the law itself. 

+The form of this privilege generally ran, “In integra emunitate, absque 
ullius introitu judicum, de quaslibet causas freda exigendum, perpetualiter habeat 
concessa.”” See Marculf. Lib. I. Formul. 3, 4, 14, 16, 17, ete., where the frequency 
of its occurrence shows its universality. Indeed, a charter of Chilperic II., in 717, 
declares that all donations from the royal fise carry this immunity with them. It 
was of very ancient origin, being alluded to in an edict of Childebert I. in 595, and 
of Clotair IT. in 615. 

t* Ut habeant ecclesiw earum justitias, tam in vita illorum qui habitant in ipsis 
ecclesiis quamque in pecuniis et substantiis eorum.’’ — Capit. Car. Mag. 1V., ann. 


806, § 1. 
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torial possessions of the Church might be, it was far inferior to 
the public supremacy to which the efforts of the clergy were 
directed. The forged donation of the Western Empire by 
Constantine might seem to cover this among its broad prerog- 
atives; but that document had thus far been treated with 
silent contempt, and recourse was had to another source of 
undisputed authority. The Theodosian Code was held in 
great respect throughout Western Europe, where the legisla- 
tion of Justinian was little known. The Wisigoths had even 
abandoned their ancestral jurisprudence in its favor, and, as 
the basis of all law for the populations not strictly barbarian, 
it was the “ Lex Romana, que est omnium humanarum mater 
legum.”’* In this august and authoritative code a bold in- 
terpolation was effected, by which, among laws directly op- 
posite in their tenor, one was inserted authorizing either party 
in a suit, at any stage of the proceedings, from the first plea 
to the time of rendering a verdict, to take the affair out of 
court and place it in the hands of a bishop, even against the 
remonstrance of the adversary; and the decision of the holy 
prelate was to be without appeal, and to be held inviolate 
throughout all time. This monstrous perversion of justice 
was then transferred to the Capitularies, where it was prefaced 
in the most solemn manner as having been adopted by the 
Emperor, with the consent of his subjects, as part and parcel 
of the law, binding on all the nations which yielded obedience 
to the Carlovingian sceptre. T 

When such doctrines were successfully advanced, it is no 
wonder that their advocates could condense them into a legal 
maxim at once terse and comprehensive, — * The ecclesiastic 
judges all; he is judged by none,” {—and that they were 


* Capit. Add. IV. c. 160. 

t Capit. Lib. VI. ¢. 366.— Historians have generally admitted that Charlemagne 
was induced to adopt and promulgate this regulation. No original Capitulary, 
however, has been found containing it, and as it is completely opposed to the 
leading principles of his policy, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the sanc- 
tion is also a forgery, worthy of that which it introduces. The latter still occupies 
its place in the Theodosian Code, and it was reserved for the learned Godefroy in 
the seventeenth century to demonstrate its falsity. (Lib. XVI. Cod. Theod. Tit. 12.) 

t “ Spiritalis judicat omnia; ipse autem a nemine judicatur.” — Capit. Add. IIT. 
¢e. 20. This, which is merely 1 Corinth ii. 15, is an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which Scriptural texts were construed and applied to subserve the pur- 


poses of the period. 
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successful is abundantly manifest. In 857 we find Charles- 
le-Chauve commanding that all malefactors throughout the 
kingdom — murderers, burglars, robbers, thieves, oppressors, 
etc. — shall be tried by the bishops, and then handed over to 
the counts for punishment; and to render this more effica- 
cious, all priests are directed to make lists of the offenders in 
their parishes, who are to be brought before the bishops, if 
contumacious under the reformatory efforts of their pastors.* 
The Church thus absorbed the whole administration of crim- 
inal justice, with its overwhelming influence ; and, as if this 
was not sufficient, the power of sitting in judgment on the 
king himself, and of deposing him, was not only arrogated, but 
admitted. The sons of Louis-le-Débonnaire had made use of 
the authority of the bishops as a stalking-horse in their par- 
ricidal chase, and with the increase of episcopal prerogative 
the invention returned to plague its creators. Charles, guilt- 
less in this respect at least, is seen addressing his prelates in 
859, even in his hour of triumph after the recovery of his 
kingdom, —** 1 should not be dethroned, at least without be- 
ing heard and judged by the bishops, whose ministry conse- 
crated me as king, who are styled the thrones of God, in whom 
God resides, and through whom he makes manifest his de- 
crees. To their paternal admonitions and punishments I am 
ready to submit, and now do submit myself.” + It was there- 
fore only the legitimate result of these principles when, in the 
thirteenth century, the popular lawgivers of Germany, framing 
a code for the people, declared that the Pope is the fountain of 

* “Ex his mandat senior noster ut primum episcopali auctoritate judicentur, et 
sie postea a comitibus legaliter constrigantur.”” — Capit. Car. Cal. Tit. XXIV. 
§§ 3, 8. 

+ Capit. Car. Cal., Tit. XXX. § 3. — This was the acknowledgment and legitimate 
application of the doctrine advanced in an epistle attributed to the humble Clement, 
disciple of St. Peter, commanding for priest and bishop the same obedience as that 
rendered to God, under the severest penalties in this world and the next. “ Eorum 
vero est vobis obedire ut Deo. Si autem nobis episcopis non obedierint omnes pres- 
byteri, diaconi, ac subdiaconi, et reliqui clerici, omnesque principes tam majoris 
ordinis quam et inferioris, ac reliqui populi, tribus et lingua non obtemperaverint, 
non solum infames sed et extorres a regno Dei,” etc. Nearly as extraordinary was 
the principle that the laity should do nothing without the consent of the bishop. 
Strangers were not to settle in the diocese, nor were the inhabitants to leave it with- 
out his permission. ‘ Anime vero eorum ei credit sunt ; ideo omnia ejus consilio 
agere debent, et eo inconsulto nihil.” (Remigii Curiens. Epise. can. 4, 5. — Pseudo- 
Clement. Epist. 3.) 
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justice, temporal as well as spiritual, and that from him is de- 
rived the jurisdiction of emperors and princes, who are bound 
to execute his decrees.* 

In the comprehensive struggle for independence, of which 
we have thus followed the details, but one point was wanting 
to release the Church from all subjection to the secular author- 
ity. As long as the king exercised the power of appointing to 
high places in the hierarchy, his control could not be entirely 
shaken off, and the inferiority of the ecclesiastic was implied 
as well as expressed. From the origin of the episcopal office, 
the choice of its incumbents was made by popular election, 
the community as well as the clergy enjoying the right of suf- 
frage ; and as this general principle was everywhere established, 
it is hardly worth while to trace the vicissitudes and excep- 
tions to which it was occasionally exposed by time or accident. 
Of course, while the Christians continued a poor and insig- 
nificant sect, unacknowledged by the law, or recognized only 
by persecution, no interference by the secular magistrates was 
to be expected in their choice of ecclesiastical superiors. As 
the Church became wealthy and powerful, however, common 
prudence would dictate to the sovereign the necessity of some 
control over the selection of those who were in reality high 
officers in the state as well as spiritual dignitaries, and we 
have seen that the Emperors of both the East and West ex- 
ercised the right of confirming him who was highest of all. 

* “Ensem judicii secularis concedit Papa Imperatori. Ensis ecclesiasticas Paps 
ipsi est concessus, ut debito tempore judicet sedens super equum candidum, et 
Imperator debet Papa stapiam tenere. . ... . Hoc ipso indicatur quod omnem eum 
quicunque Papz resistit, quemque ipse judicio ecclesiastico cogere non valet, ad 
obediendum debet Imperator et alii seculares Principes cogere per proscriptionem.”’ 
— Spec. Suevic. Introit. §§ 22, 23, 24. This is the more curious when we consider 
that at the time when it was written the Digest and the Institutes were already the 
objects of intense study and almost superstitious veneration, and that they are even 
alluded to in the code which is prefaced by such a declaration. That it was ex- 
tracted by the compiler of the code from the sermons of Berthold of Ratisbon 
(Alex. a Daniels de Saxon. Spec. Orig. p. 19) does not render it the less an ex- 
pression of the recognized doctrine of the period, that the Pope is the source of all 
authority. In the fourteenth century, the legal author of the Richtstich Landrecht, 
while jealously defining the limits of Papal and secular legislation, says, “ Amplius 
dicunt clerici Pontificem etiam Apostolorum regulas rejicere posse ” (Lib. IL. c. 24), 
which is the legitimate result of “ Nescitis quoniam angelos judicabimus ¢ quanto 
magis sxcularia ” (Pseudo-Pii Epist. 2). 
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The Church thus paid the penalty of its worldly aspirations, 
and the temporalities to which it clung with such tenacity 
weighed it to the earth, and rendered it the subject of those 
whom it aspired to master. As its territorial possessions grew 
wider, so grew the necessity of royal supervision over those 
who controlled them.* The tribute of military service owed 
by the lands was in itself a sufficient reason for the king to 
have some part in the nomination of those who were to render 
it; and though Charlemagne forbade ecclesiastics from bearing 
arms personally, he took good care not to exempt them from 
furnishing their quota of well-appointed trogps. The theory 
thus was election by the diocese in general, confirmation by 
the king, and ordination by the metropolitan and his suffra- 
gans; but the right of confirmation implies the right of re- 
jection, and the latter, in the hands of energetic or unscrupu- 
lous sovereigns, practically amounts to the appointing power. 
Searcely had the Franks assured to themselves their rapid 
conquest of Gaul, when even the zealous piety of recent con- 
version could not restrain them from arrogating this important 
privilege as a portion of the royal prerogative, and the re- 
peated allusions of Gregory of Tours to its exercise as a matter 
of course, show us that this was the rule and not the excep- 
tion.t ‘This invasion of the traditional rights of the Church 
was not submitted to without a struggle. In 557 the Third 
Council of Paris protested against the abuse of royal power, in 
a canon which directs that any appointee not duly elected 





* We have not space to enter upon the history of territorial aggrandizement, 
which rendered the ecclesiastical body so formidable a portion of the feudal re- 
public. ‘The general facts are well known, and a minute investigation would 
require a treatise by itself. A single instance will sufficiently illustrate the result, 
when we mention that in the eleventh century the Abbey of Fulda held fiefs which 
were bound to furnish to the Imperial service six thousand well-appointed fighting 
men. (Engelhus. Chron. ed. 1671, p. 199.) 

+ Thus, taking the important diocese of Tours alone, we find in 520 the singular 
spectacle of two bishops conjoined, Theodorus and Proculus, “ jubente beata Chro- 
dielde regina.” Ina little more than a year they are succeeded by Dinisius, “ per 
electionem prefati regis.” Two years afterward, the see is occupied by Ommatius, 
“ex jussu Chlodomeris regis.” (Hist. Lib. X. cap. 31, Lib. ILL. cap. 17.) An in- 
structive instance is that which occurred in 517 in the bishopric of Auvergne, where 
St. Quintin was elected by the people, but a certain Apollinaris hastened to King 
Thierry, and “ oblatis multis muneribus” was created bishop. (Lib. IIL cap. 2.) 
Further examples would be superfluous. 
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should be refused ordination by the metropolitan and his suf- 
fragans, and that any episcopal traitor not keeping the en- 
gagement should be cut off from all communion with the rest.* 
How little practical influence this provision enjoyed when 
brought into contact with the brute force of the Merovingian 
kings, is exemplified by an instance which occurred a few 
years later. A certain Emerius had been installed as Bishop 
of Saintes, by command of Clotair L., under circumstances of 
peculiar irregularity, the king having dispensed with the ser- 
vices of the metropolitan in the consecration. At the death of 
Clotair, the offended Archbishop Leontius, relying on the pre- 
sumable weakness of a new king, and perhaps also on the 
canon of Paris, assembled a synod, deposed the intruder, and 
sent a new bishop elect to Charibert for confirmation. The 
blood of Clovis took fire ; the unhappy expectant, Heraclius, 
was banished after undergoing a savage punishment; Emerius 
was reinstated, and the Archbishop and his suffragans were 
visited with ruinous fines.t| The endless struggle, however, 
continued. In 615 the Fifth Council of Paris made another 
effort to achieve independence, by pronouncing null and void 
the consecration of any candidate not duly elected by the peo- 
ple and clergy, with the approbation of the provincial bishops ; t 
but the attempt was vain, for when Clotair II. published the 
canons of the Council in a royal edict, thus giving them legal 
authority, he introduced a clause excepting the royal courtiers 
from the effects of the prohibition.§ That this left matters 
as before we learn from a precept of Dagobert L., in 650, con- 
ferring the see of Cahors on Didier, his treasurer, who was not 
even in orders at the time. It speaks, indeed, of the consent 
of the people having been given, but not of their having elected 
the candidate; and the terms of the act itself, and also of the 
order to the Archbishop to consecrate the nominee, are those of 


* Concil. Paris. III., can. 8. 

t “ Exactis a Leontio episcopo mille aureis, reliquos juxta possibilitatem condem- 
narent episcopos, et sic patris est ultus injuriam.” — Greg. Turon. Hist., Lib. 1V. 
cap. 26. 

t Concil. Paris. V., can. 1. 

§ “ Vel certe si de palatio eligitur, per meritum person et doctrine ordinetur.” 
— Edict. Chloth. IT. § 1. 

VOL. xc. —No. 191. 3 
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a master exercising his pleasure without a doubt as to its 
legality.* Even Marculfus, in giving the formule for such 
documents, couches them in terms of absolute command, and 
inserts no allusion to any elective franchise as having been 
exercised in favor of the recipient; though another formula 
of petition from the people, asking the royal approval of their 
choice, shows that the right of election was occasionally ad- 
mitted, in strict subordination to the will of the sovereign,t 
and a passage in the Bavarian Code would indicate that the 
practice was the same in the Christianized portions of Ger- 
many.{ In Spain, at the same period, a canon of the Twelfth 
Council of Toledo, held in 681, allowing no right of suffrage 
whatever to either clergy or people, shows that the royal 
power of nomination was even recognized and admitted by the 
Church.§ Charlemagne, who, besides this traditional au- 
thority as king, perhaps held the right of investiture and the 
most absolute veto by direct concession from Adrian L., || was 
not likely to allow his prerogative to become obsolete. When, 
therefore, in 803, he granted the privilege of electing their 
bishops to the people and clergy of the dioceses, he did it in 
terms which imply that it was a favor of the Imperial grace, 
and not a simple acknowledgment of a right. That it was so 
regarded is shown by its repetition being procured from Louis- 


* Dagoberti Preceptum (Baluze). — Didier evidently considered himself as in- 
debted for the bishopric to the king, and not to the people. He addresses Dagobert : 
* Cadurechx Ecclesia cui (Deo auctore) ex jussu vestro presideo.” — Epist. Francor 
41. (Freher, Corpus Hist. Franc.) 

+ Mareulf. Lib. 1. Form. 5, 6, 7. — That the absence of all allusion to popular 
election in these formule was not a mere oversight, but that they were intended for 
cases of absolute appointment, is shown by comparing them with the “ Formulz 
Promotionum Episcopalium ” (Baluze, 11. 591 et seq.), under the Second Race, in 
which the elective franchise is fully referred to. 

t L. Baioar. Tit. I. Cap. 11, § 1 

§ Concil. Tolet. XII. can. 6.— The royal privileges appear to have been great at 
this time, and the subordination of the Church complete, when we see it admitted by 
another canon of this Council (can. 3) that excommunication was removable at the 
king’s pleasure, and became null and void, ipso facto, in any one admitted to the 
royal table. This rule even found its way into the Carlovingian Capitularies 
(Baluze, II. 368), but does not seem to have been acted on. 

“ Ut nisi a rege laudetur et investiatur episcopus a nemine consecretar.” — Gra- 
tian. Dist. 63, can. 22. The authenticity of this grant has already been discussed in 
this journal, No. 190, pp. 73, 74 
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le-Débonnaire in 816, shortly after his accession.* That the 
unquestioned legal right of confirmation or rejection was rig- 
idly enforced, we may readily believe; for, even after twenty 
years of civil war had reduced the royal power to compara- 
tive insignificance, the privilege of popular election hardly 
amounted to more than the congé d’élire,— that ingenious 
fiction by which the Anglican Church reconciles Apostolic tra- 
dition with the supremacy of the Defender of the Faith. Thus 
in $45 the Synod of Thionville requests the sons of Louis to 
nominate incumbents for the sees then vacant,t and soon after- 
ward the Synod of Verneuil petitions Charles-le-Chauve not 
to allow the see of Rheims to remain longer without a bishop, 
and also not to withhold his consent to the installation of 
Agius, who had a year previous been elected to the diocese of 
Orleans, and had been consecrated by Wenilo, his Archbishop. 
So when some irregularity prevented the installation of Wul- 
fadus, bishop elect of Langres, the Synod of Chiersy applied to 
Charles to appoint another; the king graciously permitted the 
Synod to elect a bishop, but they considered it necessary to 
obtain the royal confirmation of their choice, and they applied 
for it through the Arch-chaplain Hilduin in terms which mark 
how absolute was the prerogative of the sovereign.§ 





The change in tone wrought by a few years, therefore, be- 
comes peculiarly significant when we find in the bold epistle 
addressed by the Neustrian bishops, in 858, to Louis-le-Ger- 
manique, then in undisturbed usurpation of his brother's 
kingdom, a declaration of independence, to the effect that the 


* Capit. Car. Mag. I., ann. 803, § 2. Capit. Ludov. Pii, ann. 816, § 2.— As there 
is nothing said in these Capitularics of the royal assent being requisite, it has been 
assumed that the right of confirmation was then formally abandoned ; but this is en- 
tirely at variance with the whole history of the period. If other proof were wanting, 
the Imperial control over Papal elections would in itself be suflicient, and that this 
control was exercised over bishops in general is proved to a demonstration by the 
Formul. Promot. Episcopal. VI. (Baluze, II. 603, 604), as well as by canon 22 of 
Concil. Paris. VI., ann. 829. 


t “ Monemus ut sedes. ..... Episcopos a Deo datos ct a vobis regulariter designa- 
tos et gratia Sancti Spiritus consecratos, accipiant.” — Capit. Car Cal., Tit. II. § 2. 


t Capit. Car. Cal., Tit. IIT. §§ 9, 10. 

§ “ Unde suggesserat eadem Synodus regi ut alterum ad regendum prefatam 
constitueret ecclesiam .... . obsecrantis hujus in hoe Hilduini consensum et 
deprecationem ipsius pro ¢o apud regem.”— Flodoard. Hist. Remens. Lib. IIL. 


c. 24. 
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churches which they held were not benefices to be bestowed by 
the king at his pleasure, or resumed; and when, in 880, the 
unquestionable right of the sovereign to put forward a candi- 
date for election was stigmatized by Hinemar, in a letter to the 
king, as a doctrine belched forth by hell.* The contrast is even 
more striking between Leo IV., in 853, humbly asking the 
Emperors Lothair and Louis II. to permit the consecration of 
Colonus as Bishop of Rieti, or, if they preferred, to bestow on 
him the see of Tusculum,— and Nicholas I., in 865, reprov- 
ing King Lothair for using his influence to sway the elections 
of bishops in Lotharingia, and forbidding him to allow certain 
sees to be filled, until the Papal pleasure should be consulted.t 

This last instance shows us the Pope endeavoring to grasp 
at the power which appeared to be departing from the king ; 
and his successors followed it up with an energy which filled 
Europe with confusion for centuries. Nicholas, however, was 
disinterestedly anxious to free the Church from subjection to 
the temporal power; and two years later he laid down the 
rule that bishops were to be elected by the clergy alone, thus 
excluding the laity from their immemorial right of suffrage.t 
There were other rivals, however, eager to clutch at the frag- 
ments of the royal authority; and various allusions, in the 
Epistles of Loup of Ferriéres, show that the bishops were stren- 


* “Ecclesia siquidem nobis a Deo commissx non talia sunt beneficia et hujus- 
modi regis proprietas ut pro libitu suo inconsulte illas possit dare vel tollere.”” — 
Capit. Car. Cal., Tit. XX VII. § 15. “ Talia dicta infernus evomuit.” — Hinemar, 
Epist. XIX. cap 3. 

t Thus Leo, in 853: “ Vestram mansuetudinem depreeamur . .. . . ut vestra 
licentia accepta, ibidem eum, Deo adjuvante, consecrare valeamus Episcopum. 
Sin autem in priedicta ecclesia nolueritis ut preticiatur episcopus, Tusculanam 
ecclesiam, qui viduata existit, illi vestra serenitas dignetur concedere.” — Gratian. 
Dist. 63, can. 16. 

And Nicholas L., in 863: “Idcireo Apostolica auctoritate sub divini judicii ob- 
testatione injungimus tibi, ut in Trevirensi urbe et in Agrippina Colonia nullum 
eligi patiaris, antequam relatum super hoc nostro Apostolatui fiat.’’— Nicolai 
Epist. 58. 

About the same period we find Florus Diaconus stoutly denying the right of the 
sovereign to grant such promotion, though he admits that the royal assent may be 
desirable, — “ad cumulum fraternitatis,”” — but no further (Lib. de Elect. Epise. 
cap 4); as he also denies the authority of the Emperor to supervise the Papal 
elections (Ibid. cap. 6). His statements are principally interesting as showing the 


progress of the new ideas. 
t “ Electio ejus non a secularibus quibusque, sed a clero ecclesia, cum consensu 
yrimorum civitatis.’"’ — Epist. 82, cap. 4. 
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uously endeavoring to convert the necessity of their services in 
consecration into the prerogative of nomination, as the mon- 


archs had previously done.* 

These efforts, however, were fruitless. The necessities of 
the times were peculiarly opposed to such pretensions, for the 
poorer and more powerless were the kings, the more pressing 
became their wants. Services which they could not cogmand 
had to be bought; and as the royal fise was exhausted, they 
could “be liberal only with the property of others. In the 
dismal times which followed, the arbitrary acts which pur- 
chased the temporary fidelity of the powerful by spoiling the 
weak, grew more and more frequent, and rich bishoprics and 
fat abbeys were the readiest means at hand to silence the 
hungry horde of rebellious chieftains. Even in 856 we find 
Charles-le-Chauve guilty of an indefensible exercise of au- 
thority in appointing a successor to St. Foleuin, Bishop of 
Térouane, before that aged prelate was dead,— an indiscre- 
tion rendered the more conspicuous by the frightful effects 
of the malediction pronounced by the incensed saint on the 
interloper; ¢ and in 866 the same monarch cut short the de- 
liberations of a synod on a knotty point of canon law by appoint- 
ing, on his sole authority, Wulfadus to the important archi- 
episcopal see of Bourges.| When, indeed, about the same time, 
he bestowed the wealthy abbaey of St. Martin of Tours on 
Robert-le-Fort, the head of the Capetians, he little thought 
that he was founding a line of royal hereditary abbots, who for 
eight centuries would wear the mitre under the crown. The 
quarrel, perpetuated for ages, seemed endless, until the happy 
thought of a concordat enabled king and pope to divide the 
spoils which belonged to neither; but the true remedy was 
that suggested by the Emperor Henry V., when he offered to 

* Epist. 79, 81, 98, ete. This doctrine speedily became enunciated as a ruh 
Hinemar. Epist. XLX. cap. 4, 6), and with no little show of ancient authority, as 
is indicated to a greater or less extent by many of the early canons. (Council. 
Nieceni, can. 4; Laodic. ean. 12; Antioch. can. 16; Carthag. IL. can. 12 In 
the Spanish coliection of Martinus Bracarensi-, by an interpolation in the Laodicean 
canon, the people were specially excluded from all participation in elections (Mar 
tin. Bracar. can 1); but we have already seen that among the Wisigoths the kings 
had succeeded in having the appointing power transferred to themselves 

+ Vit. Foleuin. cap. 13. t Annal. Bertin., ann. 866 


» 7. 
o8 
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surrender all the ecclesiastical rights demanded by the Pope, 
if the Church would abandon the temporalities which gave 
him a claim to the investitures. So thought Arnold of Bres- 
cia, who expiated at the stake his zealous efforts to purify the 
temple by divesting it of the worldly treasures which encum- 
bered it. So, too, Dante thought, when he prophesied that 
the “ Veltro”’ would reform the abuses which had so utterly 
perverted the designs and the principles of Christianity.* 
Closely connected with the question of investitures was that 
of episcopal oaths of fidelity. The same reasons which ena- 
bled the sovereign to claim the right of confirmation warranted 
him also in demanding from the new incumbent the customary 
solemn promises that the powers intrusted to him should not 
be employed to the disadvantage of the monarch. We have 
seen that Charlemagne and Louis exacted this, even from the 
Head of the Church; that prelates of inferior grade were not 
exempted, becomes therefore a matter of course. When, in 
802, the Emperor caused to be renewed the oaths which his 
subjects had previously given to him as king, he directed that 
it should be administered to all, laymen and ecclesiastics, 
without exception ; and though bishops are not specifically 
mentioned, the fact that they were included as a matter of 
course is shown by an allusion to them in a similar precept of 
Pepin, King of Italy, some years previously. The form was 
in no way less stringent than that taken by laymen, being ¢ 
comprehensive homage to the person of the monarch, secured 






































by the customary oaths on the Gospels, or on relics of approved 
sanctity.§ That its binding force was admitted on all sides 


* “Non fu la sposa di Christo allevata 
Del sangue mio, di Lin, di quel di Cleto, 


In vesta di pastor, lupi rapaci 
Si veggion di quassii per tutti i paschi, ..... 
Ma I’ alta providenza..... 
Soccorr’ tosto, si com’ io concipio.”” — Paradiso, XX VII. 

t Capit. Car. Mag. I., ann. 802, § 2. 

t “ Quomodo istud sacramentum juratum esse debeat ab Episcopis et Abbatibus 
sive Comitibus vel Vassis regalibus, necnon Vicedominis,” ete. — Capit. Pippini, 
ann. 793, § 36. 

§ “Sic me Deus adjuvet et ista sancta patrocinia.” See the oath forced upon 
Hinemar of Rheims. Hinemari Opera I. 1125 (Migne’s Patrologia, T. 125). 
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is manifested by the mutual accusations of perjury inter- 
changed by the bishops of the contending parties, in 833, 
each faction taunting the other with rebellion.* The Church 
itself even recognized the episcopal dignity as duly held 
in virtue of this homage; for we find the Second Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle agreeing that its violation shall entail the 
degradation of the offender and the loss of his preferment; T 
and in this the fathers of the Council were merely recording 
the established usage. In 794 a certain Bishop Peter, accused 
of treason, purged himself by the ordeal ; and on thus proving 
his innocence, Charlemagne restored to him the position of 
which he had been deprived.{ Such being the recognized 
subjection of the prelates as vassals of the crown doing hom- 
age for their sees, and liable to their forfeiture for infidelity to 
the sovereign, we see the completeness of the revolution when 
we find the Neustrian bishops, in their address to Louis-le- 
Germanique, in 858, boldly declaring that, unlike laymen, 
they were not obliged to perform any act of homage or to 
take any oaths.§ This effort was temporarily successful ; for 
though, some fifteen years later, Charles forced the reluctant 
Hinemar of Rheims to corroborate his suspected loyalty by 
the oath which had not been exacted at his installation, yet 


* “Subjungitis, memorem me esse debere jurisjurandi causa fidei factum Impera- 
tori. Quod si feci in hoc volo vitare perjurium. ..... Vos tamen quia proculdu- 
bio jurastis et rejurastis ; promittentes ei erga illam omnia fideliter vos agere .. . . . 
perjuri estis.” — Agobardi de Comparat. utrius. Regim. The Imperial party enun- 
ciated the rule in the clearest manner, —“‘ Episcopos in causa fidei jusjurandum 
priestare solitos Imperatori,’’ (Goldast. I. 188,)— showing, perhaps, that the rebel 
princes were endeavoring to obtain ecclesiastical support by favoring the preten- 
sions of the Church to independence. 

t “ Aut etiam sacramentum fidelitatis i!li promissum violaverit propriaum gradum 
canonica atque synodali sententia amittat.’’ — Concil. Aquisgr. II., can. 12. 

t “Clementia tamen regis nostri praefato episcopo gratiam suam contulit, et pris- 
tinis honoribus eum ditavit.”” — Capit. Car. Mag., ann. 794, § 7. 

§ “ Et nos episcopi, Domino consecrati, non sumus hujusmodi homines ut sicut 
homines szxculares, in vassallitico debeamus nos cuilibet commendare . . . . . aut ju- 
rationis sacramentum, quod nos evangelica et apostolica atque canonica auctoritas 
vetat, dcbeamus quoquo modo facere.” — Capit. Car. Cal., Tit. XX VII. § 15. This 
was founded on the immunity from judicial and purgatorial oaths, which, on the 
authority of the False Decretals, ecclesiastics about this time endeavored to obtain. 
(Gratian. caus. IL. q. 5, can. 1, 2, 3; Pseudo-Cornel. Epist. 2.) Promissory oaths, 
which the bishops thus denied, were nevertheless allowed. (Gratian. caus. 32, q. 1, 
can. 1.) 
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the humiliated prelate had his revenge. He takes especial care 
to chronicle how, at the coronation of Louis-le-Bégue in 877, 
the bishops merely performed commendation for the churches 
and promised fidelity, while the abbots and nobles commended 
themselves and took the oaths prescribed by ancestral custom.* 
This pretension, however, was too directly opposed to the ten- 
dencies of the age, which was rapidly resolving all institutions 
into the forms of the nascent feudal system, and, though long 
and hotly contested, it was never established. Yet the decla- 
ration of the bishops, in 858, was a correct index of their 
position at the time, and an example may serve to mark the 
contrast wrought by a few years. In 835, when Louis-le- 
Débonnaire was reinstated after the second rebellion of his 
sons, the bishops of the defeated party were put on trial. The 
primatial dignity of Lyons could not save St. Agobard from 
degradation ; the traditional veneration for St. Remi did not 
preserve his unworthy successor Ebbo, while less distinguished 
prelates sought safety in flight.f When, in 85%, Charles-le- 
Chauve demanded judgment against Wenilo, Archbishop of 
Sens, who, under circumstances of peculiar treachery, had 
been a leading instrument in the usurpation which for a mo- 
ment placed Louis-le-Germanique in possession of his broth- 
er’s kingdom, the royal prosecutor could obtain no satisfactory 
action, and was obliged to receive the traitor again into favor. 

While thus striking at all the institutions which subordi- 
nated the Church to the state, it must not be supposed thet 
the sagacious originators of the movement had endeavored to 
create an irresponsible body of petty ecclesiastical despots, 
each supreme in his own diocese or province, to become even- 
tually the priest-king of an insignificant territory. Even as 
the sacerdotal character was elevated above the laity, so was 
the power of the hierarchy, in its successive grades, developed 
in the comprehensive scheme of Isidor and Adrian. Trans- 
mitting step by step the new powers thus aequired to the 
supreme head at Rome, the whole body of the Church was 


* “Episcopi . . profitentes secundum suum scire et posse... .. illi tideles 
fore ; abbates autem et regni primores ac vassulli regii se illi commendaverunt, et 
sacramentis secundum morem fidelitatem promiserunt.” — Annal. Bertin., ann. 877 
t Astron. Vit. Ludov. Pii, ann. 835. t Annal. Bertin., ann 859. 
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rendered compact and manageable, either for assault or de- 
fence ; and it acquired the organization which enabled it not 
only to preserve the advantages gained, but to extend in all 
directions its influence and authority. Had the bishops main- 
tained their individual independence, they could have accom- 
plished nothing beyond the objects of personal ambition, as 
did the nobles who were then carving out their hereditary 
principalities ; and even these would have been temporary, 
for they would, in their isolation, have succumbed one by one 
under the attacks of the rapacious barons who controlled the 
military power of their provinces. What the temporal sov- 
ereign lost, however, was transmitted through the hierarchy 
to the Pope, and the Church acquired the unity which was 
requisite to carry it through the stormy period of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

Our rapidly narrowing space warns us to be brief; and the 
history of Papal encroachments on the independence of the 
priesthood and of the secular authorities is a subject too ex- 
tended to be thoroughly discussed within the limits remaining 
to us. If, therefore, we dismiss these questions with a rapid 
glance at one or two of the points involved, it is not from a 
want of appreciation of the interest and importance of those 
which we must leave untouched. 

The main source of the practical supremacy of the Pope over 
the Church arose from the universal jurisdiction assumed by 
the Roman Pontiff. When it was once fairly established that all 
sentences on ecclesiastical offenders were liable to revision and 
reversal at the hands of the Pope, he became the sole and ir- 
responsible arbiter of all questions, with a corresponding right 
to interfere in every transaction affecting the internal govern- 
ment of any portion of the Church, —a power which in skilful 
hands was limited only by the moderation of the possessor. In 
early times, the dignity of Rome frequently caused its bishop 
to be chosen as judge in special cases, as when Constantine 
nominated Pope Melchiades as head of a tribunal for the trial 
of Cxcilianus, Bishop of Carthage ;* but the special reseript of 
the Emperor shows that this was a power conferred by him in 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. X. ¢. 5. 
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a particular instance, and not an inherent prerogative of the 
Holy See. The canons of the Council of Antioch show that as 
late as 341 no such prerogative was thought of by any portion 
of the Church;* but we have seen that it took its origin a 
few years later in the fears of the Latin Church when perse- 
cuted by the Arianism of the East, and the modest decree of 
the Sardican Council eventually received an extension at which 
the heedless fathers who originated it would have stood aghast. 
As long as bishops were subject to the jurisdiction of the secu- 
lar tribunals, this power of the Pope regarded only lapses of 
faith and breaches of ecclesiastical discipline, and the privileges 
of the Roman Pontiff as ultimate appellate judge were limited 
to religious matters alone. Even in this more limited sphere 
the custom was by no means established, for the Sardican 
anon, enacted for a temporary purpose, was soon forgotten or 
passed over in silent contempt, to be subsequently resuscitated. 
The Second Gcumeniec Council, held at Constantinople in 381, 
recognized no appeal beyond the synod of the province, and 
commands that none shall be entertained.¢ So a law of Arca- 
dius and Honorius, in 400, providing penalties for bishops who 
refused to submit to sentences of degradation pronounced “ re- 
sidentibus sacerdotibus,” makes no allusion to any appeal or 
reference to Rome; and even more instructive was the con- 

* Concil. Antioch. can. 15 expressly declares that a bishop unanimously con- 
demned in his provincial synod “ulterius judicari non poterit” ; while the carefal 
provision for the different cases which might arise (can. 4, 12, 14) shows that the 
customary appeal was to the Emperor, and that no ecclesiastical power superior to 
that of a synod existed. The authority of these canons is proved by their confirma- 
tion at the Council of Chalcedon. 

t ‘Si quis autem, his . . . . contemptis, ausus fuerit vel imperatoris aures mo- 
lestia afficere, vel secularium principum judicia, vel universalem synodum pertur- 
bare, neglectis diacesis episcopis, eum nullo modo esse ad accusationem admitten- 
dum ” (Concil. Constantinop. can. 6), — showing that the secular power was still 
invoked to decide upon church quarrels, and that no thought existed of referring 
such questions to the Bishop of Rome. 

t Lib. XVI. Cod. Theod. Tit. 2, 1. 35. — It is true that Baronius (ann. 381, No. 
2-7) produces, from the inexhaustible storehouse of the Vatican, a rescript of Gra- 
tian and Valentinian, dated 381, directing that the decisions of the Roman bishop, 
acting with seven others, shall be final, that metropolitans shall of necessity be 
judged by the Pope, and that, where the provincial judges were liable to suspicion, 
the accused might demand to be tried by the Pope, or by fifteen neighboring bishops ; 
but this change of venue had to be made before the trial, as no revision of a sentence 
was allowed, — “modo ne post examen habitum quod definitum fuerit integretur.” 
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troversy between Rome and Carthage on the subject of the 
appeal of Apiarius, in the first quarter of the fifth century. In 
this the effort of Zozimus to attribute the Sardican canon to 
the Council of Nicwa shows how little weight he felt belonged 
to the former; and as the whole question turned upon this 
point, and as, when the imposture was demonstrated, the Afri- 
can Church triumphed, the concurrent testimony of all parties 
stamped the Synod of Sardica as of no permanent authority. 
The victors signalized their success by a canon denouncing 
excommunication against all who should venture to appeal to 
Rome from a sentence regularly pronounced at home;* and 
the triumph was the more significant, as the African Church 
Was at that time the stronghold of Orthodoxy, under the leader- 
ship of St. Augustine. 

When Justinian, however, granted to bishops the right of 
exclusive trial by their peers, the importance of the preroga- 
tive increased immensely ; and as the whole body of ecclesias- 
tics gradually threw off their subjection to secular jurisdiction, 
the Popes exerted themselves to substantiate a claim which 
rendered the intimate dependence of the Church upon its head 
correspondingly strict. Accordingly, we find that the clear 
perceptions which planned and executed the forgeries laid es- 
pecial stress upon this appellate power, and lost no opportu- 
nity to inculcate its necessity and to remove all obstacles to its 
exercise. The authority of the primitive Church was invoked 
for new rules by which bishops under examination could elect 
to appear at once before the Roman tribunal, and indeed were 
directed to do so if they thought their fellow-suffragans preju- 


Even these restricted prerogatives, however, were merely granted as a temporary re- 
lief to themselves by princes wearied with the internecine strife between Damasus 
and his unsuccessfal competitor Ursicinus, and bewildered with the ceascless wran- 
glings of the Arian controversy. That such a law could at most have possessed oniy 
temporary authority is shown by its omission from the Theodosian Code, and by the 
opposite tendency of that of Arcadius. 

* “ Ad transmarina autem qui putaverit appellandum a nullo intra Africam in 
communione suscipiatur.” — Concil. Milevit., can. 22. The manner in which Zo- 
zimus had insisted on the binding force of the Nicwan canons, as quoted by him, 
shows that he keenly appreciated the importance of the substitution which he at- 
tempted, and that it could scarcely have been accidental. The labored arguments 
of Baronius (ann. 419, No. 65-71) to prove that it was of little moment, are their 
own best refutation. 
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diced against them, — allowing us to infer, from the warmth 
of the invitation, that they were at liberty to presume that 
such manifestation of preference for the Holy See might cover 
a multitude of sins.* Other canons were promulgated by which 
the trial of a bishop could be undertaken only by a synod called 
for that purpose by the special command of the Pope,t and a 
still further extension of power was assumed, by the production 
of a regulation under which no verdict could be rendered until 
it had been submitted to the Papal court and there approved. t 
In fact, the constant iteration of these points throughout the 
False Decretals, in every possible variation of language, shows 
the importance attached to them, and the magnitude of the 
change which they involved in the received canons of discipline. 
When innovations so bold and so subversive of the traditional 
doctrines of church government could be confidently put for- 
ward and arrogantly insisted on, we can readily account for 
the immense increase of Papal prerogative, which brought un- 
der its influence every part of the ecclesiastical body, even to 
its ultimate fibres. 

A glance at two or three transactions of the period will show 
how little respect was paid to these canons until after the mid- 
dle of the century, and how they were at length put in force 
by the vigorous action of Nicholas I. In 835 Ebbo, Archbishop 
of Rheims, was condemned by a synod for his active share in 
the rebellion against Louis-le-Débonnaire. Five years later he 




































* “ Placuit ut si episcopus accusatus appelaverit Romanum pontificem, id statuen- 
dum quod ipse censuerit.” — Capit. Lib. VIL cap. 315. (Ingilram. c. 23; Pseudo- 
Julii Epist. 3.) 

“Nam si ipse metropolitanum aut judices suspectos habuerit, aut infestos senserit, 
apud primatem diceceseos aut apud Romane sedis pontificem judicetur.” — Capit. 
Lib. VIL. cap. 314 (Ingilram. c. 20; Pseudo-Julii Epist. 3). 

“ Libere apostolicam appellent sedem, atque ad eam quasi ad matrem confugiant, 
ut ab ea (sicut semper fuit) pie fulciantur, defendantur et liberentur.” — Ivon. De- 
eret. Pt. V. can. 257. (Pseudo-Julii Epist. 3.) 

t “Nullus episcopus nisi canonice vocatus et in legitima synodo suo tempore apos- 
tolica auctoritate convecata . . . . super quibuslibet criminibus pulsetur, id est, ju- 
dicetur, audiatur, vel impetatur. Sin aliter presumptum a quibuslibet fuerit, in 
vanum deducatur quod egerint.”” — Capit. add. 1V. cap. 24. (Ingilram. c. 3; Pseudo- 
Julii Epist. 2; Pseudo-Marcelli Epist. 1.) 

¢ “ Quamquam comprovincialibus episcopis accusati causam pontificis scrutari li- 
ceat, non tamen diftinire, inconsulto Romano pontifice, permissum est.’’ — Remig. 
Curiens. Episc. can. 39. (Pseudo-Victor. Epist. 1.) 
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was forcibly reinstated by his patron, the Emperor Lothair; but 
on the defeat of the latter he was obliged to fly, after enjoying 
his recovered dignity for about a year. After some time he 
went to Rome and appealed to Sergius I1., who only restored 
him to communion. Hinemar, who was installed in the see 
of Rheims in 845, of course applied for his pallium, which gave 
Lothair the opportunity of forcing Sergius to inquire into the 
previous proceedings. The investigation, however, was a mere 
farce. Sergius did not venture on the examination himself, 
and did not even attempt to send a legate, nor did Ebbo dare 
to appear before the synod which assembled for the purpose 
of verifying Hinemar’s position; the assembled bishops con- 
tented themselves with forbidding Ebbo to assume the rank 
from which he had been degraded, and Sergius withdrew from 
the affair by sending his pallium to Hinemar.* Twenty years 
later Nicholas heard that Hinemar had degraded certain priests 
who owed their ordination to Ebbo, — probably during his 
term of reinstatement. This Pontiff’s vigorous action con- 
trasts strongly with his predecessor’s hesitation, for he wrote 
at once to Hinemar asking him to restore them. If he could 
not conscientiously do so, he was commanded to summon @ 
council, whose decision, with the testimony taken, was to be 
submitted to Nicholas for his final action, — and all this under 
threats of instant penalties for disobedience.t In 858, Wenilo, 
Archbishop of Sens, was desirous of deposing Herman of Nevers, 
on the ground of insanity. The favor of Charles supported the 
threatened prelate, and the suffragan bishops hesitated to assist 
their metropolitan. Wenilo, to accomplish his purpose, there- 
fore, on the authority of the False Decretals, referred the mat- 
ter directly to Nicholas I., without preliminary trial; and the 
answer of the Pontiff, complimenting him on his reverence for 
the See of St. Peter, and contrasting it with the independence 
of those who were not ready to perform such acts of obedience, 
betrays in every line the joy of one who hopes to gain an un- 
looked-for victory, and who is receiving aid as welcome as it 
was unexpected.f 


* Flodoard. Hist. Remens. Lib. II. cap. 20. + Nicolai I. Epist. 89. - 
t Lup. Ferrar. Epist. 130. Nicolai Epist. 1. 
VOL. xc. — No. 191. 39 
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The battle between centralization and independence was, 
however, fought in the case of Rothadus, Bishop of Soissons. 
A regularly organized synod, under Hinemar, condemned and 
deposed Rothadus, without seeking from Rome a confirmation 
of the sentence, or heeding the appeal of the convicted bishop 
from the decision, which was put into execution after he had 
vainly demanded a reference to the Pope.* This was too fla- 
grant a denial of the new doctrines, and too favorable an 
opportunity for their vindication, for the vigilant Nicholas to 
overlook. Branding the verdict with nullity, he accordingly 
evoked the case to Rome, but he met a stubborn resistance. 
Rothadus was not permitted to cross the mountains until after 
the most vigorous and repeated threats and appeals to the bish- 
ops of France, to the king, and even to the queen. Nicholas 
triumphed. Rothadus at last appeared in Rome, where for nine 
months he awaited his accusers. In sullen dignity they held 
themselves aloof, and the sentence was reversed. Another 
struggle ensued to procure his reinstatement ; but in this also, 
by liberal threats of excommunication, Nicholas was successful, 
and the supreme jurisdiction of the Head of the Church was de- 
cisively vindicated.¢ The Gallican bishops had maintained that 
when in the trial of a bishop questions arose not provided for 
in the canons, then, and then only, the authority of the Holy 
See was to be invoked,—a reasonable interpretation, which 
moved the indignation of Nicholas to a high degree, — and 
Hinemar asserted to the last that the Pope had usurped a power 
to which he was not rightfully entitled.{ Incidental to this 
discussion was one by which the authority of the False Decre- 
tals was affirmed and enforced. The bishops had cast some 
doubt, if not upon their authenticity, at least upon their valid- 


* Annal. Bertin., ann. 862. 

t Nicolai Epist. 33-38, 47-49, 60, 71-77. Anastas. sub. Nicol. Pap. I. 

t Hinemar. Epist. 2. Annal. Bertin, ann. 865. His expression is “ Rothadum a 
Nicolao Papa non regulariter sed potentialiter restitutum.”’ — The doctrine that an 
appeal to Rome lay only in doubtful cases he adhered to, notwithstanding the indig- 
nation of Nicholas, and he again enunciated it in an epistle to Adrian L1., concern- 
ing Hinemar of Laon, in 872. The universal right of appeal he stigmatizes as 
“nova lege, priscis tam publicis quam ecclesiasticis contraria, imo ordine novoque 
more habetur, ut nonnisi a vobis, et Rome valeat judicari pro his excessibus de qui- 
bus habentur certa sacrorum canonum ac legum decreta.” (Goldast. 1. 206.) 
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ity, to which Nicholas angrily replied, that they might as well 
call in question the authority of the Old and New Testaments, 
because they were not to be found in the ancient collections of 
canons.* In this double victory we learn therefore both what 
the internal regulation of the Church had been, and what it 
yas rapidly becoming under the influences which tended to 
subject it to the control of a single mind for good or for evil. 
The evil inseparable from the new system was not long 
in making itself felt, and its more superficial effects became 
early the subject of complaint. The conviction was soon 
universal, that for whatever crimes an ecclesiastic might be 
condemned at home a valid reversal of sentence was readily 
procurable from Rome, which invited such applications so 
pressingly, and no doubt understood their pecuniary fruit- 
fulness. The Transalpine Church grew restless under the 
insubordination and vice naturally resulting from this state of 
things, and in 878 Charles-le-Chauve addressed to John VIII. 
a long and earnest remonstrance, in which he describes the sub- 
version of discipline which it entailed. He speaks of the bish- 
ops who, appealing from the just sentences of their metropoli- 
tans, felt secure that the distance and dangers of the journey 
would protect them against the production in Rome of the tes- 
timony which proved their guilt ; of the priests who, after epis- 
copal condemnation, disappeared, no one knew whither, until 
their return with a letter of acquittal showed that a voyage to 
Rome had not been fruitless; and he dwells especially upon 
the protection which this system gave to concubinage, then 
frightfully prevalent among the clergy.} The temporal power, 
however, was vanquished by this time, and Charles did not 
venture to put an end to the evils which he so correctly appre- 





ciated. 
While the Pope was in this, as in many other particulars, 
acquiring almost unlimited control over his fellow-churchmen, 


* Nicolai Epist. 75. 
| Goldast. IT. 34-40. We see by this that the appellate jurisdiction of Rome 
already extended over the lower orders of the priesthood. Comparing this with 
Capit. Carol. Mag., ann. 794, c.4, in which the royal court is designated as the ulti- 
mate tribunal in all such cases, we perceive how rapidly the power and influence of 
the Holy See had grown. 
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he was likewise rapidly extending his power over secular po- 
tentates. In this, the most efficient instrument was perhaps 
the forged donation of Constantine to Sylvester 1. In exam- 
ining this remarkable document, one hardly knows which to 
admire most, the boldness that could expect belief in it, or the 
credulity that was ready to admit that the first Christian Em- 
peror transferred the seat of empire and founded his new Rome 
for the sole purpose of establishing the Popes in undisputed 
and undivided possession of the West, and of rendering the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter inheritors of Augustus. We read, in the 
style of an eighth-century notary, a formal donation-entre-vifs 
of the Western Empire and its appurtenances, to be held and 
enjoyed with all the Imperial rights in independent sovereignty, 
as superior to that of the Emperors as spiritual things were su- 
perior to temporal, — and all this mingled with puerile directions 
as to the trappings and properties of the Pope and his spiritual 
court, crowns, white horses, linen garments, and felt shoes. 
Armed with such title-deeds and the Leonine Constitution, — 
which barred all alienation of Church property, — the Roman 
Pontiff was the rightful owner of Western Europe, and kings 
held their territories by his sufferance. The gratitude of 
Adrian I. for the comparatively insignificant beneficence of 
Charlemagne was too openly manifested for us to suppose that 
ideas of such magnificent acquisitiveness could then have been 
entertained ; and, though appetite grows by what it feeds on, 
when, a few years later, in 776, the donation of Constantine 
was produced from the Papal manufactory, it was quoted tim- 
idly by Adrian to the Frank, as a hint that he might not im- 
properly imitate a munificence which rendered his generosity 
absolute niggardness. To this the stern founder of the new 
empire turned a deaf ear, nor does his disregard of the claims 
thus put forth appear to have interfered with the good under- 
standing between the respective heads of Church and state, 
whose mutual support was mutually necessary. His successor, 
Louis, with all his reverence for ecclesiastical authority, paid 
as little respect to the extravagant pretensions of the grant ; 
and when he, too, in 817, made a donation to the Holy See, 
confirming those of Charlemagne and of Pepin, he took care 
to reserve to himself the sovereignty of the territories whose 
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usufruct he bestowed on St. Peter.* That this sovereignty was 
not merely nominal, but active, is sufficiently established by 
facts to which we have already alluded. If more be needed, it 
may be found in the edict of Lothair in 824, wherein, while 
enjoining on the inhabitants of the Roman territory the utmost 
respect and obedience toward the Pope, his instructions to the 
dukes, counts, and judges, with regard to the exercise of their 
functions, and his appointment of Missi to supervise their dis- 
pensing of justice, prove the complete jurisdiction which he as- 
sumed without protest or objection on the part of Eugenius.t 
If the strong government of the united Franks, however, re- 
pressed the aspirations of ambitious but prudent Pontiffs, the 
dissensions which ensued, and the final disruption of the Em- 
pire, afforded the opportunity which had been needed. This 
forgery, lying latent with those of Isidor and Ing'lram, was 
roused from its slumbers, and, excepting an occasional expres- 
sion of doubt, for centuries the Imperial liberality of Constan- 
tine was received as an indubitable fact, which it was rank 
heresy to call in question. 

The man was not wanting to the opportunity. The cireum- 
stances which we have briefly sketched had placed in the hands 
of the Church weapons of vast and indefinite power. The times, 


* “Salva super eosdem ducatus nostra in omnibus dominatione, et illorum ad nos- 
tram partem subjectione.” (Decret. Contirmat. Lud. Pii.) This clause, and a succeed- 
ing one by which the Emperor reserves the right of interference in cases of tyranny 
and oppression, dispose us strongly to regard the document as genuine. Had it been 
fabricated in the eleventh century, as has been suggested by critics, Catholic as well 
as Protestant, these expressions would certainly not have been inserted, as they were 
directly opposed to the efforts then making to free Italy from Teutonic intluence, 
and to release the Holy See from the traditional supervision of the Emperors. The 
abnegation of the right to confirm the Papal elections is probably an interpolation 
of the later period, as also the extensive donations of territory in middle and south- 
ern Italy, which was either retained by the Carlovingian Emperors or never be- 
longed to them. These concessions suited exactly the pretensions of Gregory VIL, 
and his successors have doubtless swelled what was a very simple renewal of the 
benefactions of Charlemagne into the formidable dimensions which have caused its 
rejection by candid historians of all parties. Muratori’s apologies for his incredulity 
(Annal. d’ Italia, ann. 817) may excite a smile; but an opposite emotion is called 
for by the confident assertion of Baronius (ann. 817, No. 14), that four authentic 
copies exist in the Vatican Manuscripts. The attempted extension of territorial ac- 


quisition may be classed with the similar fictitious donation of Charlemagne, which 
Anastasius had before him, but which has since been seen by no one. 
+t Baluze, II. 317-320 
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too, were ripe for their employment, the necessities of the age 
demanding an intellectual tyranny to coerce and counterbal- 
ance the countless blind and aimless despotisms of individual 
chieftains, who were rapidly crushing out what little mental 
life was left in Europe. The arm to wield those weapons was 
found when Nicholas I. ascended the pontifical throne. To the 
service of the cause he brought a dauntless spirit, an uncon- 
querable will, an unbending energy, 4 prudent daring, and 
a knowledge of the men and of the tendencies with which he 
had to deal, that enabled him to establish the principles he 
espoused.* To illustrate the mannner in which he reduced 
to practice the theories of the False Decretals, it may be worth 
our while to recount the history of the Divorce of Teutberga, 
an affair which marks an era in ecclesiastical annals. 

On the retirement of the Emperor Lothair, his son, of the 
same name, succeeded to that portion of his dominions which 
from him took the name of Lotharingia, modernized into Lor- 
raine, and extending from Switzerland to the mouths of the 
Rhine. Married; in 856, to Teutberga, the uncontrolled licen- 
tiousness of the young king led him within the next year to 
abandon her for a succession of concubines, one of whom, 
Waldrada, succeeded at length in permanently captivating his 
fickle passions and weak understanding. The favorite re- 
solved to share her paramour’s crown, and Lothair, eager to 
secure her smiles at any cost, entered vigorously into the dis- 
gusting plot. A charge of the foulest incest was brought 
against the unhappy queen, who, by means which can readily 
be guessed, was forced to a confession. Condemned to per- 


petual penitence in a convent by the prelates of Lotharingia 
assembled in the Synod of Metz, she succeeded in escaping to 
France, where she was duly protected by Charles-le-Chauve, 
with the true Carlovingian desire of nursing trouble for his 
nephew. Meanwhile Lothair caused another synod to be con- 
vened at Aix-la-Chapelle, where, on stating his piteous case, 
deprived of a wife and unable to restrain his passions, the 


* The churchmen of his own period, when not themselves outraged by his impe- 
rious authority, recount his exploits with honest professional pride. “ Regibus a 
tyrannis imperavit, eisque acsi dominus orbis terrarum authoritate praefuit ~” — 
Regino, ann. 868. 
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charitable bishops, after due deliberation, decided that a 
woman stained with the crimes of Teutberga was not canoni- 
sally a wife, and that he was at liberty to marry. His nup- 
tials with Waldrada were immediately celebrated, and Gun- 
thair, Archbishop of Cologne, the instigator and manager of 
the plot, received his reward in the dishonor of a niece whose 
promised elevation to the throne had been the prize held out 
for his co-operation. , Lothair, in his pollution, might forget 
the external world, but it did not forget him. Charles-le- 
Chauve, his uncle, hankering after the fertile plains of Aus- 
trasia, began to hint that his nephew had forfeited all claim to 
human society, and Teutberga’s powerful family urged her 
appeal to the central arbiter at Rome. The occasion was one 
in which the common feelings of mankind would excuse any 
stretch of avenging prerogative, and Nicholas seized it with 
vigorous joy. According to Isidor, the holy Calixtus 1. 
had decreed that an unjust sentence, rendered under the 
pressure of kings or potentates, was void;* an axiom which, 
though morally true, carried with it the dangerous corollary 
that, if it meant anything, there must be some one to decide 
upon the justice of the sentence, and if a king had procured it, 
there remained only the Pope to revise it. As supreme judge 
of all questions, Nicholas accordingly addressed himself to the 
work. To his first legates Lothair simply responded, that he 
had only complied with the decrees of the national Synod ; 
and the legates, heavily bribed, advised him to despatch to 
Rome Gunthair and his tool, Thietgaud, Archbishop of Treves, 
who could readily make all things right with the Holy Father. 
The legates on their return had to seek safety in flight from 
the indignation of Nicholas; but the two archbishops, in the 


* “Injustum ergo judicium et definitio injusta, regio metu et jussu, aut cujus- 
cunque episcopi aut potentis, a judicilus ordinata vel acta, non valeat.” (Ivon 
Decret. Pt. V. cap. 235; Pseudo-Calixt Epist. 1.) Benedict the Levite gives it 
in a somewhat abbreviated form, Capit. Lib. V. c. 405. 

The comparison is instructive between the vivacity of Nicholas and the prudent 
reticence of Adrian. A moralist would find it hard to draw a line between the 
connubial irregularities of Charlemagne and those of Lothair; but Hermengarda 
found no puissant protector to force her inconstant husband into the tortuous paths 
of dissimulation, or to justify wrong by cruelty. When Charlemagne grew tired of 
a wife, he simply quitted her and took another; nor would Adrian or Leo have 
thanked the meddling fool who counselled interference. 
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self-confidence of craft and stupidity, appeared before the 
synod called for the purpose, and presented the Acts of the 
Synods of Metz and Aix, in the full expectation of their au- 
thoritative confirmation. The deliberation was short; the two 
prelates were recalled to hear sentence of deposition from their 
sees and degradation from the priesthood; the Synod of Metz 
was stigmatized “ tanquam adulteris faventem, prostibulum ”’ ; 
and a sentence of excommunication was suspended over the 
heads of all the Lotharingian prelates, to be removed only by 
prompt retractation of their acts and individual application to 
Rome. The proceeding was somewhat violent, as it amounted 
to condemnation in the absence of the accused, with no array 
of witnesses and testimony such as the canons required, — 
even the Acts of the Synods not having been acknowledged by 
the archbishops without equivocation. Gunthair, breathing 
furious revenge, and Thietgaud, stupefied by the blow, betook 
themselves at once to the Emperor Louis, Lothair’s brother. 
He listened to their story, and, eager to avenge his brother 
and to suppress the rising insubordination of the Pontiff, he 
marched directly on Rome. The fasts and prayers of the 
Pope availed little against the reckless soldiery of Louis; a 
massacre ensued, and Nicholas, escaping in a boat across the 
Tiber, lay hidden for two days, without meat or drink, in the 
cathedral of St. Peter. A sudden fever, however, opportunely 
laying hold of the Emperor, there were not wanting counsel- 
lors who attributed it to the sacrilege committed. Louis 
therefore, sending for Nicholas, made his peace and withdrew, 
commanding the archbishops to return home and consider 
themselves degraded. Thietgaud, a fool rather than a knave, 
submitted without further resistance ; but Gunthair addressed 
an epistle to his brother bishops, exhorting them to repel the 
encroachments of the Papacy, which was aspiring to the domi- 
nation of the world, and retorting on the Pope his sentence of 
excommunication. This document his brother Hilduin, an 
ecclesiastic, laid on the tomb of St. Peter, after forcing an 
armed entrance, and killing one of the guards. On their re- 
turn home, Thietgaud abstained from officiating; but Gun- 
thair, still breathing vengeance, took possession of his diocese, 
until the frightened Lotharingian bishops induced Lothair to 
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depose him, while they individually and humbly made their 
peace with Rome, submitting to all the requisitions of the 
Pontiff.* Another legate, Arsenius, was sent with instrue- 
tions to put into effect the threatened excommunication of 
Lothair in case of his perseverance in his iniquity, and with 
letters to Charles-le-Chauve and Louis-le-Germanique, in which 
the conduct of their nephew was denounced with a freedom of . 
acerbity till then unknown in the intercourse of popes with 
kings.t Lothair yielded to the storm, professed himself in all 
things an obedient son of the Church, put away Waldrada, 
who promised to seek absolution at Rome, and took back the 
unfortunate Teutberga, under menaces of eternal punishment 
in the name of God and St. Peter. Then all was again confu- 
sion; Waldrada escaped from the custody of Arsenius and 
returned to her infatuated lover, while the queen was sub- 
jected to every species of humiliation and oppression. But 
Nicholas was equal to the strife which he had provoked, and 
on which he had staked the future of the Papacy, and, indeed, 
of Christian civilization. Waldrada he excommunicated ; 
Charles-le-Chauve, with whom Teutberga had again taken 
refuge, he encouraged with a laudatory epistle, mingled with 
threats concerning a rumored arrangement by which an aban- 
donment of the cause was to be purchased by a cession of ter- 
ritory ; and, in spite of the interference of the Emperor Louis, 
he caused another synod to confirm the degradation of the 


* It is interesting to mark the contrast between the first and second half of the 
century. When, thirty years before, Gregory IV. came to the Field of Falsehood 
in the train of Louis-le-Débonnaire’s rebellious sons, the bishops of Louis’s party 
stoutly declared that, if he came to excommunicate, he would return excommuni- 
cated, as he had no sach authority under the ancient canons of the Church, — 
“nullo modo se velle ejus voluntati succumbere, sed si excommunicaturus adve- 
niret, excommunicatus abiret, cum aliter habeat antiquorum auctoritas canonum.” 
(Astron. Vit Lud. Pii, Cap. XIV.) The fact that in the two cases the respective 
positions of right and wrong were reversed between the parties, makes no difference 
as regards the question of obedience and subordination. 

+ Hinemar, notwithstanding his zeal for the Church and his activity in favor of 
Teutberga, calls attention to the altered tone of the Pontiff toward crowned heads, 
and evidently disapproves of the bullying invective which Nicholas inaugurated, 
and which proved so potential. “Non cum Apostolica mansuetudine et solita 
honorabilitate, sicut episcopi Romani consueverant in suis epistolis honorare, sed 
cum malitiosa interminatione.... . Epistolam Nicolai Papw plenam terribilibus 
et a modestia sedis Apostolicae antea inauditis maledictionibus.”’ — (Annal. Bertin., 
ann. 865 ) 
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delinquent archbishops. Teutberga herself, worn out by the 
struggle and the persecutions which had lasted for seven years, 
petitioned the Pontiff for peace, and asked to be separated 
from Lothair, that she might end her days in quiet; but the 
victory was not yet gained, and the Pope scornfully refused 
her request. An endeavor of Lothair to settle the matter by 
appeal to the wager of battle was rejected with indignation ; 
and for the third time he ordered the timeserving prelates of 
Lotharingia to put into effect the sentence of excommunication 
pronounced against the aspiring concubine. Commands were 
addressed to Louis-le-Germanique to join in the pressure on 
Lothair, and to desist from his intercession on behalf of the 
deposed archbishops, while the prelates of Germany received 
a sharp reproof for joining in the appeal. The opposition was 
at length broken down, and Waldrada was forced to Rome ; 
but before his triumph was complete, Nicholas died, leaving 
to his successor, Adrian II., the legacy of this quarrel and the 
incipient schism of the Greek Church, which he had rashly 
provoked. Lothair, hoping to find the new Pope more respect- 
ful to the regal dignity, intimated a desire to visit Rome in per- 
son, to justify his course, and to be reconciled to the Church. 
Less imperious than his predecessor, Adrian welcomed the 
apparently repentant sinner; the excommunication of Wal- 
drada was removed on condition of absolute separation from 
her paramour ; and that Lothair’s journey might be impeded 
by no pretext, epistles were addressed to Charles and Louis, 
commanding them not to trouble Lotharingia during the pious 
absence of its king. An honorable reception awaited Lothair. 
He was admitted to the communion on the oath, which no one 
believed, that he had obeyed the commands of Nicholas as if 
they had been those of Heaven, and had abstained from all 
intercourse with Waldrada. The victory of the Pope was as 
complete as the abasement of the king; the sacrament was 
administered as an ordeal, in which the courtiers of Lothair 
were associated as accomplices in his guilt, and both parties 
separated, equally satisfied with the result. A still further 
triumph was, however, reserved for the Church, by one of 
those mysterious occurrences which almost justify the belief, 
then universally prevalent, of special interpositions of Provi- 
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dence. Lothair was scarce fairly started on his return home, 
when his progress was arrested at Piacenza by an epidemic 
which broke out among his followers, and there, after a short 
illness, died the miserable young king and his partners in 
guilt. The effect was, of course, prodigious ; Divine justice 
had completely vindicated the acts of Nicholas and Adrian ; 
and God himself had condescended to execute the sentence of 
the Church on the hardened adulterer who had sought to 
shield himself by sacrilegious perjury from the punishment 
due to his offences.* 

Heaven had thus sanctioned the immense extension of pre- 
rogative, secular and ecclesiastic, which the Popes had assumed 
throughout the affair. The principle was asserted and main- 
tained that an appeal to sacerdotal jurisdiction barred all sub- 
sequent reclamation to the ordinary tribunals,t}—a doctrine 
capable of immense expansion and illimitable results. By 
deposing and degrading Gunthair and Thietgaud, without a 
preliminary trial at home, without an accuser, and without the 
ordinary judicial formalities, Nicholas erected himself into a 
judge of first and last resort, without responsibility and with- 
out appeal, — the sole arbiter of destiny for the highest digni- 
taries of the hierarchy. By annulling the acts of the Lotha- 
ringian Synods, and forcing their members not only to submit 
to this, but humbly to apologize for the iniquity of their de- 
crees, he established a complete ascendency over the provincial 
prelacy, and vindicated the supremacy of the Holy Sce as the 
only irrefragable authority in the Church. Nor was the victory 
over the secular power less complete. When Lothair appeared 
before the Papal legates to answer the appeal of Teutberga, he 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the Popes over monarchs; 
and however he might dissemble, he never afterward dared 
to deny it, each step only serving to confirm that jurisdiction 
in its most absolute sense. And when Adrian threatened the 


* The Annal. Bertin., Regino, the Epistles of Nicholas I, and tue works of 
Hinemar, furnish abundant materials for the details of this affair, of which we have 
lightly touched the salient points. 

t “ Quia ecclesix refugium querens, et ecclesiasticum judicium sempcr expetens, 
swxculari non debet submitti judicio.”” — Nicolai Epist. 148. We see here the prae- 
tical application of the interpolation of the Theodosian Code, Lib. XVI. Tit. 12. 
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kings of France and Germany, and ordered them not to inter- 
fere with Lotharingia during the absence of their nephew, he 
placed himself at the head of Christendom, as the self-consti- 
tuted sovereign of sovereigns. The moral effect was not less 
decisive. An unarmed priest, unable to protect his palace 
or his person from the brute force of his enemy, Nicholas 
walked without swerving along the path he had marked out, 
over the prostrate necks of kings and prelates, clothed only 
in the mysterious attributes of his station, and invoking the 
Most High in the name of truth and justice. What wonder 
that the populations should revere him as the Vicegerent of 
Heaven, as the incarnate representative of God, and that the 
most extravagant pretensions which Isidor or Ingilram had 
promulgated were regarded as his legitimate and imprescrip- 


tible prerogatives ? 

It must not be supposed, however, that this vast supremacy 
descended in an unbroken line from Nicholas to Innocent ILI. 
The tenth century was yet to see the darkest period in Pa- 
pal annals, infamously illustrated by Marozia and John XIL, 


when the Holy Father was the puppet of any savage noble 
who could obtain command in Rome. Whatever wrongs Italy 
may have suffered from the Tedeschi, the world at least owes 
to them that Teutonic influence rescued the Papacy from this 
degradation, and placed it in hands competent to discharge 
the weighty trust. Blindly working out the decrees of Prov- 
idence, the Saxon and Franconian Emperors little thought that 
they were elevating a power destined to undermine their own, 
or that the doctrines of Isidor in the mouth of a priest could 
break the power of an iron Kaiser, the warrior of sixty battles. 

If fraud and forgery, abject superstition and arrogant as- 
sumption, were by turns employed to effect the revolution which 
we have thus briefly sketched, their justification is to be found 
in the lawlessness of the age, which drove the clergy to employ 
the only weapons of the weak against the strong. Concerning 
the oppression of the Church, much curious material exists 
which, had space permitted, we should have liked to examine. 
We would also have desired to follow the Papal power in its 
fluctuating career of victory, and to trace the effects of the 
principles which Nicholas so boldly established. The suc- 
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cessive contests of the Popes with the bishops to eradicate the 
corroding cancer of simony ; with the priesthood to enforce 
the neglected rule of celibacy; with the secular power to free 
the Church from all dependence on the laity ; with the people 
to repress the heresies which were constantly arising, — all 
these are questions which spring naturally from the theory of 
the False Decretals, presenting food for abundant thought and 
opportunity for picturesque narration in their rapid vicissi- 
tudes and wide-spreading catastrophes. The monastic orders, 
also, the efficient weapon of the Papacy in its contests with the 
hierarchy, both secular and ecclesiastic, afford a tempting field 
for the student alike of history and of human nature. These 
themes, however, would require not one, but many volumes, 
and for them we must refer our readers to the “ History of 
Latin Christianity.” 

A word of apology, in conclusion, is due to Dean Milman ; 
for we feel that a work which so successfully supplies a want 
in English literature should have received an analytical ex- 
amination, and a generous exposition of its merits. If we 
have used his volumes rather as an epigraph than as a subject 
of discourse, it has arisen from no lack of appreciation of labors 
whose result must hold a permanent place in the estimation of 
scholars. In more than one department of literature he has 
been distinguished by no mean success ; but it is to the present 
work, we are confident, that he will look back as to the crown- 
ing achievement of a long and honorable career. 


Arr. VII. — British Novelists and their Styles; being a Crit- 
ical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By 
Davip Masson, M. A., Professor of English Literature, 
University College, London, Author of “ The Life and 
Times of John Milton,’ &c. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1859. 12mo. pp. 512. 


No age has been, doubtless no age will be, without its Grad- 
grinds, many or few,—men who look upon facts alone as 
VoL. xcu. —No. 191. 40 
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having intrinsic value,— who altogether forget that facts are 
valuable, if at all, by virtue of their effects. The world to- 
day, and especially our practical, enterprising American society, 
is pretty well taken up with the utilities; quite thoroughly 
absorbed in that selfish, intolerant, and fatal materialism 
which ignores the essential, the substantial, and regards as 
important only the visible, the tangible, and the ponderable, 
as though shelter, food, and clothing were our only real 
wants. We disavow all sympathy with that asceticism, the 
essence of pride and selfishness, from which our own age is 
not wholly free, which in times past led men away from their 
fellows to undergo mortifications of the flesh and humilia- 
tions of the spirit. It is but a negative virtue which would 
remove body and mind from the myriad delights of sense and 
society. Unquestionably we should give to the body a more 
rational attention than we have hitherto done: not, indeed, 
for its own sake, not as the final end, but because it is the 
home of the spirit, and must furnish the conditions of spirit- 
ual activity. Our spiritual wants are our real wants. Our 
spiritual experiences are our real experiences. We agree 
with Leigh Hunt, that * there is nothing imaginary in the 
common acceptation of the word. The jogic of Moses in the 
Vicar of Wakefield is good argument here: * Whatever is, is.’ 
Whatever touches us, whatever moves us, does touch and does 
move us.” 

Any process of culture which ignores a single faculty or 
susceptibility of our nature is so far imperfect, so far fatal. 
In the progress of invention and culture there need be no 
want of harmony, no conflict, certainly, between means that 
answer to our physical wants, and means that answer to our 
spiritual wants. On the contrary, our highest bodily and 
spiritual interests are clearly identical. When an exhaustive 
analysis of the arts of life shall be given, it will appear that 
there are few or ne departments of art which are useful ina 
material sense alone; and that, if any are so, considered with 
reference to their direct adaptations, there is yet much in 
their processes to awaken the sensibility, and to refine and 
gratify the taste. It might be shown that the construction of 
the most common productions of mechanical skill, in order to 
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the highest utility, lies in the direction of the best proportion 
and symmetry; so that while the laborer is busy in his daily 
task, an unconscious culture may be going on; the xsthetic 
nature may be nurtured; the eye be trained to detect forms 
of grace and beauty. Even the exact sciences are not, as 
might at first be supposed, an exception to this law. To one 
standing above them, it will appear that they are seldom made 
in our text-books and encyclopedias to embrace all that legiti- 
mately belongs to them; but the commonest natural object is 
invested with conditions of beauty which transcend exact cal- 
culation, and elude definition, and are yet appreciable and 
satisfying. The natural, the ordinary, — architecture, music, 
all the arts of design, all productions in the three kingdoms 
of nature,—are seen to comprehend, and to be built upon, 
the transcendental, the exact. In such books as Hunt's 
Poetry of Science, Mantell’s Wonders of Geology, Miller's 
Footprints of the Creator, the Bridgewater Treatises, Maury’s 
Geography of the Sea, and Lewes’s Studies of Animal Life, 
there are relations of things as marvellous to young and old, 
as are found in fairy legend, or tale of magician or knight- 
errant. It is in the infinite world of thought as in the 
infinite realm of space,—the farther the sun throws his 
beams, the more does he reveal the confines of the beautiful 
and the mysterious. 

This is one of the most obvious lessons of modern popular 
science ; and vel through almost all of our theories of doc- 
trine and life still runs this venerable fallacy of utility. It 
gives us erroneous, mostly because partial and imperfect, the- 
ories in legislation, morals, and culture. In the metaphysics 
of life men become preoccupied with one view of truth, to the 
neglect or exclusion of all others. A generous eclecticism — 
which, though not a philosophy and culture in itself, is yet the 
spirit of all true philosophy and culture —aceepts the beau- 
tiful and the true wherever found: no matter though mingled 
with error in existing systems, or buried amidst the rubbish of 
effete and decaying theories. It seeks to estimate all things 
according to a uniform and permanent standard of value; that 
is, their adaptation to particular faculties, susceptibilities, and 
wants of the soul. Though it recognize the pre-eminence of 
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some among them, it never forgets that all are essential to 
spiritual symmetry and nobility. In its view, it is simply the 
imperfection and infirmity of our mortal state, that we, as 
physical beings, require certain things, in order that we may, 
as spiritual beings, enjoy certain other things. Whatever has 
relation to culture and to rational amusement, whatever 
secures the discipline of life for a higher life, is valuable. 
Pleasure, comfort, enjoyment are, with all their abuse, spir- 
itual terms. 

It is, as every school-boy knows, the chief triumph of modern 
philosophy in the hands of metaphysicians, from Descartes to 
Hamilton, to have established the possibility of a scientific 
classification of our faculties. One of the most pleasing results 
of this analysis is, that it reveals the mind as going forth in 
its entirety in the action of each of its faculties. The imagina- 
tion, the memory, the taste, the conscience, the logical faculty, 
are not faculties dwelling and working apart; but the whole 
mind is, for the time being, in each,—is each, we should 
rather say. Intimately related to this fact is the law, that in 
the well-disciplined mind, the Presentative, the Conservative, 
the Reproductive, and the Representative faculties — to borrow 
terms from Hamilton — mutually demand and conditionate 
one another ; each requiring for its highest development and 
most useful activity the prompt and healthful co-operation of 
all the others. We shall not now seek the application of these 
laws to the criticism of literature and art. To the neglect or 
ignorance of them are unquestionably due the disagreements 
among our critics, and the inconsistencies which characterize 
the works of almost every one in particular; and to a growing 
interest in them is due whatever improvement distinguishes 
contemporary criticism. Pyschology is, as yet, a progressive 
science ; and it inevitably carries along with it in its progress, 
literature, art, and criticism. 

In no other department of current criticism have we so often 
and so deeply deplored the absence of fixed principles, as in 
that of novel-criticism. Comparatively little has been done at 
all, and still less has been done well. We need, above almost 
everything else, a critical history of narrative fiction. This is 
an all-pervading form in the reading world. Other depart- 
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ments — the epic, the drama, the allegory — find here and 
there centres of attraction; this runs through all, and must 
abound more and more, so long as the conditions of social, in- 
tellectual, and moral life remain what they now are. To 
render it apparent that these conditions are stable, involved in 
the very genius and spirit of Protestant thought and culture, 
we need to show that the novel demands vindication, not upon 
separate and exclusive ground, but upon the ground occupied 
by all poetry, and all the arts of beauty. 

Apart from a few articles in the leading reviews, nothing 
has been done in this department since Dunlop prepared his 
History of Fiction. That work is deficient in arrangement, 
and signally fails of giving a correct historical view of the ori- 
gin and progress of narrative fiction. Scott, in his short essay 
on Romance, and Thomas Wright, in his essays on the Middle 
Age, have written with great discrimination, but not with suf- 
ficient system and fulness. 

Mr. Masson, in the little book before us, has set himself at 
work in the right spirit, and has suggested many thoughts 
which are worthy to be elaborated. But it professes to be only 
the grateful task of the amateur. Comprehensive in most of 
its grounds of judgment, it is neither comprehensive nor uni- 
form in its parts. Yet it is an excellent book. It will find 
its way to thousands who have hitherto been content to read 
fiction without clearly apprehending their motives in so doing ; 
and will thus prepare the way, we trust, for a better treatise. 
Mr. Masson insists upon a philosophic classification of works 
of fiction; but he himself proceeds only ** on external grounds, 
with reference to the different kinds of object-matter handled 
in the novels.” 

In the present paper we shall make no attempt at classifica- 
tion ; but shall simply speak of the novel as a branch of im- 
aginative literature, and allude to some of the developments 
of British fiction in its relations to the national character and 
history. 

Among the thousand examples of the * changed meaning of 
words” on which Dean Trench might expatiate, there is none 
more marked, none more to be deplored, than that the term 
poetry has lost its significance. It was a bold figure of speech 
40 * 
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in the beginning to apply this word, which, above all others, 
reveals man in his noblest function, — creator, inventor, — to 
the mere accompaniment of verse. ‘ Poetry,” says Coleridge, 
in his Introductory Lecture on Shakespeare, “is not the 
proper antithesis to prose, but to science. The proper and 
immediate object of science is the acquirement or the com- 
munication of truth; the proper and immediate object of 
poetry is the communication of immediate pleasure.” De 
Quincey, in his essay on Pope, dwells upon this fundamental 
conception ; and in a passage of matchless subtilty and beauty 
expounds from it a comprehensive theory of literary criticism. 
He draws the fundamental distinction in all literature between 
that whose office is to teach, and that whose office is to move, 
— the literature of knowledge, and the literature of power. 
All human beings are seen to possess, by native endow- 
ment, reason, imagination, intuitive ideas of right, of justice, 
of the beautiful and the true, and instinctive sympathies 
with their kind. So far as the word becomes the medium 
through which any of these essential elements find worthy 


expression, it belongs to the literature of power. A book may 


convey principles and sentiments of human interest in the 
language of the schools, the sects, and the arts; it is not, by 
reason of its essence simply, a book of power. A book may 
address the habits of thought, the opinions and sympathies of 
men of a certain school or guild, in the language of humanity ; 
it is not, by reason of form merely, a book of power. As soul 
and body in exact equipoise of relations are essential to the 
complete man,—the soul giving to the body life, character, 
and expression, the body connecting the soul with the exter- 
nal world, — so, in a true work in literature, do idea and form 
co-exist and conditionate each other, the idea ever finding in 
the form a medium through which to go forth to human 
hearts. When a work thus possesses the elements of human 
nature, and speaks in the voice of man, it cannot decay. Be 
the subject as trivial as it may, if it prompt to high thoughts 
and human sentiments, if it contain but one touch of nature 
to make the whole world kin, it stands in relation with human 
interests forever. How comes down to us in such a book as 
Walton’s Angler the author’s human-heartedness! Standing 
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in that remote time,—the heavens which we see above, — 
the hopes, and fears, and sentiments so familiar to us stirring 
within him,— how does he hold the key to every human heart? 
Over all barriers of convention, and across all wide deserts 
that intervene, under all tempestuous seas that roll between 
us, passes the magic thread along which come the subtile 
forces that awaken and move us. 

Every one conversant with the history of the Middle Age is 
struck most of all with the great variety of popular stories, 
Persian, Arabian, Grecian, Scandinavian, Celtic, which, trans- 
mitted from all sides, had so marked an influence on character, 
habits, and morals in that second childhood of the race. It 
would be a theme perfectly appropriate to the dignity of his- 
tory to trace, if it were possible, along the widening track of 
the centuries, reaching to remote nations and tongues, the hid- 
den and silent but powerful influences on individual experi- 
ence in every condition of life; and, through them, the influ- 
ences on every department of science, art, and culture, of such 
books as the Iliad, the Prometheus, the Antigone. How should 
we behold, under their generous inspiration and instruction, 
new tribes gradually emerging from the obscurity and chaos of 
barbarism ; receiving in appropriate form all noble ideas and 
all healthful impulses ; and, in the end, growing up into well- 
defined commonwealths, known and honored through a broad, 
deep, and permanent literature. Such is the “ generation of 
genius.” Races pass away when their immediate mission is 
accomplished, and leave to humanity silent teachers, under 
whom their rude conquerors and nations unknown are to receive 
culture, and, in turn, to raise up other teachers destined to 
advance the landmarks of human improvement, to take their 
place among their great exemplars, and then to shine as the 
stars for ever and ever. When will the much-enduring Ulys- 
ses close his wanderings ? When will Prometheus be released 
from the reck on which, transfixed, he bears in stern fortitude 
the penalty for his benefactions to the race’ When will An- 
tigone, the gentle and resolute, cease, by the sad offices which, 
in force of the tyrants’ decree, she performs for the corpse of 
her dishonored brother, to proclaim the eternal dignity and 
the immutable claims of those laws that are higher than human 
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laws ? When will the sublime visions of the Inferno fade away % 
When will the living characters of the Canterbury Tales, ex- 
hibiting, as they do, so much of human nature, combined with 
so much that was local and transitory, fail to please and to 
instruct us’ When will cease to move before the imagination 
the brilliant personages who, in knightly array, appear in the 
fairy land which Spenser saw? When will Lear cease to cry 
out against filial ingratitude ; or Cordelia, the faithful daugh- 
ter, possessing her soul in patience, cease to renew the divine 
injunction, * Honor thy father and thy mother” ’ When will 
the solemn lesson which the career of Hamlet teaches, the 
torments of guilty ambition that rocked the soul of Macbeth, 
or the tragic love of Romeo and Juliet, be forgotten? When 
will that tremendous array of * thrones, princedoms, virtues, 
dominations, powers,” with which Milton peopled the unseen 
world, disappear ? When will the faithful and courageous Jean- 
nie Deans fail, in her devotion to her unfortunate sister, to 
teach us our duty and our privilege to the erring ¢ When will 
the life of the gentle Nell, in * The Old Curiosity Shop,” cease 
in its transparent purity to refine and to elevate us, and 
her fate to impart the cheering assurance, that * when death 
strikes down the innocent and young, for every fragile form 
from which he sets the panting spirit free, a hundred virtues 
rise, in shapes of merey, charity, and love, to walk the world 
and bless it’? ? Will monuments of stone or of brass endure 
longer than these characters and lives’ Will the names of 
real actors in human affairs, or the solemn teachings of history 
itself, survive them’ The pomp and fashion of this world, 
whatever is particular, whatever is contingent, passes away ; 
only that which aspires to the spiritual, which takes hold upon 
the universal, can have lasting worth to humanity. The ar- 
chitect may rear the temple on foundations that reach deep 
into the earth, but it must fall at last. The Parthenon is yield- 
ing to the ruthless elements and to ruthless man, and even 
cities carved from the solemn mountain remain only in name. 

The cunning workman may call forth from the solid marble 
forms of majesty and grace, but they will some day be buried 
in the earth, and erumble into dust. The canvas on which 


remain the conceptions of Raphael must at last be defaced 
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and given to the moth. But create a character in life ; let it 
be true to human experience; incarnate it in language ; let 
it faithfully teach no matter what lesson,—love, ambition, 
pride, covetousness, — humanity will not willingly let it die. 
Fixed in the memory and the heart of the race, it lives on, no 
matter in what form, surviving all successions and decays of 
external things, passing from people to people, from tongue to 
tongue, an ever active, ever new lesson, and impulse, and life. 
“ The beings of the mind are not of clay : 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence.” 
If, then, we inquire whether society is most indebted to the 
literature of knowledge or the literature of power, to fact or 
to fiction, for the beneficent changes it undergoes, we shall 
find, that, while the former most directly affects the external 
structure of society, and modifies the conditions of spiritual 
activity, we must look alone to the latter for the explanation 
of those modifications of temper and sentiment, and for that 
mental enlargement and repose which distinguish ages of high 
culture. 

Ballad-makers are more potent than kings, and story-tellers 
legislate more than parliaments. Homer represents unnum- 
bered bards who, from time immemorial, held the popular ear 
of Greece. Livy is, beyond question, the historian of chroni- 
clers and ballad-makers. So, in more recent times, the Minne- 
singers of Germany, the Troubadours of Southern Europe, the 
Sealds of the North, and the Bards of Britain, were the early, 
and in many respects the most successful, civilizers of Europe. 
The lay of the minstrel has brought home to the masses the 
thoughts of the few. It is he who in rude times first draws 
men away from the cold and unyielding facts of the outward 
world, from the monotonous details of barbarous life, and 
allures them to the brighter regions of imagination and faith. 
At his word the scales fall from the eyes of those who have 
been so long blind; and to the soul thus brought back to 
nature, 

“ The earth, and every common sight, 
Seem apparelled in celestial light.’ 
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Not only this: the awakening and culture of the imagina- 
tion is the imperative condition upon which the literature 
of knowledge must set out in its useful mission. It is not too 
much to say, with respect to the revival of learning through- 
out Europe, that, in every case, whatever of systematic 
knowledge, whether exact science or logic and speculative 
philosophy, was contained in the ancient languages, remained 
a sealed book to the popular mind until it was aroused, stimu- 
lated, and in some degree cultivated, either by the created 
literature of the ancient mind, or by a vernacular literature 
springing therefrom, which came home to the business and 
the bosoms of the people. And, passing by this consideration, 
if we examine subsequent times, we find that the popular 
mind, however advanced, however learned, still craves excite- 
meat, entertainment, impulse,—the only difference being 
that, as society advances, it demands, more and more, the 
narration of what is probable under the unyielding laws of 
poetic justice. 

It is the theory of a critic, always to be named with admi- 
ration and respect, that poetry is the art of employing words 
so as to produce an illusion in the imagination; and that, in 
a rude state of society, wherein men are but * children with a 
greater variety of ideas,” we may expect to find the poetical 
temperament in its highest perfection. “ In an enlightened 
age,” says Macaulay, * there will be much intelligence, much 
science, much philosophy, abundance of just classification and 
subtile analysis, abundance of wit and eloquence, abundance of 
verses, and even good ones, but little poetry.” This opinion the 
critic sustains with his accustomed ingenuity and eloquence, 
and concludes that ‘no poet ever triumphed over greater 
difficulties than Milton.” Prominent among these difficulties, 
he remarks that Milton had * received a learned education ; he 
had studied all the mysteries of Rabbinical literature, and was 
intimately aquainted with every language of modern Europe 
from which either pleasure or information was to be derived.” 
But it seems to us a more rational view of the subject, as it 
certainly is more flattering to human nature, and more in har- 
mony with its known destiny, that genius is above times and 


places, and transcends conditions and accidents ; that it exerts 
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a sovereign power in the progress of society, and manifests 
itself, not in spite of, but by and through, means and agencies 
which civilization furnishes, finding in advanced ages not only 
more pupils, but more and better instructors. The Psalmist 
might still sing of the glory of God as declared in the heavens, 
and might still find on every hand, in hill and dale, in sun- 
shine and in cloud, appropriate and enduring symbols of the 
sublimest truths; nay, might draw from current life and 
thought sublimer topics in the great lesson of Providence 
than Oriental life could ever present. And so genius, carry- 
ing with it the ** germ of expanded beauties,” finds, amid all 
vicissitudes of manners, enjoyments, and pursuits, and espe- 
cially brought to the surface in the complex and intense life 
of this epoch, unnumbered elements * essential and eternal to 
the heart.” 
“ For human hearts remain unchanged, the sorrow and the sin: 

The loves, and hopes, and fears of old are to our own akin ; 

And in the tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers sung, 


Tradition, snowy-bearded, leans on Romance ever young.” 


Some remarks of Mr. Masson bearing upon this subject are 
so judicious that we cannot forbear quoting them. Speaking 
of the * Novel of Passion,” he says :— 

~The imagination is not a faculty working apart; it is the whole 
mind thrown into the act of imagining; and the value of any act of 
imagination ..... will depend on the total strength and total furnish- 
ing of the mind..... that is thrown into this form of exercise. Every 
artist is a thinker, whether he knows it or not ; and ultimately no artist 
will be found greater as an artist than he was as a thinker... ... 
Before novels or poems can stand the inspection of that higher eriti- 
cism which every literary work must be able to pass ere it can rank in 
the first class, their authors must be at least abreast of the best specula- 
tion of their time...... The imagination of a well-furnished mind is 
one thing, and that of a vacuum is another.” 


To the tacit assumption of the doctrine above referred to is 
owing the confusion that exists respecting the origin and early 
history of fiction in Europe. Men have found fiction prevalent 
and manifold in the earliest stages of mediwval and modern 
society, and have straightway sought in distant countries for 


that whose germs everywhere exist. All these systems, as 
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Scott remarks, seem to be inaccurate in so far as they have 
been adopted exclusively of one another, and of the general 
proposition, that fables of a nature similar to the romances of 
chivalry, modified according to manners and the state of soci- 
ety, must necessarily be invented in every part of the world, for 
the same reason that grass grows upon the surface of the soil 
in every climate and every country. 

Passing by the distinction drawn by Scott and adopted by 
Masson, between the romance and the novel, we may say, in 
general terms, that the romance belongs to an early age ; 
the novel, to an advanced period of society. The novel may 
be regarded, to adopt an expression of Coleridge, as the syn- 
thesis of history and poetry, embracing and harmonizing 
many features distinctive of each of these departments. Es- 
pecially true does this appear when we regard history, with 
Carlyle, as the essence of innumerable biographies. The 
novel is, then, a fictitious biography ; and human life is to the 
novelist what nature is to painter, sculptor, and poet. As 
in the philosophical history, in the epic, in the drama, so in 
the novel, —truth to character is the enduring source of in- 
terest. These created works, in common with excellent paint- 
ings and statues, are marks of power, simply because they 
make their appeal to universal human experience. Indeed, 
the value of any series of actual events lies not alone in the 
fact that they really took place; but mostly in the fact that 
they furnish an extended and continuous experience, from 
which we may learn how to act, may receive stimulus and en- 
couragement, and, especially, development of those latent 
sympathies which are rarely appealed to in their purity in 
the affairs of real life. 

Thus true fiction can never be the direct opposite of fact. 
The most consummate genius cannot here create materials. 
These Nature must furnish; Art can only combine them. Fie- 
tion and history are no less inseparable in theory than they are 
seen to be in fact. The experience we derive from a fiction is 
essentially real. The historian must be content to take events 
as they present themselves, — always modified, frequently 
turned aside from their true course, by causes which lie 
outside of his hypothesis. But the poet, having assumed the 
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direction of an imaginary world, is its Providence, and must 
needs connect cause directly with sequence, and exhibit princi- 
ple and passion in their true character and full scope. He can 
condense into a rapid narration, or crystallize into a dramatic 
unity, the events of a dynasty or an age. Embodying their 
essence in the person of an Achilles, a Faust, a Macbeth, he 
can exhibit them again and again, each time revealing some 
new aspect of character which must have eluded the vigilance 
of the real observer. 

Hugh Miller’s reflections on first visiting the venerable city 
of York are very striking and just : — 

* As I looked on either hand, I was amused to think how entirely all 
my more vivid associations with York, town and country, had been de- 
rived from works of fiction. The historical facts have vastly less of the 
vividness of truth about them than the facts of the makers. It was in 
the city of York that Robinson Crusoe was born; and here in this city 
of York did Jeannie Deans rest her for a day on her London journey ; 
and it was in the country beyond that Gurth and Wamba held high col- 
loquy together among the glades of the old oak forest ; and that Cedrie 
the Saxon entertained . . . . the Templar and Prior Aymer. .... 
Here, too, lived Eugene Aram. ..... In York Castle he was im- 
prisoned ; at York Assizes he was tried and convicted; and on York 
gallows he was hung. The city is as intimately associated with the 
closing scenes in his history, as with the passing visit of Jeannie Deans 
or the birth of Crusoe. But there is this important difference in the 
cases, that the one story has found a place in literature from the 
strongly romantic cast of its facts; and the others, from the intensely 
truthful air of their fictions.” 

We need not dwell upon the fact, that real living history, 
such as glows in the pages of Macaulay, Carlyle, and Motley, 
gives a far more impressive relation of events than the most 
minute and extended annals. Better the eye of a Niebuhr, 
spanning the waste and chaos of intervening centuries, than 
the eyes of a hundred chroniclers living amid the rush of pass- 
ing events. Far better than a bare and accurate likeness of 
our Washington, the rendering of Mills, who, seizing upon a 
critical moment, a master-occasion, One among ten thousand 
in the life of the hero, has wrought out an exquisite ideal- 
ization of the passion that then moved, of the strength and 
skill that stemmed the tide and directed the crisis. 
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So in regard to the moral interest we take in fiction and in 
life. Why is it that in private life we express more pleasure 
at the success of one man than of another? Manifestly, on 
account of our previous knowledge of their moral qualities. 
The reverses of the honest and the prudent affect us very differ- 
ently from the reverses of the dishonest and the uncalculating. 
The fate of the virtuous man, who, through evil and through 
good report, pursues steadfastly his way, and sacrifices at 
length great interests, even life itself, to maintain his integrity 
of character, awakens a commiseration which we should feel 
ashamed, even involuntarily, to express for the fate of the 
vicious. So high above situation and circumstance do we 
place character in actual life, that the most intrinsically in- 
teresting situation, the most remarkable combination of cir- 
cumstances, is attractive only as we can connect it with the 
character and interests of those concerned. As Joanna Baillie 
well declares, all must rely **on that strong sympathy which 
most creatures, but the human mind above all, feel for others 
of their kind; and on account of which nothing else is so 
much an object of curiosity as man himself.” 

The studies of a person who, ten centuries hence, would ac- 
quire an intimate knowledge of the manners, habits, thoughts, 
and feelings of a people now existing, must not be confined to 
the journals of travellers, or the researches of historians. To 
the novelist of our day, in particular, will he be indebted for 
the fullest light on many vital subjects rarely described by the 
didactic pen, and which, indeed, lose their life under such 
treatment. Nor is this accidental. It is because these works 
contain individual portraits, — because they represent men in 
their domestic as well as their public relations, revealing 
motives and reasonings under prevailing habits of thought, 
and exhibiting them, not as statesmen, reformers, and heroes 
merely, but also in their manifold relations to every-day life, 
—that these works will one day be the inseparable compan- 
ions of historian and chronicler. 

How much light is thrown upon Oriental life by the short 
and graphic narratives that have come down to us! Through 
Homer, we know much more of the popular life of Greece a thou- 
sand years before Christ, than at the culmination of Athenian 
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civilization. Did works similar to the Arabian Tales, or like 
My Novel, Pendennis, or Bleak House, form any portion of 
the gift of Athens to the world, how vast would be our in- 
crease of knowledge on subjects of the highest interest, which 
now must ever be entirely hidden, or which admit, at best, 
of uncertain conjecture! It is only in those works that ap- 
proach, though at a great distance, the modern novel, — the 
comedies of Greece and Rome, and the Roman satires, — that 
we get any view whatever of the popular life. And so the 
most successful modern delineations of ancient life are not 
found in essays and books of reference, but rather in such 
works as The Last Days of Pompeii, The Roman Traitor, 
and Hypatia. So important is this source of knowledge 
deemed by the historian, that we see even the philosophic 
Hallam contending, that had we “‘a genuine English novel, 
—the mirror of actual life in the various ranks of society, — 
written under Elizabeth or under the Stuarts, we should 
have seen the social habits of our forefathers better than by 
all our other sources of that knowledge, — the plays, the let- 
ters, the traditions and anecdotes, the pictures or buildings of 
the time.” 

A gallery of historical portraits, as brilliant and as truthful 
as those in Clarendon or Macaulay, exists in the magic pages 
of Scott. Indeed, there is scarcely a single important period 
of British history which is not reproduced in his novels better 
than anywhere else. The character of the gallant but unfor- 
tunate Prince Charles Edward, in Waverley; of Claverhouse, 
in Old Mortality ; of the noted Highlander, in Rob Roy ; of the 
Duke of Argyle and Queen Caroline, in The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ; of the personages and deeds of the stirring times of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, in Ivanhoe ; of the heroes of chiv- 
alry, in The Crusaders ; of the unhappy Mary Stuart, in The 
Abbot ; of Sussex, Raleigh, Leicester, and Queen Elizabeth, 
in Kenilworth; of the court and age of the weak and pedan- 
tic James I|., in The Fortunes of Nigel ; of society in the age 
of Charles I1., in Peveril of the Peak ; of Oliver Cromwell, in 
Woodstock ; of the times of Louis XI. of France and Bur- 
gundy, in Quentin Durward ; and of Byzantine life, in Count 
Robert of Paris; — these together afford beyond comparison 
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the noblest instance in all literature of the power of genius 
to make the past its own, to evoke its personages and events, 
and make them seem real and living. 

There is frequent occasion to remark, in the early history 
of the English mind, how little the writings of scholars, com- 
posed as they usually were in Latin, directly affected the popu- 
lar mind. It was from works which the learned generally de- 
spised that the first impulses to original thought were received, 
— from the romances composed, in prose or in verse, by per- 
sons who in a wandering life obtained an extensive knowledge 
of the manners and dispositions of the people. These works 
do not differ widely, either in matter or in form, from the 
chivalric romances of France. And yet, since feudalism and 
chivalry never had so firm a foothold in England as on the 
Continent, and since modifying influences, arising from the 
arly development of the popular element, began sooner to 
operate there, literature sooner passed beyond the heroic and 
romantic development. From the time of Chaucer these 
works were addressed to all classes; and although during the 
foreign and civil wars the unsettled state of society gave little 
opportunity or motive for the following out of complicated 
courses of action, and afforded room only for the general qual- 
ities of courage, strength, rough generosity, and rude gal- 
lantry, yet social order became quite early established ;  so- 
ciety was made up of a great variety of elements quite well 
harmonized in their assimilation to the national life ; while, by 
reason of this superior social state, protection was given to the 
growth and culture of those refined and exalted sentiments 
which distinguish an advanced Christian civilization. 

The advent of Chaucer distinetly marks this epoch. Repre- 
senting as he did the reform party in religion, government, 
and language, Chaucer did more than any other writer, Wick- 
liffe not excepted, to give it impetus and stability. Chaucer 
is to be regarded as the first representative in our literature of 
the complete English character. Receiving and appropriating 
whatever of value he met with, he gave harmony and unity to 
all. Everything, Oriental, Italian, French, is made his own ; 
everything is English. It is his excellence, that, remaining 
thus faithful to the national character, he depicts his scenes 
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with the most perfect accuracy, and places In- personages be- 
fore us in such fulness and naturalness as we should expect 
from one who is describing and relating what his own eyes 
have seen and his own ears heard. If Chaucer has exerted a 
less powerful influence upon the national mind than did Ho- 
mer upon Grecian culture, it is because England was less shut 
up within herself than Greece, and was less unwilling to accept, 
from any source, whatever had value for her. 

Two reasons may be assigned why narrative fiction was so 
little cultivated from Chaucer to Queen Anne. First, the na- 
tion was not sufficiently advanced in refinement, and had not 
sufficient leisure; and secondly, as already suggested, the 
long-continued foreign and civil wars engrossed the attention 
and energies of the people. Narrative fiction, however earnest 
may be the feeling which produces it, is not the product of 
impulse and emergency. It requires deliberate purpose, con- 
secutive thought, and leisure. It reaches its end slowly, so 
that, even if the novelist were found who, in the midst of act- 
ual dangers, could deliberately compose an account of ficti- 
tious perils, the work could not produce an immediate result. 
In a more advanced state of society, when men have opportu- 
nity to read for the pleasure of so doing, and time afterward 
to reflect upon what they have read, pure fiction may become 
the medium of earnest thought and purpose, and be directly 
active in the amelioration of the social state. It is one of the 
most striking illustrations of the complex and always benefi- 
cent action of Christianity, that it raises up constantly such 
teachers as Dickens, Kingsley, and Charlotte Bronté, to expose, 
if not always to suggest, a remedy for evils suffered by large 
classes of their fellow-beings ;— by children shivering, starv- 
ing, and dying in schools ; by those who toil and wear life out 
in mines and dens ; by innocent families ruined through whole 
generations by a complex and defective legal system ; by men, 
innocent and generous as the best of us, on the merest acci- 
dent of business separated from their families and immured 
through long years where neither the claims of creditors nor 
the cry of suffering and helpless dependents can avail. 

The Elizabethan age was not the time for this. The work 
of constitutional reform was not yet wrought. That age was 
41* 
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but a resting-place wherein all of necessity paused, as by mu- 
tual consent, to recover breath, and to quicken their energies, 
and renew their strength for the yet more fearful and more 
glorious conflicts that were to come. Literature revived, but 
under the sterner aspects, the militant forms of an era of sol- 
emn thoughts, earnest purposes, and resolute determinations ; 
and when the strong hands that had held the reins of govern- 
ment relinquished them to the weak and nerveless grasp of 
the cultivated but irresolute James, the minds of men were 
too deeply engrossed in passing things, too deeply enshrouded 
in the awful shadows of coming events, to think of literature 
in its relations to intellectual pleasure. 

The Great Rebellion summoned all who could think or act 
from their business and their pleasure to the deliberations of 
the council and the labors of the field. Prayer, conference, 
and military preparation sternly precluded all leisure and all 
pastime on the Parliamentary side ; and, of necessity, only the 
same unwearied diligence could give the hope of success to 
the Royalists. And when at length the contest was decided, 
and Cromwell had established his despotism, the theatres were 
closed, and the pleasures of literary pursuits, and even of 
refined social life, were discouraged or forbidden. Yet Puri- 
tanism was foremost, on the restoration of peace, to begin a 


- 


literary culture; and the Pilgrim’s Progress * expressed in 
imagery appropriate to the age the sentiments of the domi- 
nant class. 

Following the aecession of Charles LI. comes another stormy 
period, during which the liberties of England were established 
on a broad and secure foundation. In the intellectual revolu- 
tion which was now consummated were supplied the condi- 
tions for the ever-varied and often profound literature of the 
subsequent period ; and more especially for the improved 
growth of fiction. It was impossible that the conventional 
and exclusive tastes of the Restoration — themselves a natural 
reaction, even more than a foreign innovation — could be 
more than a transient mood ; for the people secured an extent 


* Pilgrim’s Progress, though not published till 1678, derived, no doubt, its plan 


and imagery from the author’s experiences when Puritanism was in the ascendant 
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of power and consequence which not only brought the lower 
classes within notice of the highest, but which rendered it im- 
portant for the higher classes to maintain such a free commu- 
nication with all others as gave thém an insight into each 
other’s character, and cemented a common sympathy and at- 
tachment. The heroic but monotonous and insipid romances 
of the preceding period furnished models for the novelist of 
the Augustan age of English literature, even while Addison 
was amusing and refining the world, and down to the time 
of George 1. These works cannot be said to have delineated 
existing manners. To do this was the office of the Spectator 
and kindred publications, which were at once symptoms and 
vauses of a higher literary taste among those who had neither 
time nor motive to read more elaborate works. Through 
them the inhabitants of town and country became mutually 
acquainted, and began to sympathize, as never before, with 
each other’s opinions and pursuits. Above all, they indicated 
the necessity, and led the way for completer pictures of life 
and manners. The revolution thus auspiciously begun be- 
came well defined in De Foe and Richardson; and we ought 
justly to think of Addison and these last-named writers with 
the same esteem which we give to the creators of the romantic 
drama. 

What more can be said of Robinson Crusoe, than that we 
are wont to think of him as one of the real companions of early 
life, a character so home-like and so transparent that we do 
not conceive of it as an artistic creation. Herein lies the sig- 
nificance of the work, considered as an index of literary devel- 
opment. De Foe gave to his hero the standard elements of 
character in their ordinary degree and proportion. Crusoe 
does not possess genius, far-sightedness, or extraordinary tact. 
He is harassed by trifles ; and on the commonest occasions is 
as much at a loss for a simple expedient as nine tenths of us 
would be. He receives no supernatural or extraordinary aid. 
De Foe gratifies our curiosity through the medium of our 
faith ; but we always see on reflection that our irresistible be- 
lief arises from the narration of probable incidents, 

Richardson advanced still further. Aiming at probability 
as faithfully as did De Foe, he goes beyond him, to the creation 
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of character. He ever seeks to reach and to awaken and 
cultivate those sentiments and sympathies of our common 
nature which lead us to place value on whatever is human. 
In pathos, in the creation of objects that give the profoundest 
pain or pleasure, and in finding at the proper time the means 
of proffering to the heart the relief of expression and active 
sympathy, he has no superior among subsequent novelists. 
In Sir Charles Grandison he portrays his ideal of humanity. 
Notwithstanding its length, its minute details, and its pedantry, 
let us give all worthy praise to a work which, in an age of 
universal laxity and rudeness, presented as the model of char- 
acter the Christian gentleman. Though far removed from us 
in point of time, and in a world entirely different from ours as 
regards social life, Richardson portrays men and women with 
whom we delight in sharing sentiments and passions common 
to all ages. However intimate, therefore, our acquaintance 
with our subsequent literature, we shall always return to 
Richardson with pleasure ; acknowledging that, although sub- 
sequent productions are often more artistic and compact, and 
though our more refined taste may not always commend his 
judgment in “ unveiling scenes of vice the pure may never 
witness,’ yet his novels never pander to depraved tastes and 
evil passions. 

Would that as much could be said for his successors, and, 
in many respects, superiors, — Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. 
Their cleverness we always admire ; but, while we commend 
in general their “truth to nature,” we cannot help feeling 
that they are true to an unnatural nature. Byron called 
Fielding the prose Homer of human nature. He produced, 
we know, intelligently and upon theory. His conception of 
the novel corresponded to the opinion expressed in Byron’s 
compliment. The value of his works, considered as pictures 
of actual life, is unquestionable ; but the impression which 
they leave of the prevalence of low sentiments and_ habits, 


of gross ignorance and its companion, gross vice, is far from 


flattering to our forefathers. 

The old question returns. It is incumbent on the novelist 
to “hold the mirror up to life”; but if, in a degenerate age, 
he makes it merely the mirror of passing events, he must 
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forego the office of elevating, while he informs, the mind. If 
society does not present worthy characters and scenes, the 
novelist ought nevertheless to portray such characters. This 
he may and should do under the actual conditions of the age ; 
and, thus magnifying his office, he may become the teacher to 
his age of a higher purity than it exhibits, and lead forth the 
minds of his fellows from the degrading aspects of actual life, 
to the contemplation of eternal archetypes of beauty and truth. 
As well might the painter or sculptor go no further than the 
imitation of actual forms. It would be comparatively safe for 
him to do this, since he does not necessarily teach a moral 
lesson. But the novelist does and ever must teach a moral 
lesson. This loftier and only worthy conception of the nature 
and true office of their art it is which forever places such 
writers as Addison, Richardson, and Dickens above the Field- 
ings, the Sternes, and, it must be said, the Thackerays, of 
English literature. Mr. Masson’s comparative estimate is, we 
think, judicious. 

“Tt does seem to me,” he says in summing up, “ that both Fielding 
and Smollett — broader as they are than Richardson, more rich, more 
various, more interesting — did work more according to the method of 
sheer superficial observation, and the record of humors presented to 
their hand, and less according to the method of ideal development from 
within outward. Both Fielding and Smollett seem to me to have been 
men of true humor, of true heart and genius, who, having betaken 
themselves to story-writing, and making it their main object to be pop- 
ular and amusing, did not trouble themselves very severely with human 
nature in its depths and intricacies, but seized incidents, characters, and 
current beliefs, as they were presented in the actual whirl of British 
life of their time, revelling in comic plenty of all sorts, rather than 
caring for ideal unity or ultimate truth, and only now and then 
reaching the poetic, the general, the truly elemental If the life 
of that time, as it is presented in the pages of these writers, and in the 
pictures of Hogarth, seems such that we would rather remain where 

yet we have other representations of life at the same 
period, in which, simply because they are poetically just, all seems happier 
and sweeter.” 

These works, like Ben Jonson’s social accounts, are authentic ; 
but “ they are authentic after the historic method of art, which 
takes life in the particular” ; and Richardson’s representations, 
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like Shakespeare’s, “ are truer still, more deeply and thoroughly 
true, because they are after the poetic method which takes life 
in the general and the invariable.” 

Little need be said of Sterne. Mrs. Shandy, Dr. Slop, Poor 
Yorick, Corporal Trim, and My Uncle Toby, are names familiar 
to thousands who have never read of them; for they are in- 
dividualizations of character familiar and lovable. There is, 
however, little in the aggregate effect of Sterne’s writings to 
be commended. They are mirrors of his own character and 
life, and with all their truthfulness of fundamental conception 
they fail to enlist our purest sympathies. Purposeless as a 
whole, they are false and degrading in their details. We get 
sick of his * artistic sensibility,” as Thackeray has happily ex- 
pressed it; and while his description of an overtasked and 
broken-spirited donkey, and of a worn-out cart, which after a 
long and rough service stood decaying and neglected, almost 
extorts the tribute of an involuntary tear, we utterly fail in 
the end to respect an author who could commiserate a brute, 
but had no manly sympathy for human hearts that he had de- 
liberately and most cruelly outraged. 

Would that we could place in contrast with Sterne the ge- 
nial Goldsmith, — that personification of the generous, self- 
forgetful Irish character, that beau ideal, in many important 
elements, of the artist-character. Ignorant of the world to 
the day of his death; uncalculating and unselfish, though 
vain ; liberal to insanity, and so extravagantly tender that he 
would give his last guinea, borrowed to pay a pressing debt, to 
the first unworthy object ; compounded, as Irving says, ‘ of 
two natures, the one bright, the other blundering ”’; yielding 
in his literary labors, even when most in need, to the impulses 
of his genius, and producing spontaneously for the mere pleas- 
ure it gave; failing utterly in constructive ability ; — how 
dear is he to all who appreciate unaffected delicacy, grace, 
and humor! 

Passing by the great body of our novelists — of whom Mas- 
son makes thirteen classes ! — let us glance a moment at Scott, 
and at the contemporary masters of the art. We recollect 
Scott’s high tribute to Miss Edgeworth, in declaring that it 


was to her descriptive tales that he owed the idea of a series 
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of stories illustrative of the character and manners of his own 
people. In all the varied characters he portrays, he never 
fails to be true to fact and probability ; yet never fails per- 
fectly to identify himself with the characters he delineates. 
Judged by the laws of what Lord Kaimes would term the 
** ideal presence,” their wonderful perfection is at once appar- 
ent. Exhibiting high inventive skill without violating proba- 
bility, they are neither tame nor extravagant, and are truthful 
without being prosaic. 

Mr. Masson, lecturing to an Edinburgh audience, gives us 
as the prevailing elements of Scott’s genius his veneration for 
the past, and his Scotticism. In speaking of the influence of 
his works apart from their historical and national value, we 
should say that they are characterized by universality and 
healthfulness. In universality they rival the best creations of 
Fielding ; in healthfulness they are not surpassed by those of 
Goldsmith. Intelligible to all, they come home directly to all. 
Making no parade of moral lessons, they yet awaken and cul- 
tivate cur richest moral sympathies. As a master of the hu- 
man heart, unquestionably we must, with Hugh Miller, deny 
to Scott a place in the rank which Shakespeare so transcen- 
dently adorns; and yet his personages live, somehow, as dis- 
tinctly in the memory, and win their way almost as completely 
to the heart, as do the immortal characters of the great drama- 
tist. Mr. Masson is forced to leave this question unsettled. 
Speculatively, he finds no difficulty in assigning to Scott his 
relative place; but in matter of actual effect, he is forced 
to conclusions which do not find their vindication in the 
acute analysis of Scott’s genius which he has made. “Ina 
more tragic and elevated order,” he asks, “are not his Meg 
Merrilieses, his Rob Roys, his Redgauntlets, his Jeannie 
Deanses, as perfect creations as any in literature’ These, 
and especially the homelier characters, are simply as well done 
as they possibly could be ; and in their conception and execu- 
tion 1 do not know that Scott is inferior to Shakespeare.” 

We must pass by many novelists since Scott justly deserv- 
ing of notice, — prominent among whom stand the learned and 
versatile Bulwer, the womanly and earnest Charlotte Bronté, 
the humane but uncompromising Kingsley, the vivacious and 
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eccentric Reade, and the pre-Raphaelite author of Adam Bede, 
— to speak of Dickens and Thackeray. 

These are representative men. ‘To use terms very trite, but 
indispensable till better be found, these writers stand, respec- 
tively, for the Ideal and the Real; and the estimate of their 
character and influence involves principles which underlie all 
departments of power-literature. 

What are the characteristics of these schools of art’ In the 
real the object is resemblance ; and although, as we have seen, 
every worthy product of this school contains the ideal element 
in greater or less degree, yet this as a subordinate purpose 
must always yield to the specific object which the artist pro- 
poses. In ideal art, on the other hand, though the scene be 
from nature, the object is not gained by producing a base 
imitation, but the model or scene only gives suggestions to the 
artist. He constantly goes beyond it; and, taking the mind 
from the actual, he brings it into the field of * higher possi- 
bilities, wherein objects shall be more glorious, and modes of 
action more transcendent, than any we see, and yet all shall 
seem in nature.” It is one of the germinal principles of 
Goethe’s philosophy, that art is called art precisely because it 
is not nature; and we think it clear, that, so far as moral 
purpose is involved, —and the writer can never forget this, — 
of two writers of equal powers and acquirements, the one will 
exert the widest, most permanent, and most healthful influ- 
ence, who is not content always to represent the world pre- 
cisely as it is, on/y with its mixture of good and evil, but who 
aims to develop, illustrate, and recommend a higher standard 
of thinking and living than that which actual life, taken in the 
average, presents. And because familiarity, as we have been 
long taught by the poet, is so far from breeding contempt for 
actual forms of vice and depravity, that men are often fatally 
indifferent to them even when their fearful results are before 
the eye, it becomes necessary for the moral teacher frequently 
to employ hyperboles in treating of them; and, by the crea- 
tion of a more ambitious, sordid, or vicious character than 
the short experience of mortal life can develop, to exhibit 
their sad and awful consequences in colors not too vivid 
when we think of their history as it will be evolved through 
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remote ages to come. And so of the character and tendency 
of virtue. This is poetic justice, —“‘ a justice,” as De Quincey 
expresses it, “ which differs from common forensic justice by 
the degree in which it attains its object, — a justice that is 
more omnipotent over its ends, as dealing not with the re- 
fractory elements of earthly life, but with elements of its own 
creation, and with materials flexible to its own purest pre- 
conceptions.” 

Dickens possesses a fine poetic temperament, with mind 
loose, free, and rich in structure ; while Thackeray is to the 
last degree masculine in judgment, and of close and compact 
mental structure. Judging from these qualities, we should, 
at first thought, expect to find Dickens the less objective of the 
two, less frequently dealing with the established order of 
things ; while we should look to find in Thackeray a fearless, 
strong, and merciless assailer of venerable shams and tradi- 
tional wrongs and abuses. On the contrary, Dickens is, in 
certain directions, one of the most revolutionary writers of the 
age; Thackeray one of the least aggressive. Dickens con- 
stantly passes beyond the province of the mere minister to 
intellectual pleasure, to exercise the functions of the social 
and moral critic; at least that is the invariable tendency of 
his maturer works. It has sometimes been objected, that he 
does not strike till the wrong is practically removed. Such is 
not the estimate of the best English critics themselves. We 
quote but one: — 

“ Following the dictation of a warm and generous heart, he has ren- 
dered, on various occasions, very zealous and important service to the 
cause of morality and benevolence ; and he has devoted himself to the 
task of exposing certain anomalies and abuses in the social arrange- 
ments of his nation, lying, as it would seem, quite snugly out of sight of 
official vigilance.” 

Thackeray himself claims this for Dickens; and there is not 
in all literature a more graceful, just, and unselfish tribute 
than that which he pays to his rival in the popular esteem, at 
the close of his delightful Lecture on Charity and Humor. 
Thackeray seems disposed to take the world very much as it 
presents itself. He is a satirist, but a satirist of men and 
women, rather than of the social arrangements and conven- 
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tions in which men and women intrench and associate them- 
selves. 

The explanation of this seeming anomaly lies, as we view 
it, in the character of the genius of these writers, and not in 
any mere individual quality or difference of education which 
characterizes them. It is precisely because Dickens is, gener- 
ally, an idealist,—- precisely because Thackeray is, by impulse 
and law of genius, devoted to the real, — that they are so far 
apart as to the effects of their writings. The ideal always 
carries with it a rebuke and protest against the actual, in so 
far as this is partial and imperfect. We see how, the world 
over, impassioned, imaginative intellects have furnished the 
majority of reformers, both in doctrine and in life. The true 
reformer is always the poet, —the maker, the inventor; and 
the true poet must always be, by virtue of his genius, in posse, 
the radical man, the renovator. Is it not for ever an open 
question in which of the two, in his Life or in that clear mirror 
of his genius, the Table Talk, Luther is most the poet? We 
need not mention names which are among the highest adorn- 
ments of English literature, — from Chaucer, working for the 
poor in the fourteenth century, to Gerald Massey and Whit- 
tier, working for the poor in the nineteenth,— nor seek for 
higher examples in the prophets and apostles who heralded or 
succeeded by Divine commission Him who always acted as 
the regenerator, and always spoke as the poet,— the creator. 
The ideals which human genius creates must be superior, al- 
ways in degree, and often in kind, to what the actual presents. 
This being recognized, we must take account, of course, of a 
writer’s education and habits of observation and thought. 
Men who, like Dickens, have the poetic faculty associated with 
great insight into character and just powers of observation, 
cannot but bring what they see around them to the standard 
of their own conceptions ; and the consequence is, that their 
delineations, while they are true to human nature and proba- 
bility, become standing protests against defective and abnor- 
mal developments of character, and social and public insti- 
tutions. 

But we shall make a fatal mistake if, on account of these 
marked differences in the genius and methods — and, we can- 
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not doubt, the ultimate influences— of these men, we exalt 
either at the expense of the other. Fortunately, it is true in 
art, as in religion and in all possible spheres of active duty, 
that there may be “ diversities of gifts, but one spirit.” For- 
tunately, we may, every one, without risk of interference, 
while we despise not the humblest gifts, covet earnestly the 
best ; assured that, under a higher than human wisdom and 
guidance, we are all working sublimely toward one supreme 
end. The world has seen but one complete character. The 
rest of us are but parts; halves, at the best. Reciprocity 
is the law of the social structure, the law under which all 
characters, all relations, and all duties are harmonized and 
co-operate. As the primary colors, which, indiscriminately 
mingled, give an unpleasing effect, when arranged accord- 
ing to their complementary law, relieve one another, and 
blend harmoniously ; so do the characters, relations, and du- 
ties of life. Or, as supplementary ares, they go to form per- 
fect circles. Filial and parental love imply and conditionate 
each other. Fraternal affection is the half of a charmed cir- 
cle, nor can the other half be wanting. Patriotism is possible 
only when nation and government subserve the citizen’s high- 
est good. The best affections, the purest and most enduring 
passions of the heart, seek each other; and their representa- 
tives go arm in arm through all the walks of life, share com- 
mon joys, and bear mutual burdens. And so, in art, the ideal 
gives inspiration and motive to the real; and receives, in turn, 
prudent guidance. Dickens does good in one way; Thackeray 
in another. Mr. Masson, speaking of the publication of their 
works, fancifully compares them to the stars Castor and Pol- 
lux, which, to quote the old poet, 
“ visit this ethereal sky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die.” 

Rather let us find worthy symbol of their mission in those 
double stars which, sun moving around sun, take their joint 
path through the heavens, illuminating without marring each 
other’s beauty, and together gracing the celestial firmament. 
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Tue present fearful crisis in our national affairs, though it 
came upon the greater part of the citizens of our republic like 
a thunderbolt out of the clear sky, corresponds only too well 
with the expectations of the patriotic men who formed our 
Constitution. Our government has already lasted longer than 
they anticipated. The permanent union of even the thirteen 
States, with their wide dissiliency of character, industry, and 
interest, seemed to them beyond hope. Their aim was to ward 
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off for a while anarchy or military despotism, and to hold the 
several commonwealths together till they should float into 
smoother waters. To this aim we owe the survivance of our 
Constitution to the present time, and its adaptation to the 
needs of a free people for an indefinite future. Its framers, 
planning primarily to meet the then existing exigency, would 
not build a ship of state, which would surely have foundered in 
the next gale. They constructed a raft, which should bend 
and yield, take the very shape of the waves, let the water in 
and out freely through its seams and junctures, and by its 
loose couplings and elastic movement divide and dissipate the 
force of any sudden shock. But, though they saw it not, this 
was the very structure suited to defy time no less than wave 
and storm; and it has been imperilled and damaged mainly 
by the attempt to consolidate it, to bind its lashings more 
closely, and to leave a less free scope and sway to its separate 
members. In proportion to this tendency in our administra- 
tion, it has been weakened by the very measures designed to 
strengthen it, till now some of its couplings have parted, 
others are strained almost to the point of rupture, and the 
hearts of loyal citizens palpitate in dread of its entire disinte- 
gration and dissolution. The founders of our government 
evidently intended to lodge in the central administration only 
such powers as were essential to the common safety, order, and 
well-being, and to | ave to the individual States entire juris- 
diction over their local institutions, without interference from 
beyond their borders. The tendency of national politics has 
been to encroach gradually on the reserved rights of the States. 
To the unpopularity of this tendency the Federal party suc- 
cumbed early in the present century; but the instinctive love 
of power soon led the victorious party to adopt the same 
policy, which has for the most part been prevalent in our 
national counsels, and has, on other issues than that now para- 
mount, excited wide-spread dissatisfaction, and given rise to 
the essays at nullification which have their record in our his- 
tory. Of late years the sectional parties which joined issue 
on the question of slavery have aimed to nationalize their re- 
spective policies, — the one to legislate for the exclusion of 
slavery from the common domain of the nation, and to inter- 
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fere with the right of reclamation as regards fugitive slaves, 
which, lamentable as it is in its exercise, is yet incident to the 
national compact ; the other, to extend the legal existence and 
protection of slavery beyond the limits which our fathers con- 
templated, and which the comity of sister States renders expe- 
dient. Hence the secession and disunion, which are already 
working so disastrously, and the end of which no human 
foresight can predict. 

We are unwilling as yet to believe the restoration of the 
sundered Union impossible. By such concessions as may be 
made without the sacrifice of principle, the border Slave States 
may be preserved within the confederation ; if they remain, it 
will clearly be for the interest of the seceding States to return 
to their allegiance; and, when the present paroxysm of hos- 
tile feeling shall give place to calmer thought, the reviving love 
of country may merge the fierce sectional antipathy now rife. 
Meanwhile it becomes the prime duty of those in power, and of 
those whose sovereign behests our rulers but register and exe- 
cute, to use every honorable endeavor for the prevention of a 
fratricidal war, — that direst of all events, we should say, did 
not there loom up in almost inevitable connection with it the 
untold horrors of a servile war. In this view, we cannot over- 
estimate our indebtedness to the bold and wise discretion of 
Major Anderson, in withdrawing his little garrison from a weak 
fortress which invited tumultuous attack ; for, blood once 
drawn in civil feud, it was hardly possible that the entire 
North and the entire South should not have risen forthwith in 
internecine hostility. It may be that, in the future history of 
this epoch, this soldier, modest as he is brave and loyal, will 
find himself written the saviour of his country. 

Of the course pursued by our national executive it is not 
time to speak judicially. No man can have ever occupied a 
more difficult post than our late chief magistrate in the closing 
months of his official term. The progress of events may jus- 
tify what seemed a vacillating policy. It was certainly in his 
power to hasten collision between the seceding States and the 
forces of the nation; and if he has been indeed actuated, not 
by unmanly fear, or by personal favor, or by his intimacy with 
disunionists, but by the love of country and of peace, the 
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purity of his motives will be recognized when the heat of 
strife and the stress of peril are overpassed. 

It is too early to take a calm review of the initial acts of the 
disunion drama, and a veil which no human foresight can 
penetrate hangs over those that yet remain. The national 
title and aim of our journal would forbid, did not our own 
principles and feelings preclude, recrimination, or the utter- 
ance of harsh sectional feeling. Yet we should be false to the 
demands of the passing time, did we shut out from our pages 
all discussion of the institution which is the source and cause 
of the evils we experience and dread. Moreover, the calm, 
temperate, and kindly treatment of this subject should be wel- 
comed from whatever quarter, as tending to allay bitterness, 
to elicit conciliatory sentiments where they are wanting, and 
to strengthen them where they exist. We propose, therefore, 
to consider slavery not so much in its national relations as in 
its origin, its causes, and its remedies. 

An institution is but a social fact, organized and legalized. 
The fact precedes the institution, and often exceeds it, and 
exists in full force beyond its pale. This is emphatically the 
case with slavery. It was not created by, nor is it confined 
within, the institutions that give it name and sanction. It 
exists all the world over, and the very laws which seem to 
define its localities, while in some respects they intensify it, 
in others restrain and limit it. To us who boast of free- 
dom, when we are tempted to utter reproach and denun- 
ciation against our Southern brethren, there might well be 
a rejoinder in the words of the old Hebrew prophet: * Are 
there not with you, even with you, sins against the Lord your 
God?” 

Slavery has its origin in the essential conditions of human 
society. So long as there is an unequal distribution of talent, 
advantage, opportunity, and enterprise, there must be no less 
wide inequalities in the distribution of property; there must 
be the rich and the poor,—the very rich, the very poor, — 
those who command the resources for the subsistence of all, 
and those who are dependent in some form on their more for- 
tunate neighbors for their daily bread. Hence the division of 
the community into the employers and the employed, or, oS 
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accurately, into the privileged classes and the proletaries.* 
Under the former head we include not only those who live on 
the income of property, but those who subsist by salaries or 
fees for such services as imply or confer a certain rank or posi- 
tion in society ; while under the latter we group all who depend 
for their livelihood on such manual labor as demands little or 
no skill, and is regarded and compensated as mere hand-work. 
Now, omitting all consideration of moral elements in society, 
there is an antagonism of interests between the privileged and 
the proletaries. The former will seek from the latter as much 
work, and at as low a cost, as possible; and the auguries of 
success are all on their side. From their superior intelligence 
and freer command of the means of communication, concerted 
or coincident action throughout an entire district or commu- 
nity is easy and natural. With some provision always in hand 
and in reserve for immediate and future wants, they can post- 
pone compliance with increased demands on the part of the 
laboring classes, and by the pressure of urgent need can starve 
them to their own terms. 

The laboring classes suffer not only by this competition of 
interest with their employers, in which the odds are so fear- 
fully against them, but still more severely by their competition 
with one another. Population tends to outgrow its means of 
subsistence and its opportunity of remunerative employment. 
Except in times of war or of rapid emigration, the supply of 
labor exceeds the demand, and this very excess tends to reduce 
the wages of labor to its lowest possible limits, and to bow the 
successful candidates for employment in entire subserviency to 
the will of their employer, inasmuch as in case of their non- 
subserviency their places can be readily filled by the unem- 
ployed, and they may be left to idleness and beggary. 

Bastiat, who, in a very elaborate chapter of his “* Harmonies 
Economiques,” attempts to show the beneficent tendency of 
competition of all kinds in the social system, makes the follow- 


ing noteworthy admission : — 


* We use this word because it denotes precisely what we mean, — not merely 
the employed, but the capite censi, those who are to be registered by names and 
numbers only, those whose property and income are too slender to bear assessment 
for the public burdens. 
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“ The situation of men of this last class [the prolétaires] is essen- 
tially precarious. As they receive their wages from day to day, they 
live also from day to day. In the debate which, under a free system, 
precedes every stipulation, they cannot wait,—they must find work 
for to-morrow on whatever conditions, under pain of death. If this is 
not strictly true of all, it is true of many among them, and this is suffi- 
cient to depress the entire class; for it is those most hardly pushed, the 
most miserable, who capitulate first, and establish the general rate of 
wages. It thence results that wages tend to adjust themselves to the 
level of what is absolutely neccessary for subsistence, and, in this state 
of things, the intervention of the least increase of competition is a veri- 
table calamity; for the question with them is not that of well-being 
diminished, but of life rendered impossible.” — pp. 311, 312. 


Where this double competition is active, it is idle to call the 
laborer free. His only freedom is that of starvation, — of sui- 
cide. If he means to live, it must be under the control and 
by the prescribed terms of the dominant class. The employer 
may be more or less imperious in his demands ; but whatever 
they are, they must be submitted to. Instances are not want- 
ing in our own republic, in which, as to matters nominally 
under the arbitrament of the individual will, that will has 
been overborne. Thus outward religious conformity to the 
rites of the employer’s church has sometimes been enforced, 
and we have ourselves known of frequent cases in which the 
exercise of independent suffrage has been denied to the laborer, 
and he has been compelled by a necessity which knew no law 
to vote as his employer dictated. And this is slavery. It 
may exist under widely various forms. Sometimes it is the 
bondage of a race to a race, as of the Gibeonites to the Jews, 
and of the Helots to the Spartans. Sometimes, as in Medizval 
Europe, it is a serfdom attached to the occupancy of the soil, 
or a vassalage to its hereditary lord. Sometimes, as in many 
ancient states, and in a portion of this country, it is the 
ownership of individuals by individuals. 

These are cases in which slavery has become an institution. 
But where it has neither form nor legal recognition, it none 
the less exists. Wherever there is selfishness on the part of 
the employers, and a low standard of self-respect on the part 
of the employed, there is slavery. Great Britain, with her 
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boast of freedom, has in her factories and mines many thou- 
sands of slaves, — men, women, and children, who are no more 
the propriqtor; 1eir own muscles and sinews, than of those 
of their cae nominally free indeed, but in fact utterly 
incapable of changing their place of service, or of deserting it 
without starvation. This condition of things has been some- 
what modified by the slaughter of the Crimean war, the Celtic 
emigration, and the Australian drain upon the surplus popula- 
tion; but a few years of peace and of so-called prosperity will 
replace the old order of society in full. Even in New England 
we have our slaves. There prevails in some of our seaports 
a system under which large numbers of sailors are not their 
own masters for a moment from the time they first step on 
board a vessel’s deck till the death-angel sets them free. Pau- 
per children are often legally bound to a servitude, not lifelong 
indeed, but erushingly severe and intensely cruel, through the 
very best years of life. In some branches of manufacture and 
of manual labor, the employed are so needy and depressed as 
to be wholly subject to the arbitrary and irresponsible control 
of their employers. There are, in and near our large cities, 
multitudes of needlewomen, whose enforced, exhausting, and 
underpaid toil is a lifelong slavery of the most oppressive de- 
scription. In fine, just so far as the power which position and 
wealth confer is untempered by high moral principle, slavery 
exists in its disabilities and hardships, though it may be with- 
out legal protection and sustenance for infancy, infirmity, and 
old age, — slavery in its evils, without the contingent reliefs 
and benefits which are secured by recognized ownership. 

As regards the imported Africans and their descendants, 
their presence in our land is the memorial of an international 
wrong and crime, which has not one redeeming feature. But, 
now that they are here, and collected in the South in such 
large numbers, they must needs be slaves in some form ; for, 
with the signal virtues and the examples of eminent excellence 
in which we by no means regard our Southern brethren as 
inferior to ourselves, they still are not, in the aggregate, de- 
void of that selfishness which at the North makes so many 
slaves from among the nominally free. Moreover, the un- 
doubted inferiority of the Africans — we waive for the present 
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the question whether that inferiority is inherent and irremov- 
able, or whether it is the result of centuries of degradation -— 
places them at a peculiar disadvantage in the contest with the 
selfishness of the dominant race. They are slaves, not because 
they live south of Mason and Dixon’s line. They are not 
made so by State constitutions and laws. Were a thousand 
of them transported into Massachusetts to-day, before the close 
of the year nine hundred of the thousand would be as truly 
slaves, that is, with as little control over their own destiny, as 
now. In their present home, the laws which relate to them 
define, rather than create, their condition. Those laws exist 
because of the fact of slavery; not slavery because of those 
laws. Slavery is the result of avarice and selfishness on the 
one hand, of ignorance and abjectness on the other. 

The only remedy for slavery is to be found in sentiments 
of justice and humanity on the part of the employers, in 
intelligence and self-respect on the part of the employed, or 
— to sum up the whole in brief, and with reference to the one 
great humanizing and elevating agent — in the prevalence of 
Christian principle. So far as this exists, its modifying effects 
are benignantly felt, alike where slavery is an institution and 
where it is an extra-legal fact. In the employers, its spirit 
is that of equity and brotherly love. Its question is not, How 
much, and for how little compensation, can be exacted of a sub- 
ject class or race ? but, What are their rights and the correl- 
ative duties of those on whom they are dependent? Its voice 
is, “* Masters, render unto your servants that which is just and 
equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” It 
makes wealth, position, and opportunity a stewardship in the 
hands of the stronger for the protection and benefit of the 
weaker. In the individual it produces personal dissent from 
selfish custom and precedent, and renders one’s own con- 
science, not the habit of the community, the rule and meas- 
ure of action. In a nation, its increased prevalence manifests 
itself in an enhanced scale of wages, in diminished exaction 
as to the hours and quantity of labor, and in provision fcr the 
culture, elevation, and progress of the depressed classes. In 
the employed, Christian principle lifts the mere operative, the 
living machine, into a living soul, the recognized brother of 
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the employer. It endows him with a conscious dignity, which 
cannot be the subject of servile treatment, which precludes 
and forbids its own degradation. It puts him in a position 
to command the respect and kind consideration of those for 
whom he toils, and constrains them to concede his due lib- 
erties and privileges. 

But can moral causes modify the economical laws by which 
the pressure of population upon the resources for its subsistence 
pushes the laboring classes into ruinous competition with one 
another? We believe that this competition is under the con- 
trol of moral causes alone. Imprudent marriages will be the 
rule and habit among the proletaries, wherever their standard 
of self-respect is low. They feel, in that case, no reluctance 
to expose a rapidly increasing progeny to penury, hardship, 
and vice. But with improved moral and religious culture, 
families would gradually cease to be formed here there was 
no hope of providing for their comfort. Provident habits 
would postpone the period of marriage, and limit the over- 
growth of population. This effect is clearly discernible in the 
middle classes of all civilized countries. The average age at 
which marriage is contracted, and the average size of families, 
differ very essentially in different strata of every community. 
We believe that God made men for domestic duties and rela- 
tions, nor would we advocate principles that should harmfully 
multiply the ranks of the homeless. But because we regard 
the family as a divine and sacred institution, we cannot but 
look to the growth of moral and religious culture for a con- 
dition of society in which the family shall have what is its 
essential correlative, a home worthy of the name, with its due 
privileges and comforts. Then, and not till then, will the 
emancipation of the laboring classes be complete. 

But while so much remains to be done for the virtually en- 
slaved all over the civilized world, we can distinctly trace the 
beneficent agency of Christianity where slavery exists as an 
institution. What it has done for the southern section of our 
country may be seen in the contrast between what slavery is 
there and what it was in the old Grecian republics, and in the 
Roman empire before the age of Constantine. Under the Greek 
and the Roman systems, the slaves had no legal protection, or 
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redress for injury. Their lives might be taken with impunity, 
and they were seldom produced as witnesses in a court of jus- 
tice without being put to the torture. Though they were from 
races often equal, sometimes superior, to their masters in cul- 
ture and refinement, the law made no distinction between them 
and brutes. The specifications under this general statement, 
which we could easily cite from classic authors, are too numer- 
ous for insertion; but, as the subject is one worthy of illustra- 
tion, we beg leave to present a few of the recorded facts and 
opinions which bear upon it. On one occasion, the Spartans 
dreading, as Thucydides says, * the youth and the multitude ” 
of the Helots, the Ephori invited those of their number who 
thought that they had earned their liberty by military services 
to proffer their claim in public. Of those who appeared, two 
thousand were formally emancipated, visited the temples 
crowned with garlands, and then disappeared, “and no one 
knew in what manner each was destroyed.” * Not only were 
the Helots thus cut down to the standard of safety by the con- 
stituted authorities of the state, but the young Spartans were 
at liberty to bathe their virgin swords in Helot blood, and thus 
to inure themselves to slaughter before they met their equals in 
arms. Aristotle says that the Ephori, as soon as they assumed 
their official duties, made a formal declaration of war against 
the Helots, that they might be massacred without the violation 
of any implied social right or covenant. 

The condition of things was similarin Rome. Cicero relates 
that Lucius Domitius, when pretor in Sicily, being presented 
with a boar of extraordinary size, and learning that a slave had 
killed the beast with a hunting-spear, ordered the man at once 
to the cross,on the ground of a provincial statute, never meant 
to cover cases of this kind, which forbade slaves to carry weap- 
ons of war; and what is especially noteworthy is that Cicero, — 
certainly a humane man, — while he admits that this may seem 
cruel (durum hoc fortasse videatur), yet is on the whole in- 
clined to regard it as a wholesome precedent.f Seneca relates 
that Vedius Pollio, the intimate friend and one of the heirs of 
Augustus Cesar, was wont to throw his slaves, whenever they 


* Thucydides, IV. 80. t Cicero in Verrem, IL. vy. 3. 
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offended him, into his fish-pond to feed the lampreys.* Dur- 
ing the reign of Nero, a noble Roman having been slain by one 
of his slaves, although the culprit was detected, his entire fam- 
ily of slaves, to the number of four hundred, without distine- 
tion of sex or age, were put to death, and their execution was 
advocated in the Senate as in accordance equally with natural 
justice and with the law of the empire. Indeed, Tacitus, in 
describing the transaction, expressly says, that, “ according to 
ancient usage, all the family which had lived under the same 
roof ought to be given over to punishment.” f 

We quote from Taylor’s * Elements of the Civil Law” the 
following comprehensive statement of the legal status of the 
Roman slaves under the later Commonwealth and the earlier 


. 


Emperors : — 

“They were held pro Nullis, pro Mortuis, pro Quadripedibus, nay, 
were in a much worse state than any cattle whatsoever. They had no 
head in the state, no name, tribe, or register; they were not capable of 
being injured ; nor could they take by purchase or descent ; had no heirs, 
and therefore could make no will of course. Exclusive of what was 
ealled their Peculium, whatever they acquired was their master’s. They 
could not plead, nor be pleaded, but were excluded from all civil con- 
cerns whatsoever; could not claim the indulgence of absence Reipub- 
lice causa; were not entitled to the rights and considerations of matri- 
mony, and therefore had no relief in the case of adultery. Nor were 
they the proper objects of cognation or aflinity, but of Quasi-Cognatio. 
They could be sold, transferred, or pawned as goods or personal estate ; 
for goods they were, and such were they esteemed. Might be tortured 
for evidence; punished at the discretion of their lord; or even put to 
death by his authority; together with many other civil incapacities, 
which I have not room to enumerate.” — p. 429 (3d ed.). 


It will be perceived that in many respects the Roman law is 
identical with the laws of our Southern States; but it will be 
seen also how far it exceeds them in defining the non-person- 
ality, the merely chattel condition, of the slave. 

In contrast with the above, the laws of our Southern States, 
which express the moral sense of the community at large, pro- 


* De Clementia, i. 18. Seneca in this connection announces as the received ax- 
iom, “ Quum in servam omnia liceant.” 


+ Annal. XIV. 42. 
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tect the life of the slave, shield him against wanton cruelty, and 
limit his hours of labor. These laws, indeed, contain many 
provisions which are abhorrent to our own sentiment of right, 
and, where they would otherwise be serviceable to the cause of 
humanity and justice, they are often frustrated in their execu- 
tion by the inadmissibility of a slave’s testimony ; but the very 
fact that slaves are legally recognized as the objects of punish- 
able felony, is a noteworthy distinction between extra-Christian 
and Christian civilization. There can be no doubt that there 
are certain classes of Southern slaves that are liable to grossly 
inhuman treatment. Overseers under non-resident proprietors 
notoriously abuse their power. Masters from the Free States 
are proverbially severe. The poor owners of single slaves often 
keep them overworked and underfed. But cruelty and harsh- 
ness are, we sincerely believe, the exception, not the rule ; and 
wherever the spirit of true religion has touched the soul of the 
master, it makes the slave the object of kind regard, consider- 
ate treatment, healthful moral influence, and Christian disci- 
pleship, thus giving him his share in the blessings of freedom, 
and creating in him the ability to enjoy them. Many are the 
estates and households in which the Christian master and mis- 
tress are not the tyrants, but the guardians, of those who are 
called their property, “* ministering” with more assiduous fidel- 
ity than that with which they are “ ministered unto,” so that 
the transfer of their domestics into the so-called area of free- 
dom would only make them less free, that is, would give them 
a more restricted command of the means of subsistence, hap- 
piness, and improvement. We here speak of what we have 
seen ; and while we have not one word of approbation or even 
tolerance for slavery as a system, we know masters whose ser- 
vice is a privilege, and to whom (were it not for ulterior con- 
sequences from the change of ownership) we would with entire 
confidence remand a fugitive for his own benefit. 

While the ultimate emancipation of the enslaved is the only 
end which Christian philanthropy can hold in view, formal 
emancipation, so far from being the initial step, will probably be 
the last. Slavery must first become modified by the alterative 
power of moral principle. Its heart must be eaten out before 
its body dies. Right after right must be conceded to the 
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mutual sense of justice. The division of families by sale 
must cease. The restrictions upon education must be abro- 
gated. The movable chattel must become the laborer attached 
to his native soil. Freedom must be gradually conferred with 
the growing capacity for its duties and its responsibilities. 
The chain must be filed away little by little, and brightened 
with every stroke of the file. The name will outlast its mean- 
ing, and will pass into disuse only when the now dominant and 
the now subject race shall have been so nurtured, that they 
ean live side by side in mutual harmony and good offices. 

This is not a chimerical process. It has been actualized on 
a far more extended theatre than is now open for it. Chris- 
tianity has once swept the civilized world clear of domestic 
slavery. It is claimed on the one hand, that the New Testa- 
ment favors slavery, because it makes no violent onslaught on 
existing institutions; and, on the other hand, our reformers are 
prone to speak slightingly of the Apostles and their Divine 
Master, because they took no direct cognizance of the system 
that was a plague-spot on the whole Roman empire. Both 
parties are equally in the wrong. The Gospel is a dispensation 
of freedom. Christ laid the axe at the root of the tree. 
“ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” The prin- 
ciples of Christianity, as its Founder and its first preachers 
well knew, could not but perform a benign mission to the 
captive and the bondman. But how? First, as in the case of 
Onesimus, while leaving the external relation unchanged, by 
making him who had been mere property “a brother beloved.” 
Thus was it in numerous individual households, while the new 
religion remained powerless in the state. As it gained con- 
verts in the imperial court, its influence began to be felt in a 
series of rescripts restraining the more odious forms of wan- 
ton cruelty. From the first Christian Emperor came the edict, 
“De Emendatione Servorum,” by which the master who, 
under the color of correction, occasioned the death of a slave 
by torture or barbarous treatment, was made amenable to the 
laws as an assassin (sicarius). From that time privilege 
after privilege was granted to those in bondage, and restriction 
upon restriction was laid on their masters, till in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, when ecclesiastical legislation was at its 
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height, emancipation was complete, and for several centuries, 
though villanage and vassalage continued, domestic slavery, 
properly so called, had no existence in any part of Christen- 
dom. 

The practical question will arise in the minds of many of 
our readers, — ‘What shall we do? We abhor slavery; we 
feel our responsibility as citizens of our republic for this foul 
blot on our national character; we cannot acquit our own 
consciences, unless we are active in our endeavors for its 
removal. How can we perform our part in this philanthropic 
labor?” We reply that, if by agitation that should shake the 
pillars of our republic from their base, and rend the Union 
into infinitesimal fragments, we could make the enslaved free- 
men worthy of the name, the end would be cheaply purchased 
by the dire confusion and calamity by which it was effected. 
But it is manifest at a glance that denunciation, fierce strife, 
bitter words, inflammatory missives, have accomplished noth- 
ing or worse than nothing. In no one respect is the condition 
of the African slaves the better, or the prospect of their eman- 
cipation the nearer, for all that has been said and done at the 
North. But had the energy and zeal that have been thus 
fruitless been expended on the forms of slavery that exist 
unrebuked within our own borders, they would have been felt 
beneficently through the whole land. The strongest possible 
anti-slavery influence would go forth from communities, in 
which the rights of labor were held sacred, the full dues of 
labor discharged, the laboring classes constantly brought, in 
privilege, intelligence, and virtue, ever nearer to the level 
of their employers. Our first duties are those that lie nearest. 
Our first care should be for the depressed and unprivileged 
among our own citizens. The spectacle of such relations as 
ought to subsist and might subsist among all classes and con- 
ditions of men in our Free States would be an anti-slavery 
gospel, which would need no preacher, but would be known 
and read of all. Such an example could not but awaken into 
sympathy and kindred movement all that there is of Christian 
faith and fervor among our Southern brethren, and start them 


on the same career. It is because we have not chosen to enter 
on this, the only legitimate mode of warfare, but have fought 
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against national ordinances, which are but facts put into words, 
and by local laws which serve no purpose except to annoy, 
irritate, and alienate our Southern fellow-citizens, that these 
days of terror lower over our national destiny. 

Our Union, so far as it can be preserved, or if it can be 
restored, is of incalculable value in its bearing on the future 
of slavery. So long or so far as we are an undivided people, 
we may hope for the healthful circulation through the whole 
body politic of whatever there is of high moral and Christian 
principle and feeling in any part; but not so when we stand 
as mutually hostile and defiant States,— not so, when the 
demon of civil war is let loose. We need trouble ourselves 
little in regard to laws. They will never precede, but will 
steadily follow, the progress of the people. Enactments that 
express the preponderant sentiment of the nation will of ne- 
cessity be engrossed on the statute-book. When they cease 
to express that sentiment, they will be repealed, or become a 
dead letter. Our concern is with the general sentiment, and, 
as we have said, our action upon it is the most sure and 
efficient, when we apply ourselves, hand, mind, heart, and soul, 
to correcting the evils, righting the wrongs, and performing 
the charities which lie close to our own doors. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of 
several recent publications, all except the second received 
since our last number went to press. Mr. Hiller’s treatise is 
the expansion of a chapter designed for a work entitled * God 
Manifest,” is in great part speculatively theological, and has 
too much the air of a special plea for Providence in the prem- 
ises ; but, on the other hand, it is equally devout and humane 
in sentiment, hopeful in its tone and spirit, kindly in its appre- 
ciation of the difficulties that beset the slaveholders, and sin- 
gularly unimpassioned and candid in the opinions expressed 
concering the various classes of men that pass under review as 
connected with or opposed to slavery. The author is a zealous 
Colonizationist. He believes the African inferior to the Cau- 
easian race in intellectual grasp and power, but superior in 
moral susceptibilities. He thinks that the design of Infinite 
Wisdom in permitting the slave-trade was to provide agencies 
for the ultimate Christianization of Africa, and that the negro 
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population of these United States will be liberated by gradual 
processes of emancipation, and sent home to regenerate the 
birth-land of their race. We sympathize with the author’s 
genial optimism; we envy him the clear-sighted faith which 
can discern so certain and happy a solution of so fearful a prob- 
lem; and we have felt like one resting under * the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land,” as we have turned from the 
rumors and forebodings of our daily papers to these utterances 
of a loyal Christian heart. Yet we confess that, like the Af- 
rican race of which it treats, the book has more heart than in- 
tellect, and it will rather edify those who are withdrawn from 
the heat and dust of the great strife, than instruct or inspirit 
those who bear an active part in public counsels or affairs. 

Widely different in its intellectual staple is the essay on 
“ The Laws of Race.” Asa specimen of condensed and vigor- 
ous thought, and of stringently close reasoning, it can hardly 
be surpassed. Its conclusions can be evaded only by doubting 
its premises. The author maintains the native and essential 
inferiority of the negro race as the basis of his argument. That 
inferiority we must indeed admit as a fact coextensive in time 
and space with our knowledge of the Africans, and their pro- 
portionately small cerebral development plainly indicates their 
relative incapacity. But other races have been known to de- 
generate physically under influences unfavorable to the free 
use and enlarged culture of the mental powers. The modern 
Greeks have, probably, smaller brains than the contemporaries 
of Pericles; yet a few generations of freedom and progress 
may reproduce 

“a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore.” 

Under a condition of privilege, who shall say that the African 
brain may not acquire a fuller frontal development, and the 
African mind take its place with the now more favored nations 
in art, taste, and literature ¢ Or, if this be denied, yet may 
not Mr. Hiller be right in his view of the negro’s superior sus- 
ceptibility of moral and religious sentiment and principle? If 
this be so, the question between the races is one of equivalents ; 
and it is easy to conceive that in all the elements of civilization 


and power, certainly in all that constitutes a capacity for self- 
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government, the race possessed of the higher moral endow- 
ments cannot remain permanently behind that which has the 
better intellectual gifts. Our author does not enter into these 
considerations, but, assuming that the negro is in structure and 
ability inferior to the white man, he draws from this postulate 
the following conclusions : — 


“The white race must of necessity, by reason of its superiority, gov- 
ern the negro, wherever the two live together. 

“The two races can never amalgamate, and form a new species of 
man, but must remain forever distinct; though mulattoes and other 
grades always exist, because constantly renewed. 

“ Each race has a tendency to occupy exclusively that portion of the 
country suited to its nature.” — p. 11. 


The writer believes that the southernmost section of our 
country — we are unwilling to discontinue the collective name 
—will ultimately be in the hands of the Africans, either by 
their successful rebellion, or by the wearing out of the soil to 
such a degree as to destroy the profits of agriculture by slave- 
labor. Meanwhile he doubts not that slavery is the most fitting 
and beneficent relation of the Africans to the present owners 
of the soil. But he vindicates the slave’s personal rights, and 
the adoption of the principles which he lays down would mark 
an advanced stage in the progress toward freedom. We quote 
the following paragraphs, to which, especially in the legal opin- 
ion which they express, the author’s name, would he print it, 
would add no little weight. 

“Slavery is servitude established by law ; servitude during life, for 
one who cannot aspire to a higher lot; servitude of a race, fitted by 
nature for that lot. It provides for the negro the guidance and support 
through life that he needs, and expresses the relation which his nature 
bears to that of the white man. Slavery, moreover, performs the duty 
of magistrates, police, prisons, poor-houses, and hospitals, for the negro 
race in the South, without expense to government, and far more effi- 
ciently than any government could perform them. Slavery is not in 
itself a good thing; on the contrary, it is an evil thing, and bears fruit 
according to its nature. But we have the negro, and therefore we must 
have slavery. Our system of slavery, doubtless, is far from perfect. Its 
chief defects arise from the predominance given to the mercenary ele- 


ment of the relation over the benevolent, in the laws of the Southern 
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States. These laws declare, that a slave is a mere chattel, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has declared so too. 

“ But the laws of nature say, servitude is the natural relation between 
the negro and the white race; that a slave is a man, and not a thing, 
and therefore entitled to justice and humanity; that he has rights 
which impose duties on the master, and that the dominant race, having 
power over the negro, is responsible for his well-being. The laws of 
the South, and the decision in the case of Dred Scott, contradict these 
truths ; but they are aflirmed by the general sentiment and practice of 
the Southern people, and by the Constitution, which correctly describes 
a slave as a ‘person held to service or labor, using this language em- 
phatically, as is well known, for the express purpose of denying that 
slaves are property,—a doctrine worthy only of slave-traders and Afri- 
can tribes, from whom it was derived.” — pp. 48, 4%. 

The Premium Questions, to the number of 232, are in retal- 
iation for one question proposed to the Observer by the Evan- 
gelist, and eight by the Independent, the latter offering, in 
case of an answer by yes or no to each, to pay two hundred 
dollars into the treasury of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The Observer, or rather its late editor, promises a gift of two 
hundred dollars to the Southern Aid Society, in case of an 
answer to each of his questions by either of the antagonist 
journals. The questions are worded with very great skill. 
They are such as admit of only one answer, and that always a 
seemingly pro-slavery answer. They are framed by collecting 
all the palliating circumstances that have attended American 
slavery, and all facts in its history that can present Southern 
States and statesmen in a favorable light, and throwing them 
into an interrogative shape ; while the reverse side is left en- 
tirely unrepresented. The effect of the whole is an ingenious 
but an utterly fallacious plea, if not for slavery in the abstract, 
for the complacent tolerance of American slavery as it is. 

The next pamphlet on our list was written before the se- 
cession of South Carolina. It divides the Southern States into 
the slave-producing, the slave-using, and the slave-consuming 
States, and represents it as probable that the last class will se- 
cede, while it will be for the acknowledged interest of the first 
two classes to adhere to the Union. It admits the right of se- 
cession, andgnaintains the coercive policy to be equally inexpe- 


dient and wrong. It denies alike the honesty and the efficacy 
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of concession by the Free States to the demands of the South 
for the sake of the Union, and argues strongly against the 
repeal of the Personal-Liberty Bills. Its closing paragraph 
represents the calm and kindly spirit in which the whole is 
written : — 

“The course of the Free States is plain; their path is as a shining 
light ; their duties, and those of their chosen President, are manifest, — 
fairness, coolness, kindness, no concession of principle, but determina- 
tion in doing their duty to the Union and the country. This course 
will unite all parties in their support; and we shall soon see an over- 
whelming North restoring the peace of the land, and enabling even the 
Slave States, if they will, to retrace their steps, and share once more 
in our great prosperity.” — pp. 47, 48. 


The Letter which stands next on our list is by Hon. Benja- 
min F, Thomas, late one of the Justices of our Supreme Court, 
whose well-known sagacity, learning, and wisdom as a jurist 
would claim profound respect for his opinions, even without 
the compact and stringent reasoning by which he defends them. 
He identifies secession with rebellion, and regards the South 
Carolina declaration of independence as a declaration of civil 
war. He maintains that it is the duty of the United States 
government to execute its revenue laws, and to keep juris- 
diction over the places ceded to it in the seceding States, — 
peaceably if it can, forcibly if it must. Upon the simple 
issue, whether the laws of the Union are to be maintained, and 
its flag upheld, nine tenths of the freemen of this country are 
with us. The opinion of the civilized world is with us. More- 
over, God governs in the affairs of men, and will be with us 
as he was with our fathers.”” With reference to the Fugitive- 
Slave Law of 1850, Judge Thomas expresses with great clear- 
ness and force what we conceive to be the almost universal 
opinion of those unbiassed by interest or party feeling. 

“You have known, my dear sir, that I fully sympathize with the 
people of Massachusetts in their just and righteous aversion to the 
Fugitive-Slave Law of 1850. It was industriously meant to be offen- 
sive. I have never seen the man in this Commonwealth, who, what- 
ever his opinion of its validity, did not regard it as unnecessarily 
harsh and rigorous. It fails of effect from its great sevgrity. Nay, I 
should go further, and should not hesitate to say, were I not concluded 
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by judicial authority, that the law, in many of its essential features, is 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. Never has a 
constitutional provision been so tortured by judicial construction as that 
clause in relation to fugitives from service. But the law has been held 
valid by those who had the rightful power to pass upon its validity ; 
and, as a good citizen, I must bow to its authority. My oath does not 
restrict me to the support of the Constitution ‘as I understand it.’ 

“ With these feelings and convictions in relation to the Fugitive-Slave 
Law of 1850, I have, nevertheless, always been of the opinion, that 
every attempt to soften the rigor of the law, to supply its defects, to re- 
lieve its injustice, or to obstruct its operation, by State legislation, would 
be utterly vain and futile. It is only kicking against the pricks. The 
wise and prudent thing would have been, to have waited until we had 
power to soften the rigors of the law on the spot of its origin, in the 
place of its birth. In that effort we should have had the aid of wise 
and good men in all parts of the country.” — pp. 5, 6. 


As may be inferred from the above extract, Judge Thomas 
favors the immediate repeal of what remains of the Massachu- 
setts Personal-Liberty Bill of 1855 : — 


“The best thing that can be done with the remains of the statute of 
1855 is to lay them upon the altar of the country. It does not require 
a great sacrifice ; and it is our country. 

“Incapable of substantial legal good, they do much political and 
moral evil. 

“They are not, in their spirit, loyal to the Union. They tend to 
bring into conflict our relations to the State and the United States, to 
which we are alike bound, and must be alike faithful. 

“ They are unjust to the citizens of the United States, who feel that 
they must obey the laws of the United States, and that the State 
cannot fairly subject them to any disability, or distrust even, for such 
fidelity. 

“They disturb the friendly relations which would otherwise exist 
between us and the friends of the Union in the Southern States. 

“They strengthen the hands, they encourage the hearts, of the ene- 
mies of the Union. They are made the occasion, if not the cause, the 
pretence, if not the reason, for the attempts to sever that Union. They 
furnish a pretext, a seeming apology, for treason. 

“The ground of objection to these statutes is their apparent design 
to obstruct a law of the United States,—an iron law it may be, but a 
law. Their real and humane purpose was to give to the rights of the 
feeble and humble the protection which the law of the United States 
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failed to give. They can legally effect neither the apparent design nor 
their real purpose. And the difficulty, in my judgment, is intrinsic, 
and results from the fact, that a law of the United States, held to be 
valid by the judiciary of the United States, is the supreme law of the 
courts of Massachusetts ; and no State law can either get over it or 
around it. 

* The only place to seek the modification of the Fugitive-Slave Law 
is on the floor of Congress; and we need not despair of such a result. 
The just and reasonable modifications to be effected are, that the al- 
leged fugitive shall, from the time of his arrest, be in the custody of 
the courts of the United States, both in the State where he is seized 
and that to which he is returned; that, before he shall be delivered into 
the custody of the claimant, he shalf have the right to trial by jury, 
freely and without purchase, under rules of evidence to be prescribed 
by Congress ; the most essential of which would be the presumption of 
freedom, and the right to meet the witnesses against him face to face.” 
— pp. 15, 14. 

Professor Fisher’s Sermon is devoted, as it should have been, 
chiefly to the religious aspects of the present crisis. It is 
guarded in its statements, sound and wise in its counsels. 
We are struck with the judicious discrimination manifested 
in his statement of the defects and faults of the more recent 
school of Abolitionists, and are glad to find that, at the same 
time, he has done them the justice to exonerate them from the 
charge of effecting a revolution in the anti-slavery feeling of 
the South. The simple history of that revolution is, we be- 
lieve, to be read in the history of the cotton-culture. While 
cotton was an insignificant item in the production and com- 
merce of the nation, slave labor was attended with little profit, 
and the States that raised slaves for a more southern market 
had but a slow and scantily remunerative sale for their human 
merchandise. Most naturally the public mind in the slave- 
holding States was then open to the moral considerations bear- 
ing on their peculiar description of property, and in Vir- 
ginia especially, and in her halls of legislation, were heard 
anti-slavery utterances as vehement and uncompromising as are 
ever uttered now in the Musie Hall. But when, on the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin, cotton grew to be the great staple of 
the South, slavery rapidly became a source of immense profit 
alike to the slave-raising and the slave-consuming States, and 
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interest, which with sad frequency modifies principle at the 
North, produced a seemingly sudden revulsion in the anti- 
slavery sentiment at the South. This revulsion was synchro- 
nous with the development of the Abolition party in the Free 
States, but too closely synchronous for the latter to have 
been the cause of the former. That the exasperation of feel- 
ing which has led to recent political movements on the part 
of the Southern States is to be largely attributed to North- 
ern Abolitionism, we have no doubt; but the settled opinions 
which underlie and energize those movements are of indige- 
nous origin and growth. We quote the portion of Professor 
Fisher’s Sermon which covers this ground. 


“In reference to the recent school of Abolitionists, who commenced 
the agitation upon the subject of slavery under the lead of Mr. Garri- 
son, it is too early, perhaps, to decide what upon the whole has been 
the effect of their proceedings. That they have been guilty of grave 
faults, both in the measures they have adopted and in the spirit which 
has characterized their movement, it is impossible to deny. In the 
first place, they have not risen to a comprehension of the great problem 
presented by the co-existence of two diverse races on the same soil, of 
the relative numbers and character in which they are found at the 
South. They have insisted, or seemed to insist, upon an instant and 
indiscriminate emancipation of the servile class from all restraint, if 
not upon their elevation to participation in political power. They have 
supported their cause by metaphysical propositions upon the sinfulness 
of slaveholding, the terms of which are so indefinite as to render a 
difference of opinion unavoidable, and to involve a great practical ques- 
tion in needless subtilties. They have forgotten the fable of the eagle 
and the lamb. The eagle seizes on the lamb and soars with him to 
the upper sky. But suddenly he sees the injustice and the cruelty of 
his procedure. Shall he, therefore, drop the lamb from his clutches ? 
That would be to commit a still greater wrong. In short, the reform- 
ers to whom I refer have been unpractical in the bad sense of the word. 
So far as I know, no scheme of emancipation, such as might be safely 
and beneficially adopted, and no plan of legislation looking towards 
that end, which is entitled to consideration, have emanated from them. 
In the second place, they have made almost no appeal to the masters ; 
made no effort to engage their co-operation ; but have spent their ener- 
gies in the endeavor to arouse a feeling of indignation and hatred 


against them at the North. They have exhausted upon them the vo- 
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sabulary of abuse. The effect must be, so far as any effegt is produced, 
that they whom it is most desirable to move and enlist in the good 
work, disgusted and embittered, close their ears to every one who would 
approach them upon the subject. It is not against the slave masters 
alone that the reformers to whom I refer have directed the artillery of 
their wrath. Upon all who, though cordially sympathizing with the 
end they have in view, have not fallen in with their method in every 
particular and approved of their spirit, they have poured forth a filthy 
stream of vituperation, charging upon them the basest motives. They 
have the merit, if merit it be, to have attained to a surpassing profi- 
ciency in defamatory rhetoric. 

“Tt is not, however, the imprudence of this handful of people which 
has produced the great change in the public opinion of the South upon 
the character of slavery ; for a total change of feeling has taken place 
there, within the memory of the generation now living. Formerly, the 
institution was commonly declared to be an evil, by their preachers, by 
the judges on the bench, in private conversation, and through every 
mode of utterance by which the general opinion can be ascertained. 
Now how different, how utterly reversed, is the public feeling! Slavery 
is defended as normal, scriptural, beneficent, as parallel in sacredness 
with the family institution, as the palladium of liberty to the white 
race, as a practice to be cherished and perpetuated. The pulpit, the 
press, the bench, all the organs and guides of public feeling, with 
united voice, are engaged in praising the system of human slavery. 
Physiology is appealed to, the Bible is ransacked, antiquity is pleaded, 
in defence of a system which the Christian world, with almost entire 
unanimity, had come to regard as a wrong and a curse. This remark- 
able revolution of opinion has taken place in coincidence with the 
greatly increased profitableness of slave labor. Not that men are con- 
sciously swayed by this consideration. But when, for a variety of 
‘auses, a community concludes that a thing cannot be dispensed with, 
they are under a powerful latent bias to seek for a theory to justify it. 
Thus it is that the old doctrine of human rights, which is the soul of 
tree institutions, which inspired the heroes of American history and the 
founders of our government, has been abandoned; and a confused, 
flimsy theory, founded on ethnological distinctions, set up in its place. 
And the concurrent judgment of the Christian Church is attempted to 
be set aside, which had condemned the enslaving of man, and had 
brought to pass emancipation wherever Christianity had full sway.” 


— pp. 16-18. 


We regret the appearance of*Dr. Seabury’s book. It is, in- 
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deed, humane in its phraseology ; and were all slave-holders 
Christians worthy of the name, and disposed to receive in full 
his construction of their duties, slavery would not be the evil 
that it is to both parties. But in justifying slavery under his 
definition, and with restrictions which would make it compara- 
tively harmfess, the author is virtually apologizing for slavery as 
it is, with all its enormities and abuses. Moreover, in defend- 
ing American slavery as “ justified by the law of nature,” he 
tacitly defends the slave-trade; for no “law of nature” brought 
the Africans to our shores. Had we received the book at an 
earlier date, we should have given it an extended criticism ; 
but there is little need of it, for it is too late in the day to 
justify slavery to any minds but those whose interest has al- 
ready furnished them with satisfying arguments. 





Art. IX. — The Rules of Evidence Stated and Discussed. 
By Joun App.eton, Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Maine. Philadelphia: T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. 
1860. 


THERE is not much affinity between law-calf and sentiment, 
yet the aspect of this book has touched a chord of feeling which 
runs far back into the past. It recalls youthful aspirations, 
early labors, and faces visible no more on earth. The sub- 
stance of the work is not new to us. Among the lawyers who 
have passed the half-way house in the journey of life, there 
may be some who remember a series of articles on the Rules 
of Evidence which appeared in the American Jurist and Law 
Magazine, some thirty years ago. They attracted a good deal 
of attention in that limited public which a legal periodical ad- 
dresses. The members of a profession reared upon the milk 
of prescription, and trained to regard everything right that is 
established, were startled by the apparition of a bold innovator, 
who would take nothing upon trust, and insisted that all rules, 
however time-honored, should produce their credentials and 
passports. But those in whom accurate discrimination and 
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just discernment had not been obliterated by the pressure of 
habit, recognized in the then unknown writer one of those vig- 
orous and independent minds from which the science of juris- 
prudence derives its vital force and progressive movement, and 
without which it would decline into the condition of a mummy 
or a petrifaction. His articles were written in the Spirit of un- 
compromising reform, but not in the spirit of indiscriminate 
destructiveness. The author was a protestant, but not an un- 
believer; an iconoclast, but not a fanatic. He was a skilful 
surgeon, prepared to amputate a diseased limb, or cut off an 
unsightly excrescence, but not an executioner seeking to man- 
gle a healthy and symmetrical form. He showed that he pos- 
sessed that accurate knowledge of the law as it is, which is the 
first requisite in him who assumes to make it what it should 
be. His courage was not the hardihood of ignorance, but the 
deliberate valor which had weighed alike the resources of 
attack and defence. He had evidently been a student of Ben- 
tham, but had studied him with an independent mind, repro- 
ducing his opinions rather as a representative than as an at- 
torney. 

These articles were written by John Appleton, at that time 
a young lawyer in Bangor, in the State of Maine, and looking 
to the law for bread. It was well for him that to the general 
public his communications were almost “as good as manu- 
script.” It was well for him that his clients did not know 
with how resolute a spirit he assailed venerable abuses, and 
sought to remove deep-bedded obstructions from the path of 
justice. The natural instincts of litigants would have turned 
their steps aside from the office of one who bore the question- 
able reputation of a reformer. But his contributions to the lit- 
erature of his profession were hushed up among friends ; and 
to the men of business around him he appeared a safe counsel- 
lor, diligent in service, faithful to his trusts, with a practical 
understanding, moved by an energetic will. His rise at the 
bar was steady and sure ; and when, in 1852, he was elevated 
to a seat upon the bench of the Supreme Court of Maine, 
it was with the full consent and approbation of his professional 
brethren. 

The volume before us is made up mainly from the articles 
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originally contributed to the American Jurist, of which we 
have just spoken, and from others, similar in scope and pur- 
pose, prepared for other periodical publications. It appears 
under the twofold sanction of mature age and official station. 
The process by which the reformer is transformed into the con- 
servative is familiar enough to all who have studied the natural 
history of the human mind ; and it is but one illustration of a 
general law, that the most fervid and headlong of innovators 
should harden into the most bigoted upholder of existing 
abuses. That Judge Appleton in the ripe autumn of his life 
is faithful to the convictions of his early prime, — that expe- 
rience has confirmed the conclusion to which he was early led 
by patiently following a few simple principles to their ultimate 
results, —is not only honorable to his consistency, but it gives 
a substantial value to his opinions themselves. Had he changed 
his views at all, the same manliness of mind which inspired 
him to speak so boldly when prudence or the love of ease would 
have counselled silence, would have prompted him to make a 
frank acknowledgment of his conversion. 

So, too, the fact that the author is one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Maine is not without its weight, with the 
popular mind at least, in estimating the value of his opinions. 
Cavillers cannot use the ready argument, that the energy with 
which defects are pointed out, and reforms are commended, is 
quickened by the bitter feeling which flows from ill-success, 
At the bottom of the common mind there lurks an impression 
that all practical men are content with things as they are, and 
that all reformers have a touch of the visionary in them. The 
State of Maine gives birth to men who have strong minds in 
strong bodies ; there are and always have been many such at 
the bar of that State; and no man can there make his way to 
a seat upon the highest judicial bench without having given 
proof of those substantial and serviceable qualities of mind, 
about the value of which there can be no more question than 
about that of the coin that circulates from hand to hand. No 
one can say that we have here the closet speculations of a 
dreamer who has never tried the rules which he questions, or 
the ungracious strictures of a disappointed aspirant who at- 
tacks the science which has denied him its honors and rewards, 
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like an unsuccessful lover disparaging the beauty which he could 
not win. Here is a reformer as philosophic and consistent 
as if he had never argued a case or taken a fee, and yet who 
has been as successful a practitioner as if he had gone through 
his professional life on the safe plan of Kenyon or Eldon, — 
opening his mouth very wide for fees, and shutting his eyes 
very close against abuses. 

But it is time for us to tell our readers more distinctly and 
particularly what this book is. It is not a treatise on the law 
of evidence, like those of Starkie and Greenleaf, setting forth 
the rules of evidence as they actually exist, and the reasons on 
which they rest, together with copious references to the cases 
in which they have been expounded and applied. It comprises 
such a general statement of the rules and principles of evidence 
as may serve as a foundation for a searching discussion of their 
wisdom, their expediency, and their fitness to accomplish the 
ends and objects for which they were formed. By the rules 
and principles of evidence we mean those of the common law, 
unmodified by the many changes which have, from time to 
time, been introduced by legislative action, both in England 
and America. Judge Appleton, as we have already said, is a 
resolute and consistent reformer. In his brief Preface he lays 
down the rules or formulas which he applies to his subject : — 

“ All persons, without exception, who, having any of the organs of 
sense, can perceive, and perceiving can make known their perceptions 
to others, should be received and examined as witnesses. Objections 
may be made to the credit, but never to the competency, of witnesses. 

“ While the best evidence should always be required, the best ex- 
isting and attainable evidence should not be excluded, because it is not 
‘the best evidence of which the case in its nature is susceptible.’ 

“The best mode of extracting testimony, orally, in public and before 
the tribunal which is to decide upon the facts in dispute, should be 
adopted on all occasions, and before all courts, when practicable. The 
only exception to the universality of this rule is one arising from special 
delay, vexation, and expense in its observance, as in case of sickness, or 
the absence of witnesses.” 

Judge Appleton’s book is the application of these principles 
to the law of evidence, as gradually formed in the courts of 
England, and adopted in our own. Whatever may be the 
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reader’s opinion as to the soundness of his conclusions, no one 
can read his treatise without a high respect alike for the in- 
tellectual and the moral qualities which it reveals. He is the 
very model of a reformer: earnest, patient, consistent; but 
entirely free from the bitterness of spirit and the offensive 
assumption of superiority by which zealous reformers are so 
apt to prejudice the cause to which they are devoted, and to 
postpone the changes which they desire to accomplish. His 
style is nervous, pointed, and condensed ; occasionally relieved 
by a touch of humor, but not tinged with acrid sarcasm, or 
weakened by undignified flippancy. His intellectual and un- 
impassioned method of treatment has the advantage of not 
rousing the passions in opposition to his views. His love of 
truth, too, is not stained by any blot of self-love. In pointing 
out the errors and defects of the law, he takes no thought of 
winning admiration on account of the eloquence and ingenuity 
with which his conclusions are enforced. It is impossible for 
a book so earnest as this to be more entirely impersonal; the 
light which the author throws upon his subject has not caught 
any tinge from the transparent medium through which it has 
passed. 

In paying the debt to his profession so generously as Judge 
Appleton has done by the publication of this treatise, the value 
of the obligation is enhanced by the fact that the claim has 
been discharged in a coin not very common among lawyers. 
The quality of matter called inertia, by virtue of which all 
bodies have a tendency to continue in the state or condition 
originally belonging to them, whether of motion or rest, until 
some greater force, propelling or resisting, intervenes to change 
it, has its parallel in a law of the mind, by virtue of which the 
average man finds in the mere existence of a principle, usage, 
or institution a sufficient argument in favor of its continued 
existence. In its general workings the law is valuable; and 
it is only in its excess, or its faulty application, that it does 
mischief. The difference between the enlightened reformer 
and the obstinate bigot is merely the difference between know- 
ing and not knowing where the rule ends and the exception 
begins. In vulgar minds this principle degenerates into the 


most absurd and ludicrous opposition to all forms of progress. 
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“I hate the steamboats,” a Greenwich pensioner once said ; 
“they are contrary to nature.” The remark was so far true 
as that it was contrary to his nature. All professions and oc- 
cupations naturally give to the minds of those who follow them 
a bias in favor of the methods in which they have been trained. 
This is particularly true of lawyers, because respect for au- 
thority is by daily habit and practice wrought into the fabric 
of the mind; and by this respect for authority, abuses and ab- 
surdities come to be protected no less than the essential prin- 
ciples of justice. A conveyancer, who has passed the best 
years of his life in engrossing deeds upon parchment, will 
with great difficulty admit that a piece of real estate can be 
conveyed by an instrument upon paper, partly in print and 
partly in ordinary handwriting. The very proposition to make 
the change disturbs his tranquillity and discomposes his spirits. 
His reason, if he summons it to his aid, might reassure him ; 
but the difficulty is, that his mind is under the control, not of 
his reason, but of certain involuntary habits, the growth of 
usage, unconsciously exerted, like the movements of the hand 
in a skilful player upon an instrument. Thus where we find 
in the same person the combination of a good lawyer and a 
good law-maker, we may be sure that we have fallen upon a 
mind of a high and exceptional order. During a debate in the 
House of Lords, June 13, 1827, Lord Tenterden is reported 
to have said “that it was fortunate that the subject (the 
amendment of the laws) had been taken up by a gentleman of 
an enlarged mind (Sir Robert Peel), who had not been bred to 
the law; for those who were were rendered dull, by habit, to 
many of its defects.” 

The case of Lord Eldon is a very strong one in support of 
Lord Tenterden’s remark. He was a great lawyer, and a great 
judge ; a man of a very vigorous understanding, and of a 
kindly heart; yet in judging him solely by his career as a 
legislator in the House of Lords, one would be justified in 
pronouncing him a man of very narrow mind, and of a cruel 
and merciless temper. Though warmly attached to Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, he persistently resisted every effort of that great 
and good man to mitigate the barbarous severity of the Eng- 
lish criminal law as it then stood. In 1810, he successfully 
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opposed a bill which had passed the Commons to abolish the 
punishment of death for the offence of privately stealing in a 
shop to the value of five shillings. So, in 1824, he succeeded 
in throwing out a bill which allowed dissenters to be married 
by their own pastors, in their own places of religious worship, 
lawfully licensed. Though it was supported by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Eldon said of the bill that he thought a 
worse one had never been submitted to Parliament. At this 
point of time it is difficult to believe that a man of sound and 
disposing mind and memory could have entertained such a 
horror of reform. 

Judge Appleton presents a remarkable instance of a good 
lawyer whose mind has not been * subdued to what it works 
in,” but who, on the contrary, has kept his free and indepen- 
dent judgment unaffected alike by his legal acquisitions and 
his professional distinctions. At this moment, from his judi- 
cial eminence, he throws upon the law he has been so long 
practising and administering the same sharp, penetrating, and 
critical glance which he threw upon it when, in the ardor of 
youth, he contrasted it with the dreams of ideal excellence 
which he had brought from the contemplations of philosophy 
and the studies of literature. 

In Judge Appleton’s mind we see nothing of the warping 
and harrowing influence of professional studies and _profes- 
sional occupations. He has kept in all its original force that 
intellectual faculty which distinguishes the essential from the 
accidental, the substantial from the formal, the healthy growth 
from the diseased excrescence. Before the judgment-seat of 
this faculty he summons the rules of evidence, as practised in 
the courts of common law, to show cause why they should be 
retained; and such as cannot defend themselves before this 
tribunal of primitive and unadulterated reason, are dismissed 
to summary execution. The point from which he starts, and 
which he keeps constantly in view, is a consideration of the 
nature of courts of justice, and the objects of trials therein. 
What is a court of justice? What is the trial of a case? In 
the answers to these questions, and in the inferences to be 
legitimately deduced from those answers, we find the scope 
and purpose of the work before us. 
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When we enter a court-house during the progress of a cause, 
we perceive at once a certain amount of what may be called 
formal and ceremonial proceedings. We see one or more 
judges seated apart, and in most countries clothed in a pecu- 
liar garb, intended to address the mind through the eye. In 
most countries, too, the advocates, or barristers, wear a cos- 
tume which distinguishes them from others who may be pres- 
ent. We see one or more functionaries, whose business it is 
to maintain order; and others, who are appointed to keep a 
record of the proceedings. In states where the common law 
prevails, and in hearings of issues of fact, we see twelve men, 
seated together, who constitute what is called a jury. These 
external forms, the grave silence that prevails, the respectful 
manner in which the judge is addressed by the counsel, the 
stately and ceremonious way in which the intercourse is main- 
tained between bench, bar, and jury, the absence of everything 
light, trivial, and sportive, the atmosphere of gravity and seri- 
ousness which pervades the place,— all impress the imagina- 
tion and imbue the mind with that spirit of indiscriminate 
reverence which shrinks from examination and analysis. But 
when we do examine and analyze, we find that all this state 
and solemnity are intended to facilitate the investigation of 
truth, and to aid those who are charged with the duty of get- 
ting at the truth, in a given case, in the performance of that 
function. Everything which does not contribute to this result 
is idle pageantry and superfluous parade. There is no pecu- 
liar mystery in the trial of a cause; a court of justice merely 
does in a stately way, and before the public, what every 
father, every schoolmaster, every head of an industrial estab- 
lishment, is doing every day, in private, without spectators, 
and informally. 

Such being the nature of a court of justice, such being the 
objects of the trial of a cause, it would seem to follow, as an 
irresistible inference, that every rule which aids us in the in- 
vestigation of truth should be adopted, and that every rule 
which obstructs that end should be rejected. But when, in 
the light of this principle, we come to examine the rules of 
evidence as set down in the common law, we find the formula 
sometimes departed from, and sometimes actually reversed ; 
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that is to say, a court of justice, as guided by the common 
law, approaches the investigation of issues of fact, so ham- 
pered by unreasonable rules of exclusion that one might sup- 
pose the object was actually to prevent the finding of the 
truth, and not to promote it. Let us illustrate this in a single 
point ; and to do this, let us go back to one of those functions 
or relations in common life to which we have just adverted, as 
imposing upon those who sustain them duties analogous to 
those of a court of justice. Let us suppose a schoolmaster 
called upon to investigate a case occurring between two of his 
pupils ; it may involve a question of property, or a question of 
personal right,— one boy may have stolen another boy’s mar- 
bles, or a large boy may have bullied a small boy. What would 
be the first step in the natural or logical course of inquiry in 
such acase ? Of course, it would be to summon the parties 
themselves before him; to hear first the complainant’s story, 
and then that of the accused ; then to call in other witnesses to 
the facts; and finally to determine the question upon the pre- 
ponderance of all the testimony. In many cases the evidence 
of the parties themselves, patiently and skilfully extracted, 
would furnish all the elements necessary to a decision. But 
what should we say of the teacher who, under the foregoing 
circumstances, should begin his investigation by an exclu- 
sion of the parties themselves, who know, of course, all the 
facts in controversy, and who are the only persons who do 
know them all? Should we not liken him to a runner who 
should prepare himself for a race by putting a pair of leaden 
soles upon his shoes, or to a wrestler who should begin the 
struggle with his antagonist by tying one of his hands behind 
him? But this is what the common law does; and courts of 
justice have for centuries been trying cases between man and 
man, with light carefully excluded from that source from 
which alone conclusive information can be drawn; and it is 
only within a few years past, first in England, and next in 
a few States of our own country, that the common-law courts 
have conformed themselves to the natural rules which shape 
the investigation of dispuied facts everywhere else. 

The admission of parties to testify, is only transferring to 
common-law proceedings a rule which has long prevailed, with 
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certain modifications and limitations, in equity hearings. It 
is, however, a radical change; and it has hardly been long 
enough, and generally enough, adopted to enable us to form 
a correct conclusion as to its practical operation, — especially 
as nearly every member of the bar who has competent oppor- 
tunities for observation started with a decided bias either for 
or against it, and is thus indifferently qualified for an impartial 
judgment. We have an impression that the profession in Eng- 
land approve of it more generally than they do in such States 
of our own country as have tried it. While it is very doubtful 
whether the innovation would ever have been adopted, had it 
been left to the members of the bar themselves to determine, 
it is certain that its progress is now onward, that the States 
which have made experiment of it will not abandon it, and 
that those which still stand out against it will, sooner or later, 
yield, and wheel into the rank of reform. We must, there- 
fore, accept it as a fixed fact, and make the best we can of it. 
We have little doubt that it will prove in the long run to work 
well, and to bring a preponderance of good with it. The 
most sanguine reformer must not expect unalloyed and un- 
qualified benefit from his improvements. The admission of 
parties to testify undoubtedly increases the amount of perjury ; 
but, on the other hand, their exclusion as undoubtedly leads 
sometimes to erroneous decisions, and thus interferes with the 
primary end of courts of justice. But, as an eminent Mas- 
sachusetts judge lately remarked in a charge to a jury, the 
admission of parties imposes new and grave trusts upon jury- 
men, and makes their position more difficult and responsible 
than before. They are now called upon to decide between 
conflicting testimony which is equally of the highest class, 
and to determine between statements often totally irrecon- 
cilable,—either of which, if uncontradicted, would be deci- 
sive of the point at issue; and this, we hardly need say, 
requires the exercise of more than average judicial faculties. 
A more frequent occurrence of divisions in juries is one of 
the results likely to ensue from the admission of parties to 


testify. 
The exclusion of witnesses on the ground of pecuniary in- 
terest in the result of the case is but a limited application of 
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the rule which excludes parties themselves; the principle in 
both being that untruth — want of integrity — is the necessary 
result of a certain amount and degree of bias and preposses- 
sion. The plaintiff and defendant cannot take the stand be- 
cause their interest in the result is so great that it must inev- 
itably tempt them to perjury; and the prospect of pecuniary 
gain or loss is, in like manner, a cause of exclusion, on the 
ground that such an interest is likely to lead to perjury, and 
will lead to it in a majority of cases. 

The fourth chapter of Judge Appleton’s work — in which he 
discusses the exclusion of witnesses on the ground of pecuni- 
ary interest —is one of his best; and if any one, after reading 
it, can have any doubt remaining as to the absurdity of the 
rule, his case is indeed hopeless. Wherever this form of in- 
competency has been removed by legislative enactment, we 
believe that there is but one sentiment as to the wisdom of the 
change, and but one feeling of relief at having escaped the 
inconveniences of the old rule,—the loss of precious time 
which the discussions growing out of it involved, the solemn 
ana yet contemptible farce by which the finally excluded wit- 
ness was let in on the strength of a release given on the spot, 
and the absolute frustration of justice where the defect could 
not be so purged. 

Judge Appleton’s treatment of incompetency of witnesses 
from infamy of character will commend itself to the reader 
from its thoroughness, its fairness, and its rigorous common- 
sense ; and few candid minds can fail to assent to his conclu- 
sion, that this is a defect which should only affect the credi- 
bility of the witness, but not stamp him with incompetency. 
But in his bold assault on the rule which excludes a witness 
from defect of religious principle, he will not find, and cannot 
expect, an unqualified assent. Practically, the question is one 
of very little consequence ; since, happily, the number of those 


whom this rule shuts out is so very small, that it is the rarest 

thing in the world that a case arises in which the application 

of the principle works any substantial injustice, or denies any 

substantial justice. The heat with which the discussion has 

been carried on arises from the importance of the principles 

involved, and not from the magnitude of the results produced. 
VOL. xcul.— NO. 191. 45 
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There are considerations on both sides of the question. Look- 
ing at the logical understanding alone, there seems to be a 
great preponderance of reasons why the infidel should be 
admitted, and the objection go to his credibility and not to his 
competency ; and this side of the argument is presented by 
Judge Appleton with great force, and without the slightest 
tinge of irreverence. but the objections come from those 
religious sentiments and convictions of the human soul which 
cannot so easily take shape and utterance. The feeling is 
more deep than articulate. There is something shocking to 
the spirit of religious reverence in seeing a notorious atheist 
go through with what to him must be the solemn farce of 
appealing to the God in whose existence he does not believe. 
It is true, as Judge Appleton says, that the oath itself may be 
dispensed with, and a lower form of obligation may be used, 
which yet to the witness may be the highest; but the associa- 
tions of the common mind are not so easily divorced, and the 
repugnant feeling will be awakened in the one case as well as 
the other. Naturally enough, the injustice of the rule of 
exclusion is illustrated by a reference to a very extreme case. 
An imaginary atheist of the purest life and conversation is 
called into existence: he is clothed with all the virtues; he 
has the decalogue stamped upon his countenance ; his word is 
confessedly as good as his bond; such a man is offered as a 
witness, and excluded. Is not this hard? Is it not cruelly 
‘unjust to the litigant party, who perhaps loses his cause 
because a man whom the jury would have implicitly believed 
is shut out? ‘To such a case we must needs answer, as an 
Irish Catholic priest once answered when hard pressed by 
Sydney Smith, “Ah, Mr. Smith, you have such a way of put- 
ting things!’’ Such an instance of exclusion would unques- 
tionably be deemed unjust and oppressive ; and it would be 
likely to lead to a change of the law, if it occurred in the 
course of a trial which awakened a strong and widely-diffused 
interest. But the answer to an argument so put is, that this 
combination of the highest moral qualities with utter religious 
unbelief is unnatural, improbable, almost monstrous ; it is not 
observed in real life, any more than it would be anticipated 
from a study of the laws of the human mind. In general, 
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the want of religious faith which excludes a witness is accom- 
panied with that coarseness of mind, lawlessness of life, and 
recklessness in speech, which directly affects his credibility, 
and would make his testimony of little value to the party 
offering it, even if it were received. 

Our own views of the question may be thus stated. We do 
not believe that the interests of religion would suffer by allow- 
ing the atheist to testify, and should contemplate without 
uneasiness, and indeed acquiesce in, such a modification of 
the law as Judge Appleton so earnestly favors; while, on the 
other hand, being persuaded that, practically, the question is 
one of little importance, we cannot feel that there is any 
urgent call for such a modification, and are content to leave 
the rule as it now stands. 

Judge Appleton, in his ninth chapter, treats of the rule by 
which husband and wife are not allowed to give evidence for 
or against each other; and in his tenth, he discusses the policy 
of the provision which forbids attorneys from revealing com- 
munications made to them by their clients. Consistent in the 
application of his principles of reform, he denies the wisdom 
and the policy of the exclusion in both cases. He maintains 
his views with eloquence, ingenuity, and acuteness ; we follow 
him in his reasonings and illustrations with ample recognition 
of the ability with which they are presented ; but we cannot 
give our unhesitating assent to his conclusions. The harmony 
of domestic life, and the unreserved freedom of communication 
between counsel and client, are matters of primal importance 
in the organization of society and the conduct of life ; quite 
as much so as the right and the power to command the whole 
truth, from every possible source, in the trial of a particular 
issue. If a man has won his cause by the testimony of a wife 
given against her husband, and if in consequence thereof the 
husband and wife have become permanently alienated, has 
society, the aggregate of humanity, been on the whole a 
gainer ora loser’ We see no objection to the statute provis- 
ion of the State of Maine, that, in the trial of civil causes, the 
husband and wife of either party shall be deemed competent 
witnesses, when the wife is called to testify by or with the 
consent of her husband, and the husband by or with the con- 
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sent of his wife; but further than this we should not be 
inclined to go. 

But a full discussion of the relations of husband and wife, 
and counsel and client, in their influence upon the rules of 
evidence, would suit only the pages of a purely professional 
journal ; indeed, we fear that we may have already given our 
readers too deep a draught from those legal fountains to which 
one is drawn by acquired tastes alone. We will tax their pa- 
tience no further. 

Judge Appleton is fortunate, beyond the common lot of re- 
formers, in having lived to see many of the changes to which 
he gave his hand in early life adopted and acquiesced in by 
communities which would have resolutely rejected them when 
they were first offered. His earliest essays on the subject were 
published in 1830; and Lord Brougham’s celebrated speech 
on Law Reform was pronounced in February, 1828, —a speech 
of which we may say that it shows an honest desire to improve 
the law, accompanied by an equally honest desire that the ser- 
vices of the reformer should be appreciated at their full value ; 
a remark which may be extended to all that his Lordship has 
spoken or written against African slavery, or on behalf of pop- 
ular education, of Catholic emancipation, and Parliamentary 
reform. In that speech, besides some less important changes, 
he expressed himself in favor of admitting parties to testify, 
and of abolishing the rule excluding witnesses on the ground 
of interest. Both these modifications of the common law have 
been made in England since the date of that speech, by virtue 
of various statutes. As the law now stands, parties are al- 
lowed to testify ; neither interest nor crime excludes a witness ; 
and the husband or wife of a party for or against whom an ac- 
tion is brought, is made admissible in all cases, and before all 
tribunals, except in criminal proceedings, or proceedings insti- 
tuted in consequence of adultery ; but neither can be compelled 
to disclose the conversation of the other during marriage. 

In these legal reforms England led the way, and at this 
moment stands much in advance of the greater part of our 
own country, in which one would naturally look for a readier 
disposition to change, as the following brief abstract of the 
modifications of the common-law rules established by statute 
will show. 
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The States in which parties are admitted to testify on their 
own behalf are Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut,and New York. The States in which interest in the event 
of a suit does not exclude a witness are Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio, California, and Alabama. The States in which the rule 
excluding witnesses on account of religious disbelief has been 
modified to a greater or less degree are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Indiana, California, and 
Georgia. The States in which conviction of crime affects cred- 
ibility, and not competency, are Massachusetts, Connecticut, In- 
diana, and Ohio. The common-law rule has been modified in 
Maine and New York, and perhaps in other States. 


Art. X.—1. Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe. By Epwarp 
). Hate. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861. 

2. Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By Cuarves Extor 
Norton. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 


WE cannot join in Mr. Hale’s general contempt for books of 
travel ; for we hold it to be the duty of an educated traveller, 
both to his friends and the public, to give them the results 
of his observation. Each sees the wonderful conglomerate, 
termed Europe, from a different point of view. Each tourist, 
so far as he relates his genuine experience, opens a window 
that looks out upon a different landscape, though he may go 
over only the beaten and well-trodden path so familiar now 
to every reading American. And those first experiences are 
what we want. The traveller cannot, after a little interval, 
recall any but the most general impressions. He is glad to 
recur to his own journal and letters, even to remind him of the 
route which he took, and of the various dates, names of places, 
and minute objects of interest, which at the time seemed so 
fresh and remarkable that he considered them as forever im- 
printed upon his memory. Every one wishes to hear his friend 
discourse upon his travels abroad. If he has already taken 
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the journey himself, he is pleased to compare another’s views 
and adventures with his own; and if he has not crossed the 
ocean, he expects to at some time or other. That Europe 
is for Americans, seems to be the prevalent notion. Every 
one either has been abroad, or means to go if he can. And 
every one is right. He who has the means and the leisure to 
make a few months’ tour in Europe, and fails to avail himself 
of it, may be set down as the wisest of philosophers or the 
dullest of dolts. 

Each book of travels, then, is to stand upon its own merits, 
and has no apology to make, as being a book of travels. Its 
general right is legitimate, and whether it deserves contempt 
or not is a question in reserve. There is, indeed, one class of 
such books which deserves contempt, and will receive it with- 
out fail, — that in which the writer is so full of himself, and so 
preoccupied with antecedent opinions, that he sees nothing 
and hears nothing except the sights and the sounds within his 
own little sphere. We remember to have looked over a book 
of this sort, by a Roman Catholic priest, in which the reader 
was treated, not to Europe, but to the personal prejudices of 
the reverend gentleman in Europe. His verdict of London 
was, that it “ was a vast and vicious city; Mammon its king, 
Venus its queen, and Bacchus its clown.” He reports all the 
Protestant chapels empty, and all the Catholic churches full 
without exception. Alas for such a traveller, who is enveloped 
in his own cloud! If a country is of heretical faith, it has 
nothing praiseworthy in nature, society, art, or customs. 
There is a veil over mountain, lake, field, and city. The good 
Romanist found the “ Hotel des Bergues,” one of the very best 
in Europe, “ inhospitable and uncomfortable.” But it hap- 
pened to be in Geneva, where, to the reproach of the city, 
there were actually “no beggars to be seen.”’ A military 
parade which he witnessed in that city on a Sunday, seems to 
have been the first that he had witnessed in any European 
city. And he philosophically accounts for that particular 
day’s having been selected, by supposing “ that the people 
were too busy on week-days in getting gain,” to spend time 
in military evolutions. He has not a word in condemnation 


for the Sunday public amusements and military parades so 
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universal in all the Catholic cities of the Continent. Mont 
Blane has some charms, for that is in Catholic Savoy ; but the 
Lake of Geneva stands no chance of recognition, being so 
tainted with the dark stain of Protestantism. It is only “a 
comfortable sheet of water, a medium-sized pond, said to be 
very furious when excited.”” He sums up all by saying, that 
there “* was nothing in, on, or about the lake that was either 
striking, fascinating, or even attractive.” The book of travels 
written under such an impulse as this is worthy only of con- 
tempt. He who is thus wrapped up in his own national, polit- 


bh) 


ical, social, and religious prejudices, has nothing to write that 
we care to read. He has not really travelled abroad ; he fan- 
cied that he was seeing something of Europe, but made a 
grand mistake, for he was at home all the while. 

Yet we would protest against the unreasonable expectations 
entertained of most travellers. How much is demanded of 
them can be realized only by him who has been saved from 
perils abroad, to encounter the perils at home of curious ques- 
tioners. What great things a few weeks’ travel are supposed 
to do for a person! He is expected to have been made wise 
upon all points of geography and ethnology ; to have fathomed 
all foreign policies ; to have become a connoisseur in art, so as 
to give a verdict upon all the great masters; to pronounce 
upon all matters concerning education, religion, and govern- 
ment; and to have seen all the great personages, especially all 
the kings and queens. The pussy-cat in the nursery-rhyme 
was asked where she had been, and the well-known answer 
was, “I have been to London to see the queen.’ This is 
equally expected of all the pussy’s successors. 

There is something admirable in this instinctive persistency 
of expectation from the traveller. Still we hope that it is not 
all an idle notion in regard to the good often effected by a 
change of place, of surroundings, of modes of life, companions, 
and scenes. It is something to make a change. Dr. Kane 
describes the “ rolling over of the iceberg in long, oscillating 
curves,” and the * rising of myriads of birds, which had roosted 
unseen in its clefts, into the line of sunshine, and flying in 
circles around their unstable resting-place.”” The unclean 
nests are dislodged ; the clean and freshly washed surface is 
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turned up to the light, and glistens, a clear mirror of the 
heavens. 

But a man carries “ within him” his own standard, and it 
is of some consequence what that is, — what he has been used 
to at home. The name of Greenland, given to that country of 
rock, ice, and snow, may seem to us to have been given /ucus 
a non lucendo, because there is hardly a green spot to be 
seen. But Crantz, the most exact of the missionary author- 
ities, says that “ it got the name from the Norsemen, because 
it was so much greener than Iceland.” When a man calls 
names and applies epithets, it is well to see what is the stand- 
ard of measurement in his mind. 

The “ Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe ” is an individual, but 
not narrow view. It recalls most vividly the faded impressions 
of the tourist, and enables him to “ fight his battles o’er again.” 
It gives what the author felt, saw, experienced, and encoun- 
tered. It makes no pretension to connoisseurship in art, or 
insight into all the philosophy of manners, education, morals, 
and religion, but talks right on of the things that were beheld 
with the strongest interest by himself, so that the reader seems 
to be holding a pleasant conversation with the traveller, and 
listening to his freshest word. We regret, indeed, that Mr. 
Hale has not embodied in this book the letters which he wrote 
concerning ecclesiastical and religious life in the countries 
which he visited. Even with this addition, the book would not 
have been too large ; and those of his friends who have not 
had access to these papers may rightly demand of the clergy- 
man what he has to say upon subjects which, from his profes- 
sion as a clergyman, he may be supposed to have regarded 
with no uninterested eye. We have read those “ Sundays in 
Europe,” and we say that one does not get the whole “ Ninety 
Days’ Worth of Europe” in the book bearing that title. But 
he does get a most lifelike picture of the ordinary route of 
travel from England to Italy. A short run was made through 
Ireland, and it is the best miniature sketch of Lreland that 
we have ever seen. The humor of the old country distils 
through every pore. The whole book is characterized by 
what may be called common sense. The writer has no inde- 
scribable raptures, but intelligent appreciation ; and where 
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he cannot describe, he keeps silent. He illustrates size, dis- 
tance, height, and sensible qualities by well-known objects. 
He brings, as the traveller ought, so much of Europe home 
with him, and the reader also can make himself at home. 
His general method of seeing is admirably expressed in the 
account he gives of himself: * You go first, my dear Miss 
Camel’s Hair, to wash in your general lights and shades; you 
go afterwards to put on the drier color which makes your 
picture.” He tells what he likes best, without consulting the 
guide-book to see what is expected of him. Read the follow- 
ing account of the topography of Rome, and see how an eye 
guided by mother-wit looks at the Eternal City. 

“From the survey from the top of the Capitol Tower I have learned 
what no map ever told me, and what no traveller ever condescended to 
mention, — what was the system of the change of residence from old Rome 
to new Rome, which may be called indeed, perfectly literally, the decline 
of Rome. The old chain of hills, excepting Janiculum, which is trans 
Tiberim, ran across a neck of meadow left by the Tiber, quite as the 
uplands on which Northampton stands leave the meadow between them 
and the Connecticut. Romulus, Ancus Martius, and the rest of those 
gentry, planted their people on these hills; built the Cloaca Maxima to 
drain the ponds between them; and, in short, provided, as no Holy Fa- 
ther has done since, against this malaria, which is the real Attila which 
is to destroy Rome. The meadow, which is just the shape of that left 
by the bend above the old Northampton Ox Bow, was left for Campus 
Martius, Field of the Equites, and occasionally such out-door theatricals 
as need large space; and when Rome wanted to enlarge, it enlarged on 
the country side, toward the Alban Hills. Of this I had not meant 
to say so much; but that the view from the Capitol instantly showed 
that, in fifteen hundred years, the same thing has happened as at our 
Washington in sixty, You know that General Washington and his 
commissioners meant that our Washington should be on the real front 
of the Capitol, not at its back, as it is now. That admirable high land 
which stretches towards the Congressional burying-ground and the Navy- 
Yard was their place for a city ; but that being held high by speculators, 
the part of Pennsylvania Avenue which was first built upon was the 
swamp between the Capitol and the White House. Just that thing has 
happened here. First one Cwsar and another, with Palatium on the 
Palatine, Baths of Diocletian on the Viminal, and such like, monopo- 
lized the hills; then any number of middle-aged rascals followed their 
example. There was nobedy in particular to prevent ‘squatting’ on 
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these great Campus Martius commons, which probably came to be re- 
garded as a sort of Back Bay; and, in process of ungoverned centuries, 
Rome has got squeezed into the meanest set of narrow streets, wholly 
without plan, down on this low land, where the lower stories of their 
houses are semi-occasionally inundated by the Tiber, and where mala- 
ria makes itself at home. All this you see from the Capitol, looking 
west and north on modern Rome, south and east on the old line of hills, 
of which the Capitoline was a projecting spur. Northwest of you, on 
the other side of the river, are St. Peter’s and the Castle Angelo. Turn 
your back on them, and close in front is the Forum, stretching along to 
the Coliseum, flanked on one side by the ruins of Cwsar’s Palace, and 
on another by those of Nero’s, with the Baths of Titus. The distant 
panorama is superb; and, since I have seen all this, I feel that I have 
seen, and in a measure understand Rome.” — pp. 135 - 137. 


Mr. Hale gives us plain, natural, homely, and characteristic 
impressions of the works of art in galleries and churches. He 
does not pretend to render an artistic verdict, and to judge ex 
cathedra, but expresses his own individual views. He affirms 
that “ there is no difficulty nor suspicion about the rank of the 
acknowledged great artists.” He picks out his own gems with- 
out catalogue, and finds that he does not vary much from the 
acknowledged standard. We are glad of this corroboration of 
what we had found true in our own experience, but had not 
the same boldness to declare. The different schools of art are 
readily made out, and the best works of each school ascertained, 
without a special initiation into the mysteries of art. To rec- 
ognize true poetry, one need not be technically a poet; and to 
recognize a really good picture or piece of sculpture, one need 
not be anartist. Mr. Hale says of Mr. Story’s ‘“* Cleopatra” : — 


“ Till I saw it, I was dissatisfied with the work of the modern sculp- 
tors, almost without exception. If they could do nothing better than 
reproduce the antique mythology for me, I had a great deal rather have 
the classical representations of the antique than their reproductions. .... 
If the nineteenth century has nothing else to say than Praxiteles said, or 
Phidias, let us have the remaks of Phidias undigested and unabridged. 
I always hated abridgments, and distrusted translations. I had rather 
read Homer’s Homer than Pope’s; I had rather read Theocritus’s 
‘Eclogues’ than Gay’s ; and so I had rather see the ‘ Faun’ of Praxi- 
teles than Canova’s ‘ Venus.’ All this I said steadily of all the mod- 
ern sculpture that I saw, till I came to Mr. Story’s study. I say it still. 
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But there I was willing to own — and most glad, indeed, to own — that 
the nineteenth century has the ability to create a fine art of its own in 
sculpture, with methods of its own, for purposes of its own. There is 
no need of comparing these with the antique ; we do not compare Ten- 
nyson’s ‘ King Arthur’ with the ‘Odyssey.’ But, without comparison, 
one can say, (and how gladly one does say it!) ‘ Here is a work which 
belongs to our time, — to our conception of history, to our conception of 
character, to what we know of the unfolding of history and of character ; 
and it is a study wholly different, in its detail and in its result, from what 
the study of the Grecian schools, or of any schools but those of the nine- 
teenth century, would or could have elaborated.’ ” — pp. 142, 143. 


This is well expressed, except that the writer has allowed 
himself to use the wrong auxiliary, “ had,” to signify his pref- 
erence. We doubt whether the privilege of his familiar and 
conversational style will justify inaccuracies of which this is 
not the solitary example. 

In a single sentence, in another place, he characterizes aptly 
the difference between modern and antique statuary: ** There 
is, in the antiques, a quality of energy (evepyeca ), — of possible 
action, motion, desire of act and motive, — which the modern 
statues do not have.” We think, however, that his early lin- 
gerings in the Atheneum ought to have led him to make an 
exception in favor of Crawford’s Orpheus, which has no defi- 
ciency of the kind referred to, and which has always given us 
this impression of a lifelike, forth-putting energy. 

In speaking of Rubens, he has one sentence which con- 
denses a volume of criticism in regard to that artist: “ En- 
thusiast as _ I am about Rubens, I would not have one of his 
sacred pictures in our church, if either of the Leopolds would 
give me one. No, not the *‘ Descent from the Cross’ itself, I 
believe ; though I possibly should make an exception for that 
and one other.”’” He strangely misapplies, however, the epithet 
“lovely,” it seems to us, in speaking of Rubens. He con- 
strains our admiration of his power, for he is as fertile, as un- 
bounded, as free and joyous in his strokes, as Nature herself. 
He leads a wild, dithyrambic dance, and the ordinary proprie- 
ties and niceties are disregarded. He has no prettinesses, no 


’ 


beauties, no sentimental graces, and he seems to ignore wholly 
the ordinary type of female loveliness. His own portrait, in 
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the altar-piece at Antwerp, gives a good idea of the artist as 
well as of the man. There we see the straightforward, power- 
ful right-arm, each motion of which could bring out whole 
features, and place upon the canvas lines not to be altered or 
erased. His eye is clear, his attitude erect and strong, and he 
seems to be in the act of stepping forward, self-collected, eager, 
sure of his end. So almost all of the figures in his paintings 
are in motion, doing something, in the very crisis of some 
strenuous action. He seems to choose, as the moment for rep- 
resentation, that of the most intense concentration of effort and 
living power. He never falls below this, which is the more 
wonderful, as he has generally taken subjects that are almost 
superhuman in the intensity of action, requiring an abso- 
lutely fearful vigor of expression: crucifixions in great vari- 
ety ; Christ raised to and taken down from the cross ; Christ 
pierced with the spear; Peter crucified with head downward ; 
Christ scourged and John beheaded ; virgins seized, blows in- 
flicted, and every variety of torture experienced. In one of 
his Magdalens at the cross, there is, indeed, something ap- 
proaching to the lovely ; there is a touching beauty of expres- 
sion, as she takes hold of the bleeding feet, rests them upon 
her shoulder swept by the golden hair, and looks up at the 
soldier who pierces the side with his spear, which exhibits 
something of the love of the forgiven soul. Yet it is true that 
“he never went to the root of the matter.” He never suggests 
a higher ideal ; he is always on the plane of natural power. 
He is strong enough to carry away the gates of the city upon 
his shoulder, but he does not build up that higher city “ not 
made with hands.” There is not that which exalts, purifies, 
interpenetrates as with an ethereal beauty, drawing the be- 
holder toward higher spheres of spiritual joy. He is a pow- 
erful, human, natural son of earth, and cannot be truly called 
a sacred artist. The verdict which Mr. Hale pronounces we 
consider eminently just. 

In our author’s estimate of St. Peter’s, we find a complete 
refutation of the canon of criticism laid down by the Romish 
priest already spoken of, who said, that “no one can truly 
appreciate the grandeur, beauty, and magnificence of St. Pe- 
ter’s, unless he is a Catholic.” To be catholic and to be a 
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Catholic are very different things. The Unitarian clergyman 
writes thus of the cathedral : — 


“In all the grandeur—and it is solemn grandeur too— of the 
cathedral, the brilliancy, not glaring, but vivid and enlivening, con- 
stantly comes over you; and, in looking back, it is with the feeling 
that you have been in a blaze of glory...... I was wholly at home 
there from the first. I felt that I belonged to the church, and that it 
belonged to me; that I had entire rights of my own there; and that it 
was a temple by no means the special property of this fag-end of 
Christendom which is burrowing here at Rome. I do not think that I 
had any sense of wonder about it, nor of disgust with the little Roman- 
isms, —the St. Peter’s toes, and so on. ‘ /t ts, and tt is right, was 
rather my idea all along; glad that Michel Angelo had planned it, and 
glad that anybody had built it. I was not and am not worried by 
thought of the taxes which paid for it, nor of what the stones might 
have been sold for, nor of how that quiddam ignotam resulting from 
that hypothetical purchase might have been given to the poor. Indeed, 
the interior of St. Peter’s has been (except the Vatican sculptures) 
the most satisfactory thing in Rome.” — pp. 128-130. 


We may dissent from this view, but we must at least give 
it the credit of unlimited catholicity and freedom from any 
conventional bias. We are disposed to wonder that St. Pe- 
ter’s should have won.from our author such a verdict; and, 
for ourselves, we should agree with Mr. Norton’s estimate, that 

“Tt belongs to the architecture of the intellect, not to that of the 
imagination, — its chief feature is its size, not its design. St. Peter's 
is contemporaneous with the Reformation; and the character of the 
religion of the Papal court at that time is well perpetuated in a church 
built less as a place of worship than as a magnificent theatre for the 
splendid displays of Papal ceremonials.” 


The book of “ Travel and Study in Italy,” from which we 
have made this last quotation, is of an entirely different char- 
acter from Mr. Hale’s, and is no less excellent in its kind. It 
is the record of thought, study, and mature contemplation. 
It is not a running comment of the passing traveller, as he 
strives to see the most that he can in a limited period of time ; 
but the ripe fruit of a studious, artistic, and cultivated mind 
and heart,—the result of observations, comparisons, and im- 
pressions, through years of familiar and genial converse with 
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the objects described, and the related topics of art, history, 
and social life in their universal bearings. We do not know 
a book which gives such an interior view of art, worship, so- 
ciety, life, ecclesiasticism, and the moral influence of external 
institutions, as this presents with regard to Italy. It is as im- 
personal and esthetic, as Mr. Hale’s is individual and impres- 
sional. They may be taken as the representatives of entirely 
opposite methods of relating one’s travels, and yet each is 
good of its kind. One is the cheerful narrative of a pass- 
ing sight-seer, who gives his off-hand sketch with all its per- 
sonal details of experience, so pleasant to listen to when a 
friend narrates them, while the other is full of careful and 
scholarlike dissertation upon the great themes of religion, 
morals, government, and social institutions, as influenced by 
art, and influencing it in turn. The whole tone is American 
in the highest and truest sense, but nowhere is there an offen- 
sive Americanism. Mr. Norton traces the decline of art as 
the religious and truly Christian life ebbed away, leaving only 
luxury, dilettanteism, artificiality, and imitation. 

“ The utter sterility and impotence of mind,” he says, * which have 
long been and are still conspicuous at Rome, the deadness of the Ro- 
man imagination, the absence of all intellectual energy in literature 
and in art, are the necessary result of the political and moral servitude 
under which the Romans exist. Where the exercise of the privileges 
of thought is dangerous, the power of expression soon ceases. For a 
time — as during the seventeenth century in Italy — the external sem- 
blance of originality may remain, and mechanical facility of execution 
may conceal the absence of real life; but by degrees the very sem- 
blance disappears, and facility of execution degenerates into a mere 
trick of the hand. The Roman artists of the present time have not, in 
general, the capacity even of good copyists. They can mix colors, and 
ean polish marble, but they are neither painters nor sculptors.” — pp. 


292, 293. 


There is one minor coincidence in these two books of travel 
not a little curious. Each gives us a description of the same 
** Shakespearian drama,” as performed at Antwerp and at 
Naples. Mr. Hale witnessed at Antwerp a comic opera, called 
Le Songe Mune Nuit d@Eté. “It has nothing about * Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ in it,’ he goes on to say, “ but 
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introduces Willitm Shukspeér, Queen Elizabeth, Sir John 
Falstaff, and Lord Latimer, entangled in the most absurd plot. 
The second act was at Richmond Terrace, and Shakespeare 
and Falstaff came up the Thames in a boat to the scene of ac- 
tion.” Mr. Norton went to see, at Naples, Shakespeare, Ballo 
in Quatro Parti, and it is essentially the same drama, wherein 
Falstaff figures as the guardian of the Royal Park at “ Riche- 
mart.” ‘Truly, in some shape or other Shakespeare seems 
present everywhere ; though here, we confess, rather as nomi- 
nis umbra than as anything real. Well may Mr. Norton 
add, * This is fame.” 

Books of travel, like these before us, are valuable, as afford- 
ing points of comparison and means of testing .one’s own esti- 
mates and judgments. They keep open great questions of 
universal and purely human interest, and enable one to con- 
sider his own verdicts, and modify his own conclusions. Some 
of these questions we wish, before we close, to pass in review, 
and to state the general impressions which have been made 
upon us in reading books of European travel, and considering 
our intimate and growing relations with the European world. 

We deem it no trifling matter to have it shown, in all the 
minutie of travelled experience, that the difference of esti- 
mate in regard to man’s nature and position in the Old World 
and the New, is radical, and not superficial. There man is a 
ward under guardianship, a pupil under discipline at school, 
a pauper to be cared for, a vagabond to be put in the pound, a 
thing to be looked after and watched ; but not a man who can 
take care of himself, provide for his own safety and interests, 
and get his own living generally. Accustomed as we are to do 
our own governing in church and state, we are hardly aware 
what a position we here assume, as compared with the nations 
upon the European continent, blessed as they are with pater- 
nal governments to further their political well-being, and with 
maternal churches to care for their souls. That we can gov- 
ern’ourselves with no greater amount of loss, friction, and in- 
sanity than we witness, is certainly a great fact, and cannot 
be overestimated. What is said upon this point is regarded 
often as the commonplace of rhetoric, but it is the real mira- 
cle of the present age. The idea that Tom, Dick, and Harry 
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are men, real men, and as such should have the responsibili- 
ties of men, and look after their own affairs, and settle all 
their own accounts, according to their own views of justice, 
good sense, and propriety, is foreign to the whole constitution 
of government, society, and religion in the Old World. 
Government is there a power over the people, and not the 
instrument of its will. Churches, schools, and legislatures 
(where they exist) are state machines, and speak and do what 
the “ powers that be” ordain. That the child, in beginning to 
yalk alone, should occasionally stumble, and sometimes have 
contusions upon his head, and black and blue spots here and 
there, is not surprising or very alarming. The great thing is, 
that he is learning how to use his own feet, and to walk some- 
how of himself, — not very gracefully, indeed, at first, — not 
so well or so rapidly as when his father or mother holds him 
by the hands; but he is gaining strength, the capacity of self- 
balancing, the faculty of locomotion, and, on the whole, gen- 
eral ability to keep himself from falling down stairs, and from 
otherwise mutilating his person by fire, water, steel, or any 
dangerous implement. The work is not done in a day, but it is 
done at last, and that by virtue of trying. The theory of au- 
thority and prescription has no belief in man’s walking alone ; 
he is made to be carried in the arms, or at least to stand in a 
standing-stool, with a few playthings in front to amuse him. 
After a while the poor thing, not knowing what to do with his 
superfluous strength.and animal spirits, proceeds to kick away 
some of the slats of his cage, or, climbing to the top, as might 
be expected, comes down upon the outside with a heavy jar 
and an awful scream, which so frighten the anxious parents 
that they at once contrive some higher enclosure, take away 
all rails that may serve as steps, and provide louder rattles, 
and a greater abundance of playthings. Then, when the poor 
thing becomes dwarfed, and has the rickets, or crooked legs, or 
some other monstrosity of development, they appeal to this to 
prove how necessary it is to protect and keep in the poor inva- 
lid weakling. Yes, the government provides churches, schools, 
police, galleries of art, public gardens, theatres, and amuse- 
ments,— and what more would you have? Only the privi- 
lege, we answer, to provide for themselves, to think and act 
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as men, to walk on their own feet, and to do business on their 
own account. 

In the Old World you are taken care of very nicely. Enter 
a railroad carriage and they lock you in, lest you should take 
a fancy to alight with a broken leg or crown. Take up a 
newspaper, and you will read only that which it is proper for 
you to see. Go to the theatre, and you will witness such per- 
formances as the authorities approbate. Happy man, why not 
be contented with that which the gods bestow, without any 
anxiety upon your part? Why, in France the government is 
so thoughtful and considerate as to place a gendarme at the 
ticket-office of the railroad station to see that you have the 
right change given back to you. Paternal government, to be 
sure! The next moment, you may, if you are a citizen, be 
drafted into the army, and sent, whether you will or not, to 
fight for the Italians or against them, for the Austrians or 
against them,— it is none of your business which, — the pa- 
ternal powers take that care also off your mind. Here, in the 
least as in the greatest things, a man must look out for him- 
self, help himself, and blame himself alone, if he come to any 
harm. Sometimes, when we see how stupidly we look out 
for our interests, and how inadequately we provide for our 
own highest good, we are inclined to ask for something or 
somebody to do for us what we will not do for ourselves. A 
small contribution yearly from each inhabitant of any city 
might establish as good a free library, as good a course of sci- 
entific and literary instruction, as good a gallery of art, as is 
needed for general cultivation and amusement. Petty local- 
isms and sectarianisms swallow up our time, our money, and 
our zeal. It should shame us to have, anywhere upon the 
face of the earth, any king or any government doing more 
for the people than we are doing for ourselves as social 
beings. 

Another point of importance is the influence of our country. 
When we hear anything said of our influence as a nation, we 
set it down as another of the commonplace boasts of a con- 
ceited rhetoric. But it is a sober and real fact, nevertheless, 
that our very existence as a people is now a vital and operating 
influence in the countries of the Old World, wherever there is 
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any social or intellectual movement. There is the idea of a 
free country where the white man controls his own property, 
and is the disposer of his own time, means, and talents, — where 
one man is as good as another, and where the tools are all 
ready for him who knows how to use them. This idea gains 
vastly in power from its dwelling in the imagination almost 
exclusively, with small basis of actual knowledge. Hence we 
find very industrious efforts on the part of governments in the 
Old World, to present the worst side of our social condition 
and history, — to spread abroad the knowledge of riots, mur- 
ders, accidents, and crimes, which our newspapers so sedu- 
lously exaggerate, echo, and re-echo. The European press 
would gladly have us believed to be a people exclusively given 
to slave-buying, filibustering, and general commotion, — to 
cheating immigrants, and putting foreigners under aban. But, 
as Falstaff says, “ instinct is a great thing.” The people have 
an instinctive feeling where King Truth stands, and set down 
these accounts as for the most part *“ bosh and lies.” To be 
known as a citizen of the United States is a passport to the 
people everywhere. An Englishman and an American are 
looked upon with very different eyes. The English guinea 
secures a vast deal of outward respect and attention, but a 
certain halo surrounds the American, which secures something 
better than service, and that is confidence and trust. The 
servants, the hackmen, the porters, if you are an American, 
find at once some human bond of connection. Some question 
is asked about this and the other place in America. The 
hackman in England has some brother, or cousin, or neighbor 
in your country; the porter wishes, as he lifts up your lug- 
gage, that he was where those trunks came from, — the 
Frenchman cries out * Vive la République!’ — the soldier, 
as he shows you over the castle, breathes forth his sense of 
oppression and aristocratic restriction, — the Italian coachman 
curses aloud both priest and government, — the lively French- 
man shakes hands again and again, and tells you that the 
day of reckoning is coming;—and so, everywhere, in the 
heart of the common people, is this one dream of a free 
and democratic republic, an * island of the blest,” * fortunate 
fields beyond the Atlantic main,” where man is man, and not 
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an appendage to the state. Thus truly do we live not for 
ourselves alone ; and to send a cannon to Sardinia, or a ship- 
load of grain to Ireland, and to liberate a Martin Koszta from 
the gripe of Austria, may be little things in themselves, but as 
symbols they are of great account. They are short texts, but 
there is a very long sermon preached from them. All that 
Americans do stands for something infinitely beyond the 
literal fact itself,—for the deepest longings and the most 
enthusiastic dreams of human souls. And we should think 
of this in our narrow systems of policy, our oppressive enact- 
ments, and our selfish rule. 

But the one great feature of the present time is the passing 
away of the age of ecclesiasticism, and the transferring of 
spiritual energies, of thought and effort, to the present needs, 
the life, and the well-being of humanity. It is only as we 
look at outward, material embodiments that we can gain some 
estimate of the change that is taking place. Once London 
was a city of abbeys, convents, and churches. To every three 
acres of ground there was formerly a church, chapel, abbey, or 
shrine. The period of ecclesiastical rule has gone by, though, 
as a remnant of the old time, some of the vestries of London 
parishes have streets, lamps, and municipal privileges to look 
after, and noblemen take a pride in being members of these 
corporate bodies. It is worthy of note how the churches them- 
selves feel that their day is over, unless they embody in them- 
selves the rising spirit of the age. They establish, in England, 
not only Sunday schools, and free sittings, but day schools, 
ragged schools, lodging-houses, scientific lectures, dispensaries. 
A ragged school is maintained in connection with Dr. Cum- 
ming’s congregation, in Crown Court, London, with a total 
attendance, including day and evening scholars, of two hundred 
and seventy-seven children. Connected also with the society 
is a mothers’ meeting to instruct and aid in sewing, mending, 
cutting out dresses, and managing children; and to these are 
added a dormitory and a dispensary. Thus the germ of a 
broad Christian humanity is taking the place of the exclusive 
monastery. The kingdom of God is practically seen to be 
something more than meat and drink for the few, and to con- 
sist in love and right doing,— right doing both to bodies 
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and souls, — right doing to the poor, the outcast, and the 
depraved. 

On the Continent there are not wanting similar signs of the 
decline of ecclesiasticism. The place in Constance where 
John Huss was tried and condemned is now a warehouse ; a 
monastery in the Catholic Canton of Valais, in Switzerland, 
has become an institution for imbecile Cretins; and there are 
few old cities in Germany or France where there is not some 
church or convent turned into store-house or wine-vault. In 
Rouen, the seat of ancient ecclesiastical splendor, there are 
several strong, old stone buildings, which once were thronged 
by devout worshippers, and now are tenanted by their corpses 
in joint occupation with casks of Cognac brandy and famous 
Burgundy. 

Wherever ecclesiasticism exists at the present day, with its 
exclusive privileges, it seems to reserve for itself that of illib- 
erality and meanness. Why is it that it should indulge in that 
contemptible narrowness of manifestation, which, if exhibited 
anywhere else, would at once receive its due of reproach? Is 
it not amenable to the great human laws, and is not the day 
gone by when it had its own tribunal, and its own packed jury, 
without regard to the opinion of the world? In England, the 
exception to the liberality shown in throwing open museums, 
scientific collections, and objects of art, without cost or with 
only a nominal fee, is to be found in the Church establishment. 
There the almighty shilling is requisite — or rather shillings are 
needed — to behold the monuments and shrines of the fathers ; 
to unlock the chapels; to disclose the crypts ; to visit any but 
the most public part of the cathedrals. To go over St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey costs nearly a dollar. It was the Papal 
government alone, that Divine successor of the Apostles, which 
forbade casts to be taken of the bas-reliefs of the Arch of Titus 
and other works of art, for the fitting up and adornment of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The Pope and his court make 
a trade of the sanctities of art and religion, and, like jealous 
hucksters, will admit of no interference with their line of busi- 
ness. They have a monopoly in the premises, and regard them 
as their specialty. So too in Antwerp, the grand altar-piece 
of ** The Descent from the Cross,” which, if it were in the place! 
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where it belongs, could be seen of all, gratis, is now always in the 
unfortunate condition of needing to be cleansed. We suppose 
that so many travellers are continually pressing to see it, that 
there is no time to perform this work ; and so, year after year, 
it remains in that little side-room, where it brings in so good a 
revenue. All travellers report the picture as being there to be 
cleansed. And it was certainly there four years ago. In a 
church at Cologne they have another “ dodge” to extract the 
frane from the admirers of Rubens. There is an altar-piece of 
that artist, “ Peter crucified with his Head downward.” Facing 
you, as you stand before the altar, is a painting which you sup- 
pose the genuine masterpiece ; but not at all, —it is only a literal 
copy. The touch of bright silver on the palm causes the whole 
thing to swing round, and now half an eye shows which is the 
true picture and which the counterfeit. The reverent worship- 
pers see the feeble copy; the profane worldling with his silver 
key unlocks the reality. Do we wonder that art has died out 
in the Church? One can almost hear the ardent Apostle ex- 
claim, *** Thy money perish with thee,’ thou who makest a trade 
in the holy sanctities of religion and art!’’ This may seem a 
small matter, but it has a characteristic and almost symbolic 
meaning. It does not stand by itself, but is indicative of that 
want of true feeling in art and its relations to religion so well 
described in the “ Notes of Travel and Study.” We pass wil- 
lingly from this painful subject to impressions made by the two 
leading nations of Europe, — England and France. 

Each nation is represented by its capital. To see London 
before going to Paris is one thing; to see it after that visit is 
another. After New York or Liverpool it is glorious ; but after 
Paris its lustres fade. Its architecture is typical of comfort, it 
may be, but is heavy, and without grace, as contrasted with 
French lightness and elegance. In reference to this point, it 
is a satisfaction to have the corroborating testimony of a more 
artistic eye than one’s own. Mr. Leslie, in his Autobiography, 
says: — 

“How generally dingy, low, and tasteless do the houses of London 
appear on a return from Paris! How heavy and cumbrous where or- 
nament is attempted either on house or shop-fronts! And how disa- 
greeable to the eye is the dirty drab that so much prevails in London, 
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and which, under the name of stone-color, so soon degenerates, by the 
aid of the smoke, into the color of mud! In Paris you see pure white 
or gray; and where tints are used, which is always sparingly, pale reds, 
blues, yellows, or greens ; but I never observed drabs.” 


The appearance of each capital symbolizes the national char- 
acteristics. The English love solidity, comfort, strength, indi- 
viduality ; the French idolize la gloire, that is, the shining, 
splendid, dazzling, external, without too rigid scrutiny of the 
interior quality. The English common-sense and practical 
stolidity subordinate to themselves every tendency to the exu- 
berant and the fanciful; while the French are demonstrative, 
and always aiming at effect. This is seen in their arts, their 
manners, their dress, and their living. They love showy and 
dazzling colors, and are prone to excessive imitation. They 
have a more subdued standard for the articles manufactured 
for the English and American market, than for those made for 
home consumption. Loving as they do /a gloire, they have 
still the first Napoleon for their idol; the people at large do 
not believe he was ever beaten in battle ; and those who know 
it to be the fact burn to wipe off the old score against Austria 
and England. The form of Napoleon is sculptured and painted 
everywhere, and meets you upon the ceiling of the church, 
surrounded by angels, and taken up by God into heaven. 
La Gloire is the Deity of the French; and so they become 
liable to hallucinations, and can make a revolution as easily as 
they can get up a dance. The national victories are embla- 
zoned everywhere. They love flowers passionately, not from 
a deep, spiritual attachment, but because they are naturally 
attracted toward beautiful and bright tints and combinations 
of color. Any shop-girl or market-girl can whisk together a 
bouquet, which delights the eye, and whose effect transcends 
all our plodding study and effort. The public gardens are a 
fairy-land by night. The Champs Elysées and the garden 
of the Luxembourg are at once a nursery, a play-ground, a 
place of gossip, a promenade, a lover’s walk, a concert-room, a 
flower-garden, and a palace of enchantment, under the open 
sky. The English parks, on the other hand, are solemn places 
for the people to walk in, and seem a part of the solid life of 
the people. London is a place for business, and the comfort- 
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able locality of an Englishman’s house; but Paris is the 
Frenchman’s home. In London, only five per cent of those 
who die die in the hospitals, while in Paris, no less than thirty 
per cent of the deaths yearly are in the public institutions. 
Sad testimony this to the want of home, and the desire to die 
among one’s kindred. 

Sut while the real French life seems an artificial and exag- 
gerated affair, the acting of life upon the stage is very natural 
and true, with no extravagance or sentimental excess in the 
expression of feeling and enthusiasm. The French have no 
idea of law as a principle to be obeyed in and for itself, as the 
English have. They do not regard prescriptive rights or paper 
constitutions. The baton of the constable is to them a stick 
which they can easily break in pieces; and what great harm is 
done, they ask; but the bayonet of the gendarme is a dif- 
ferent affair. They respect that. The Englishman, with all 
his matter-of-fact common-sense, has imagination enough to 
see the army behind the policeman’s staff, but not so the 
Frenchman. He understands only the logic of the musket. 
The Englishman’s ideal is comfort. So he makes his clothing 
strong and substantial, his house plain, roomy, and separate 
from his neighbors. The Frenchman’s ideal is enjoyment, 
pleasurable excitement, social display, 
rious, puts the best of everything outside, and shouts for the 
latest meteoric brilliancy. The Englishman is respectable, 


« 





and so he is grega- 


orderly, shaves nicely his cheek and chin, avoids all extremes, 
seeking the well-balanced mean; the Frenchman exults in 
his moustache, and hurries away in eestasies after new theories 
and novel attractions. In England everything is systematized, 
from a funeral to a coronation. For so much you get just so 
much, whether you furnish your house or order your coffin. 
Everything is graded and regulated, and the Times said, * Men 
rotted by regulation, and starved by system.” Yet to-day, the 
army and hospital equipments of the Frenchman, with all 
his vagabondism, are the admiration of every other people. 
The Englishman loves his Church for its decorous gravity, its 
routine, its respectability, and its venerable authority. He is 
opposed to change unless it comes in such a way that it does 
not seem change. The Frenchman, strange to say, is less 
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capable of adapting himself to foreign influences, and yet has 
no such ruts in which he strives with all his might to keep the 
wheels. He has more simplicity of natural characteristics, 
and so away from La Belle Paris he, is miserable and forlorn. 
The English can colonize; the French never could found an 
empire out of France. They can hold military occupation for 
a while, but as fixed inhabitants they dwindle away on a for- 
eign soil. 

In a word, comparing the three leading nations of Europe, 
—the French, the English, and the German,—we should 
characterize them thus. The French have talent, the English 
common sense, and the Germans genius. The French are 
vain, the English proud, and the Germans self-centred. The 
French are theoretical, the English practical, and the Germans 
ideal. The French live in a world of fancy, the English of 
fact, and the Germans of thought. The Frenchman is gay, 
the Englishman comfortable, and the German happy. The 
Frenchman is an Epicurean in his philosophy, the Englishman 
a Baconian, and the German a Platonist. The Frenchman 
has manners, the Englishman morality, and the German re- 
ligion. The Frenchman has taste, the Englishman head, and 
the German heart. The Frenchman flashes like a fire made 
of saltpetre, the Englishman burns and smokes like a fire of 
his own bituminous coal, while the German glows and heats, 
and will continue burning like a good solid anthracite fire, 
hard to be kindled and hard to be put out. 

It is hard to realize that, about a century ago, D’Avenant 
said of London, * I conceive your heroic game, called foot-ball, 
not very conveniently civil in the streets, especially in such 
irregular and narrow roads as Crooked Lane.” Pillories were 
then a common object in the streets. Mobs of carmen and 
chairmen insulted and pelted with stones and mud those who 
rode in carriages. Fielding complains that, in his capacity 
of justice, he had to make examination in one month into 
five different murders committed by gangs of street-robbers 
alone. The hammer-cloth, so called, on carriages, is said to 
have derived its name from covering the place where ham- 
mer and tools were kept, to repair the vehicles breaking 
down in the bad roads and streets. When the king rode in 
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the state carriage to open Parliament, faggots were thrown 
into the deep ruts and holes. Compare this with the London 
of to-day,— extending thirty square miles in solid building, 
— its safe but thronged thoroughfares, its increasing provisions 
for security and comfort, its three thousand omnibuses, its 
six thousand gentlemanly and quiet policemen, its three mil- 
lions of inhabitants, its seven water-companies supplying fifty 
millions of gallons daily,— an amount which in the year would 
cover the whole surface of London eighty feet deep. We boast 
of our cities, but London would swallow up the largest ten. 
The statistics are gigantic, and, in some respects, very curi- 
ous. There are 40,000 persons employed in millinery alone ; 
86,000 carpenters, masons, and painters ; 28,000 in the learn- 
ed professions; the postage is 5,000,000 dollars yearly; the 
duties collected amount to 60,000,000 dollars,— more than 
in our whole country. There are 15 bonnet-shape makers, 
and of these only one is a woman; but to compensate, there 
are quite a number of female pyrotechnists. Out of five fan- 
makers, there is only one female; but then, on the other 
hand, there are five female horse-shoers, one female mathe- 
matical-instrument maker, one female lighterman, and one 
female manufacturer of razor-strop paste. Barclay & Co.’s 
Brewery covers ten acres of ground, and manufactures 50,000 
gallons of beer daily. To construct the St. Katherine Docks, 
the Hospital of St. Katherine, and 1,250 houses occupied by 
12,000 people were torn down, and 24 acres walled in, at 
a cost of 12,000,000 dollars. The London Docks include 
within the walls, in the very heart of London, 90 acres. The 
area of their wine-vaults is 18 acres, and will hold 66,000 
pipes of wine; their warchouses will contain 120,000 chests 
of tea, and 24,000 hogsheads of tobacco. Besides these are 
the East India, West India, and Commercial Docks, covering 
more than 300 acres. We name these details, not for the 
figures alone, but as expressive of that mighty commerce of 
which England is the centre. London is the heart of the 
world, and to her and from her go the pulsating currents of 
life. Any fluctuation in Leadenhall Street, any move from 
Downing Street of the feeblest pawn upon the political chess- 
board, is felt in all lands. 
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It is not without reason that Mr. Hale recurs repeatedly to 
the home feeling that he experienced in London. In the part 
within the old city limits, with the familiar names of streets, 
the well-known haunts of old worthies, and the frequent me- 
morials of the representatives of England’s true glory in the 
past, the American feels more at home than in any unfamiliar 
city of his own country. St. Paul’s dome and cross seem to 
be a part of his own youth, and at every step there is some 
old and familiar sight that seems to have belonged always to 
the life-experience. One feels that he knows many who have 
lived and died here better than he knows his next-door neigh- 
bors at home. He cannot believe that he has never before 
lived in those scenes. 

No modern books of travel have created such a sensation as 
existed twenty centuries ago in Rome with regard to Britain. 
From letters still extant, we learn something of the feeling 
that prevailed. Cicero writes to his friend Trebatius : * Catch 
one of the war-chariots, and come back as soon as you can, for 
I hear that there is no gold or silver in Britain.” To his 
brother Quintus he writes: * How delighted I was to receive 
your letter from Britain; for I had great fear concerning you, 
on account of the sea and the rugged coast of that island.” 
The Roman writers refer to the Britons, at that period and 
for many years afterward, as a “ fearful race,” “ painted 
Britons,” and as “fierce to stranger guests.” Florus ad- 
dressed these lines to Hadrian : — 

“ Cesar himself I would not be, 
Were the choice imposed on me, 
To march on foot through British foes, 
And bear their Scythian frosts and snows.” 

Nineteen hundred years have passed away, and the sceptre 
of the world has been transferred to that little, despised island 
of painted savages. The radii from the remotest lands ter- 
minate and centre there. Thence go scholars, engineers, 
manufactured goods, letters of credit, speculations in mines, 
roads, canals, and stocks in every country of the world. The 
land which had no silver or gold, but only tin, iron, and hunt- 
ing-dogs, now draws gold and silver from every spot of earth. 
So that Shakespeare’s patriotic verse is true to the letter, 


where he describes England as 
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“ this little world ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea,..... 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, ..... 
Dear for her reputation through the world.” 


The peculiar characteristic of England to-day is its union of 
most intense and progressive life with the most conservative 
and reverential regard of the past. It is a living synthesis 
of age and youth ; of well-preserved monumental institutions 
and fresh-springing tides of hope and advancing change ; of 
conservatism and progress. The one is represented in West- 
minster Abbey, and the other in the Crystal Palace ; the one 
built for God, and the other for man; the one majestic, som- 
bre, of solid stone, the expression of reverence, spiritual aspi- 
ration, and prayer; the other, with ribs of iron and sides of 
glass, transmitting the sunlight, where children sport, and 
men and women walk among objects of art, science, and hu- 
man interest, with music and means of supply for body, mind, 
imagination, and heart, for the toiling, city-cooped, and weary 
millions. In the Abbey, the visitor moves with uncovered head 
and solemn step through the aisles built for the generations 
resting beneath ; in the Palace, the cheerful throngs enter into 
the enjoyments of the passing moment. From the past, which 
embodied its spirit in the venerable Abbey, comes the influ- 
ence of that sentiment, without which progress would be no 
onward and steady march, but a fearful rush and a headlong 
plunge into the superficial and secular life of to-day. We 
may unite in Wordsworth’s apostrophe to England : — 

“ Fair land! by time’s parental love made free, 
By social order's watchful arms embraced, — 
With unexampled union meet in thee, 

For eye and mind, the present and the past ; 
With golden prospect for futurity, 


It what is rightly reverenced may last.’ 
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Art. XI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Debate between the Church and Science; or, The Ancient 
Hebraic Idea of the Six Days of Creation. With an Essay on the 
Literary Character of Tayler Lewis. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
1860, 12mo. pp. 437. 


We wish in this notice to state concisely our impréssions of an im- 
portant and remarkable book. It is printed anonymously, no clew 
whatever being given to the name of the author, and no hint of his 
station, condition, or residence. Even the publisher is unable to tell 
whose book it is that he is publishing. Heralded by no previous an- 
nouncements and advertised sparingly, it has taken us by surprise; and 
for our judgment concerning it we are indebted to no “notices of the 
press.” The half-polemic character of the opening chapters, which 
vindicate Tayler Lewis against the assaults of his scientific and clerical 
critics, will have no attraction for the mass of readers, to whom Lewis 
and the criticisms upon him are alike unknown, and by whom the con- 
troversy, if it ever had interest, is almost forgotten. A book on such 
a theme, issued so quietly and obscurely, by a wholly unknown writer, 
is not likely to receive much attention in the crowd of showy publica- 
tions, on exciting themes, by noted men. It will be slow in finding its 
publie and its admirers; but it will be sure to find them in the end. 
The author of so solid and ingenious a work can afford to wait for its 
appreciation, and to trust time in giving it its dues. 

The first impression which the volume has given us is of a certain 
chivalry and nobleness. The writer comes in to defend his friend from 
what he deems unjust treatment on the part of those who ought to be 
friends. An unknown champion, with visor down, steps into the lists 
to defy the faithless band who have betrayed the leader whom they 
should have sustained. Lewis, disappointed and saddened by the at- 
tacks which nominal brethren have made upon him, finds here suddenly 
a defender whose name he cannot even conjecture, — one who not only 
adopts his views, and is ready to do battle for them, but who will pp- 
hold his motives and honor his genius, where others deny that he has a 
right to be heard. It is rare that exactly such an instance is met in 
literature, of an unknown writer appearing as the champion of one who | 
has not asked his aid, — appearing, without fee or reward, against writ- 
ers so distinguished as the critics of Professor Lewis. Whatever may 
be thought of the merits of the controversy, there can be no dispute as 
to the knightly generosity of one who comes so boldly forward in behalf 


of his friend. 
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The next impression which the volume has given us is of a pervad- 
ing modesty. Dogmatic and positive as it frequently is, it is modest 
throughout. The same feeling which has kept the author’s name from 
the title-page has led to the suppression of all personality from the 
course of the argument. Even the convenient plural “we,” under 


which an author may shelter his egotism, is too conspicuous for this 
author, and he constantly uses the impersonal form when he is express- 
ing his own opinions.. This over-modesty, as we think, injures the 
volume in giving to it a too abstract character, and depriving it of some 
of that human interest which it ought to wear. “It is thought” and 
“it is believed” are, in our judgment, poor substitutes for * we think” 
and “ we believe,” and, in the long run, excessive diflidence in a writer 
annoys the reader almost as much as excessive confidence. If modesty 
of style, however, be a virtue, it is redundant in this book upon the 
“ Church and Science”; and it is all the more welcome here, because 
it is not usual in works on such themes. Scientific reasoners are rarely 
careful to hide their personality, and usually claim full merit for their 
discoveries, and an individual right to be heard. 

An impression equally strong which the volume gives is that of rev- 
erence. Its tone is that of deep, sincere, and devout belief in God, in 
his providence and in his revelation. There is a sense of solemn 
responsibility in dealing with such mysterious truths ; and in dissecting 
a verbal record, the writer never forgets that this is the “Word of 
God.” There is an undertone of awe and wonder, even in the closest 
critical discussion. We feel that prayer, rather than controversy, is the 
congenial attitude of this mind, and that it loves more to muse upon 
and adore the infinite marvels of creation and of redemption, than to 
gain any victory in argument. Firm as the logical fabric is, it throbs 
all along with a tremulous piety, and we constantly expect that the dis- 
course will break into praise, and become a psalm. 

Then there is the impression which the volume gives of extraordi- 
nary patience, both in thought and composition. The argument moves 
on leisurely, though never languidly. The thought seems to have been 
tried over and over again, and tested in every way, before it was in- 
trusted to manuscript. In no chapter, from beginning to end of the 
volume, is there any mark of haste or of crudeness of thought. The 
author has given us nothing which he has not taken ample time to 
digest, — which he has not settled in his own mind. The style of 
thought is at the farthest possible remove from that of ordinary peri- 
odical literature. It is, in the best sense of the words, slow, grave, and 
measured, — not by any means prolix, but deliberate to an unusual de- 
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gree. Such patient thinking most fitly belongs to a discussion of this 
kind. Hurry, with such a theme, were unpardonable. 

Evactness of reasoning is another undeniable feature of the volume. 
While the subject and the learning brought to bear upon it would indi- 
cate a theological training, the method is rather that of the lawyer than 
of the theologian. There is scrupulousness in weighing evidence, —a 
constant recurrence to the first proposition, a frequent repetition of the 
points already proved, and a rejection of all superfluous details, which 
show a mind disciplined to legal inquiries, and familiar with the prac- 
tice of courts. ‘The writer’s fervor never carries him on into looseness 
of statement or doubtful assertions. He shows reasons for all the posi- 
tions which he thinks necessary to his argument. The logical fulness, 
rather than the rhetorical finish, of his volume has evidently occupied 
his mind; yet there is no want in the volume of rhetorical beauty. 
Fine passages abound, and are all the more pleasant because the author 
does not seem to have known how fine they are. There is an uncon- 
scious eloquence in many of the arguments, which is very captivating. 
If the author is somewhat sparing of illustrations, those which he gives 
are tasteful and appropriate. ‘The structure of his sentences shows 
familiarity with, and fondness for, the old English writers; and some 
of the pages close a long discussion with a sentence of Miltonie grand- 
eur, in which we hold our breath as we read. His style indicates a 
well-trained thinker, rather than a practised writer. It is not always 
well balanced, and, especially in the First Part, is injured by inaccu- 
racy in the use of the smaller words. There is sometimes an annoying 
confusion of pronouns, which compels us to guess the meaning. This 
defect, however, disappears as we proceed in the volume, and the prin- 
cipal fault which we have to find with the Second and Third Parts is an 
occasional obscurity, resulting rather from the abstruseness of the ideas 
than from any intricacy of words. 

The learning of the volume, though not paraded in any fulness of 
notes or references, is yet quite suilicient for the purposes of the argu- 
ment. The author has evidently studied carefully the various author- 
ities, and has acquainted himself with the works which bear indirectly 
or remotely upon the point at issue. He is familiar with the history of 
the Church, is well versed in the ancient Greek, and is a nice critie of 
the Biblical dialect, which he does not hesitate to set above the tongue 
of Plato and Demosthenes. He is able to point out the shades of 
meaning in the Hebrew verbs; and we should find it hard to decide, 
from his allusions, whether Natural Science or Biblical Philology 
were his favorite study. In both his scholarship is accurate and satis- 
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One more merit of the volume we mention, its wonderful suggestive- 
ness. It starts so many trains of thought, that we find ourselves, in 
reading, perpetually sent off from the main line upon new routes. It 
awakens continual meditation, and brings the reader into sympathy 
with that musing mood which, he feels sure, must be the mood of the 
writer. Even those who quite reject his conclusions, and are not con- 
vinced by his arguments, will find his striking remarks very fruitful 
in arousing new thought. We have marked scores of pointed sen- 
tences, which, taken separately, might become the texts of essays, 
—of sentences which seem to condense months of reading and obser- 
vation. 

The volume is in three Parts. The First Part is devoted to the ex- 
amination of the series of critical articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
upon Professor Tayler Lewis’s “ Six Days of Creation.” Of this Part 
it is not proper for us here to say more than that it shows conclusively 
that Lewis was not fully understood by his critics, and, as a conse- 
quence, not fairly treated. The Second Part of the volume is a full 
discussion of the question at issue between the Church and the geolo- 
gists, in which the writer maintains that the Biblical account, in the 
very meaning of its terms, implies and contains what science has since 
discovered, and that the popular interpretation of that account is not 
philologically corgect, nor in accordance with ancient scholarship. This 
part of the book deserves the careful attention of all who desire to see 
the strife between Scripture and Science ended. Nevertheless, we are 
afraid that the author’s enthusiastic hope will not be realized, and that 
men will still continue to see opposition where he sees harmony. The 
Third Part of the volume is an “ Essay on the Literary Character of 
Tayler Lewis.” The position of Lewis as a scholar, a thinker, a rea- 
soner, and a writer is stated, and the various spheres of his intellectual 
activity are described, with very copious extracts from his writings, 
and a summary of his principal opinions. While we cordially assent 
to the writer’s general estimate of Professor Lewis, and sympathize 
with much of his panegyric, we cannot fully accept the estimate given 
us of Lewis’s future influence, nor do we think that his defects as a 
reasoner are quite fairly presented. 

In closing this notice of a striking and most valuable book, so mys- 
teriously sent forth, we can only express the hope that its success and 
influence may be equal to its real merit. 
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2.— De la Morale avant les Philosophes. Par Lovis Ménarp, 
Docteur és Lettres. Paris: Firmin Didot Fréres. 1860. 8vo. 
pp- 290. 


Lovuts Ménarp is a new, and, we should judge from the somewhat 
pedantic style of his essay, a young writer. His name does not ap- 
pear in Vapereau’s Dictionary, nor have we met with it in the list of 
any French publisher. His dedication —“* A ma Mire” —rather in- 
dicates that this is his first attempt at authorship, and the tone is that 
of a college performance, rather than of a mature work. It is, we 
may add, a very promising beginning, showing careful and conscien- 
tious study, critical skill, and a fine enthusiasm, which may hereafter lead 
to valuable discoveries in the field of Greek scholarship. After a con- 
cise Introduction, in which the nature of the work, as drawing moral 
ideas from religious traditions, heroic legends, and systems of law pre- 
vious to all direct philosophical teaching, is explained, M. Ménard pro- 
ceeds, in nine chapters, to analyze the Greek poetry, mythology, and 
systems of government in regard to their moral teaching. He first 
discusses the early religious notions of the Greeks; the reasons why 
they gave human attributes to their gods; the general character of 
their polytheism, their demigods, and their heroes; their notion of im- 
mortality ; and the religious sanction of their morak law. From this 
he passes to a consideration of the relations of men to the gods, the 
conflict with the Titans and Giants, the question of “ Destiny,” and the 
moral meaning of worship, oracles, and sacrifices. Then he gives a 
discussion of the industrial art of the early Greeks, as illustrating their 
morality. In the fourth and fifth chapters we have an exhibition of 
the ethics of domestic life, of family love, of the camp and the court, 
of the relation of the young to the old, and of the institution of slavery, 
—as all these appear in the poems of Homer. In the sixth chapter, 
the poems of Hesiod and the myth of Pandora are carefully examined. 
In the seventh chapter, the laws of Lycurgus and the verse of Tyrtaus 
are compared, to set forth the Spartan aristocratic communism. In the 


eighth, the melancholy song of Theognis is used to show the political 
morality of the Greek cities. And in the closing chapters, Solon, as 
poet and legislator, is made to speak for Athens and her democracy. 

In this work there is not much that is new, or that has been over- 
looked in previous discussions. But the author brings forward his 


points so clearly and illustrates them so well, that ideas quite common 
in the erudite criticisms of German classical scholars have all the fresh- 
ness of novelty. He stoutly maintains that the speculations of the 
Greek philosophers did not by any means originate the notion of the 
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immortality of the soul; but that this was a traditional belief of the 
Greek people, “one of the favorite themes of their old epic poetry, 
and the source of the worship of heroes and ancestors.” He affirms 
that the philosophic speculations on this subject were only the reflee- 
tions of maturity upon the ideas of its childhood, — only “the examina- 
tion of the conscience of the Past.” He finds descriptions of the “life 
to come” and the “invisible world” in the eleventh and twenty-fourth 
books of the Odyssey, in the poems of Prodicus of Phocwa, and in the 
“Works and Days” of Hesiod; and he insists that no error can be 
greater than the error which denies to this noblest branch of the Aryan 
race, so quick in its sentiment of human dignity, a share in the thought 
of a spiritual life as higher than the natural. 

M. Ménard’s theory is, that the philosophers did more to degrade 
than to exalt morality, in their speculations. He adduces Plato’s the- 
ories upon love and upon family life in proof of this position. “ When 
philosophy,” he says, “had made of matter, of the feminine and pas- 
sive element, the principle of evil in Nature, woman, degraded from 
the rank to which the popular religion and the primitive morality had 
assigned her, became an inferior being and the principle of evil in 
society.” He vindicates the Helen of Homer as far superior to the 
abstract woman of the ethical writers, and finds the views of Hesiod, 
concerning marriage and the relation of the sexes, to be greatly in ad- 
vance of those which obtained in the philosophic ages. He ventures 
even to question the popular opinion concerning the death of Socrates, 
and suggests that this crime, not less than the banishment of Aristides, 
was the natural manifestation of an honorable and watchful patriot- 
ism. “ Philosophy,” he says, “ expiated in the person of Socrates its 
alliance with the enemies of order and of democracy.” 

The style of M. Ménard is pure, flowing, polished, and it often rises 
into eloquence. We hope soon to welcome some larger work from his 


pen. 


3. — Researches into the Religions of Syria ; or Sketches, Historical and 
Doctrinal, of its Religious Sects. Drawn Srom Original Sources. 
By the Rev. Joun Worrasnet, M. D., Missionary of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland to Aleppo in Syria. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1860, Post 8vo. pp. 452. 


Mr. Worrtaset had peculiar advantages in preparing a work on the 
Religions of Syria. He is a native of the land, has known its dialect 
from childhood, has belonged to more than one of the sects, and as a 
physician and missionary has been brought into personal relations with 
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most of the people that he describes. His book, though not always 
accurate, either in its estimate of numbers or in its statement of doc- 
trines, is, on the whole, an excellent summary of the various Churches 
and Religions of Syria. We are surprised, however, that he has 
omitted to notice the Armenian Church, both of the orthodox and of the 
schismatic parties. From his catalogue, one might infer that there are 
no Armenians in Syria. They are certainly less numerous there than 
the other sects, and far less numerous than in other parts of the Turkish 
empire. But they are in Syria, nevertheless, a respectable body in 
numbers, and still more so in influence. They have three convents in 
Jerusalem, — one of them, the Convent of St. James, by far the largest 
and most beautiful monastic establishment in the Holy Land. They 
have a press. The members of their communion hold conspicuous 
public stations, are the consuls of foreign nations, and in point of educa- 
tion take a high rank. And they have quite as much claim to notice 
as the mere handful of Protestants, to which Mr. Wortabet devotes an 
elaborate closing chapter. His omitting to notice the Armenians seems 
quite unaccountable. 

With this exception, the summary contained in the volume is com- 
plete, and the list of religions is trustworthy. Probably the Druses 
would not allow that the estimate of their number at 50,000 is correct, 
since they claim 100,000. They have unquestionably more than a 
quarter of the number of the Maronites. The estimate of the Moslem 
population at 750,000, one half of the whole, must be exaggerated, 
when we consider that in a large part of the land there are no Mos- 
lems. The author speaks of making his sketch of the Jews and Sa- 
maritans more complete, if another edition of the book should be called 
for. It is to be hoped that he may revise somewhat his table of rel- 
ative numbers ; which, if exact before, has certainly been rendered in- 
accurate by the recent massacres. 

Mr. Wortabet divides his book into four parts. In the first, he treats 
of the Oriental Churches, the Greek, the Greek Catholic, and the Ma- 
ronite, their history, their doctrines, and their customs, as he knows 
them from personal observation and study. In the second part, he 
treats of Mohammedanism and its Sects, the Wahabees, and Metawileh. 
In the third part, he treats of the Secret Religions, those of the Druses 
and the Nusairiyeh, which is his way of writing the name of the wild 
tribes of Northern Syria. His account of the Druses differs in several 
minor particulars from the account of De Sacy, in his great work, and 
his style of spelling the names is provokingly and needlessly peculiar. 
The chapter on the Nusairiyeh is too short, and of this curious peo- 
ple, so important in numbers, Mr. Wortabet evidently knows little from 
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personal intercourse. We hope soon to give in this Review a more 
detailed description of this northern tribe, as the late Rev. Samuel 
Lyde has presented their religion and their customs in his posthumous 
work. Part Fourth of Mr. Wortabet’s volume treats of the Protestant 
Church in Syria, what it has done and what it hopes to do. Mr. 
Wortabet, of course, differs widely from M. Poujade in his estimate of 
the service wrought by the Protestant missionaries. He is a zealous 
convert. Yet he is moderate in his expectations, and states his case 
fairly. lis book is a good one, so far as it goes. 





4.— The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and Paitir Waar- 
ron. With Illustrations from Drawings by H. K. Browne and 
James Godwin. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1861. 12mo. pp. 481. 


Tuts new volume of fashionable and frivolous life has a taking title, 
but is nevertheless very indifferently executed. None of the sketches 
are above mediocrity, and some of them, as, for instance, that of Beau 

Srummel, are positively silly. The compilers of the book lack equally 
skill in description and insight into character. They fail to apprehend 
the best points in the lives of their heroes, and their fragmentary and 
superficial notices leave in no instance a complete picture. The longest 
sketches, those of Horace Walpole and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, are 
the best ; but these are not so good as many familiar sketches of Wal- 
pole and Sheridan, and add nothing whatever to our information con- 
cerning those famous wits and gentlemen. Where the subjects are 
comparatively new, as in the case of Beau Nash, Philip, Duke of 
Wharton, George Selwyn, and Bubb Doddington, we have nothing but 
platitudes. It requires more patience to get through this book of light 
gossip than through a volume of Patent Reports, or a treatise on the 
Law of Real Property. The stories that ought to be entertaining be- 
come tiresome, told so unskilfully. 

The compilers evidently expect that their work will be popular, and 
will be received with the same favor as their previous work on the 
“ Queens of Society.” They find such characters as Nash, Scarron, 
and Doddington fascinating to themselves, and infer that they will be 
“ interesting to the majority of English readers.” They claim to bring 
forward authentic facts, to supply “ table traits,” and to make * life-like 
portraitures.” But the verdict of most intelligent readers will be, we 
imagine, that, if such portraits are “life-like,” the lives were not worth 


the record. Books like this have the merit neither of instruction nor of 
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amusement. They are as dull as they are unedifying, as easy to write 
as they are hard to read. One merit, however, the volume before us 
has, — it does not apologize for iniquities or gross vices, nor does it set 
forth the sins of its heroes as titles to honor. It spares us, too, those 
vulgar and revolting scenes which we might expect in the account of 
such lives. It may be, partly, this regard for decency which makes the 


book so dull. 


5. — Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. By 
the Author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe,” “ Heartsease,” ete. In two 
Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 


We suspect that Miss Yonge’s last novel is somewhat autobiograph- 
ical. At all events, the union of a chivalrous sense of honor with a 
keen perception of the ludicrous, and of dainty literary tastes with 
strictly High-Church principles, and the fondness alike for practical 
duties and errant fancies, seem as essential to the character of the author 
of “ Hopes and Fears” as to that of the heroine. Novel-readers will 
find this less interesting than most of Miss Yonge’s previous books. 
There are furnished for their delight no shipwrecks, no revolutions, no 
conflagrations, no romantic love-affairs, no drownings, and no dangerous 
accidents. ‘They will find the story full, however, of the same quiet 
humor and the same high moral principle, though not superior in these 
respects to its modest little predecessor, “The Friarswood Post-Office.” 
Peculiar to the book are sturdy attacks on liquor-selling and on Unitari- 
anism, — together with some new theories of education, the results of the 
hopes and fears of her heroine for the children whom she instructs. Of 
these children the two who are under her exclusive training turn out 
very much worse than the two who have the additional advantage of a 
Unitarian governess. ‘Two explanations of this are given. In the first 
place, too much romance was mixed with their religious food, and what 
was sentimental and beautiful was taught them in place of what was 
true. Hence both the children concluded that religion was all romance 
and sentimentality. One rejected it boldly and recklessly ; the other 
accepted it as something that it was pretty to talk about and play with, 
but soon ceased to try to live by it. We see here how easily relig- 
ious precocity passes into hypocrisy, and we are taught by “ Hopes 
and Fears,” as we were by “ The Castle Builders,” that no religious 
feelings which are not natural can be real. The second cause assigned 
for the failure of Miss Charlecote’s fondest hopes is, that, in assuming 
the charge of two orphan children, who had been committed to her care 
by her former lover, their father, and whose relatives could not give 
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them a religious education, and were very glad to be rid of them, she 
was tempting God by presumptuously arrogating to herself a trust to 
which he had not called her. We are at a loss to understand how, 
elsewhere, Miss Yonge can look with approbation on such impious 
opposings of the Divine Will as orphan asylums. After this we are 
not surprised to hear that “ woman is not meant to be without leading- 
strings.” 

The Temperance part is very judiciously managed. We doubt the 
correctness of the author’s portraiture of Unitarianism. We cannot 
admit either that all Unitarians are cultivated and philosophical, or that 
they are all Pantheists and Indifferentists. We question the fairness 
of the open and covert assertion that Unitarians have “a purely neg- 
ative faith.” 

Miss Yonge’s two stock characters appear as usual, — the good young 
lady, plain, silly, and bigoted, but strong in purity and truth, and rich 
in faith and love; and the bad young lady, witty, high-spirited, and fas- 
cinating, sometimes self-willed and giddy, but really noble and _ self- 
sacrificing. We fear that most readers’ sympathies will be with the bad 
young lady, and she certainly is very shabbily treated. Here we must 
make the same objection to Miss Yonge’s villains as to Bulwer’s and 
Ainsworth’s, namely, that they are much more interesting than the good 
people. We trace, too, Miss Yonge’s usual fondness for displaying her 
learning, in the German quotations, which have evidently perplexed at 
least one class of her readers, — the proof-readers. 


6.—1. The Progress of Nutions ; or, the Principles of National De- 
velopment in their Relation to Statesmanship. A Study in Analytical 
History. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861. 
8vo. pp. x. and 662. 

2. The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History. An Inaugural 
Lecture, delivered before the Unive rsity of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Cuaries Kinegsvey, M. A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Rector of Eversley. Cambridge: MacMillan & Co. 1860. Small 
8vo. pp. 72. 


Tue author of the first of these volumes, as we learn from the Pref- 
ace, is a lawyer already past the middle period of life; and his work 
was composed many years ago, while he was preparing himself for ad- 
mission to the bar. In pursuing the necessary course of reading for 
that purpose, he was led to bestow much attention on historical ques- 
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tions, and his inquiries gradually assumed the form of an essay on the 
philosophy of history, which has remained in manuscript until the pres- 
ent time. It is now given to the world with the alteration of only 
“some occasional passages, where the experience of practical life had 
corrected the views of a collegiate recluse.” It exhibits on the whole 
considerable familiarity with general history, a marked fondness for 
large generalizations, and much intellectual acuteness ; but its arrange- 
ment is defective, the meaning is often obscure, and the theory that 
underlies it is one which we cannot accept. Throughout the volume 
the writer shows himself to be what the first Lord Shaftesbury con- 
temptuously calls a “right islander,” in the narrowness of his prejudices 
and the intensity of his national pride. It is not surprising, indeed, 
that an English lawyer should regard the English Constitution as the 
most perfect system of government ever devised ; but when this writer 
proceeds to test other systems by their resemblance to the Constitution 
of his own country, he sacrifices his theory to his pride as an English- 
man. Many instances of this national self-conceit might be adduced 
from different parts of his work, but a single illustration must suflice. 
In speaking of what he denominates “* The Primacy of the World,” he 
ascribes the greater magnificence and brilliancy of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, as compared with any previous period, to the cir- 
cumstance that two nations — France and England—have been in 
their “acme,” which he elsewhere defines as “that period of a nation’s 
existence when its own progress is the progress of the human spirit.” 
To this statement we might take exception, on the ground that it utterly 
ignores the important influence of Germany and the United States in 
determining the character of the age by virtue of their scholars and 
inventors ; but fulness and accuracy of statement are not characteristic 
of this writer, and having announced this proposition, he proceeds with 
great complacency to prognosticate the speedy downfall of France. 
“The bitter conflicts of these nations,” he says, “are the price that 
humanity has paid for its more rapid and solid advance, and these con- 
flicts will never permanently cease till France — already showing un- 
mistakable signs of its unfitness long to continue the rivalry — shall 
fall back from the race, and take its place among the stationary nations 
who, in a peaceful repose, look on at the struggles and triumphs of 
their successor nation, adopt its inventions, read its literature, imitate 
its fashions, employ its busy artisans, but of their own energy contrib- 
ute nothing to the cause of progress.” It is in this spirit, so utterly 
opposed to a liberal and comprehensive philosophy, that much of the 
book is written. 

The thesis which the writer proposes to maintain is in brief this, 
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and we shall endeavor to state it as nearly as possible in his own words: 
“ That there are two sorts of political progress ; that of nations, which 
Vico showed to be cyclical, from insignificance passing through a 
period of greatness to insignificance again, and that of humanity, a 
steady progress, the march of one that advances and never recedes.” 
This rise, decline, and fall of nations he regards as the invariable re- 
sult of certain immutable laws. “ As in physical matters,” he says, 
“we see that the laws once fixed at creation have never been altered ; 
so I see no impiety in believing (as history proves, so far as the thing 
is susceptible of proof) that the laws by which national progress is 
governed were fixed at creation and remain unchanged.” In accord- 
ance with this theory, he maintains “that governments vary with the 
national character, and are dependent on it; meaning by the words 
national character not so much the character of one nation as distin- 
guished from another, as the condition, moral, intellectual, and physical, 
of a nation, at a given period of its existence.” Of the differences of 
race he makes no account; but the variations of national character 
are, without doubt, insignificant in comparison with the differences of 
race, and have exerted far less influence on human progress. The 
difference between a Jew, an Englishman, and a Frenchman, for in- 
stance, is much greater than it is between personages of either race at 
different periods of its national history. In justice to our author we 
ought to add, that in several places in the course of his volume he 
recognizes a moral government of the world by an Almighty Creator, 
and that he admits that man can remove “the matter over which he 
has power out of the sphere of one physical law and submit it to the 
operation of another,” and also determine in some degree whether a 
nation “shall enter upon the course of progress,” and at what rate it 
shall proceed along the appointed path ; but it is not less important to 
add, that neither the moral government of God nor the freedom of the 
human will are essential parts of our author's scheme, while religion is 
held in searcely more honor by him than it is by the Positivists. 

In applying this theory to the facts of national history, our essayist 
omits any inquiry into the origin of civil society, on the ground that 
the subject is involved in hopeless obscurity, and begins the discussion 
with what he regards as the first scene of the drama of national life, — 
“the settlement of a few conquerors in the land of a subjugated people, 
whom, with the land of which they are considered as little else than 
the live stock, the conquerors parcel out among themselves according 
to the feudal maxim, ‘ Nulle terre sans seigneur.” In other words, 
national progress, according to this view, begins with the conquest of 
one nation by another, and the first step in the progressive course thus 
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opened is the establishment of an aristocracy composed of foreigners. 
This view, no doubt, finds some confirmation in history, but it is not 
broad enough to meet all the requirements of the case, and it will be 
found fallacious in some instances, while in others it demands the arbi- 
trary selection of one from among several conquests. It is, however, 
of fundamental importance to the working of our author's theory, and 
from it he traces the successive stages of national progress until the 
“acme” is reached. This summary is followed by a chapter on * The 
Primacy of the World,” to which we have already referred, and in 
which, by a series of historical sketches, the writer attempts to show 
how, when a nation can no longer play its part in “the great race of 
human advancement,” another nation “comes suddenly to the front 
rank,” and “the history of that nation’s progress, so long as it holds 
the foremost place, is the history of the progress of humanity.” This 
chapter is at once ingenious and sophistical ; but few readers can fail 
to notice the wide interval between the writer’s theory and his facts. 
It is sufficiently evident to every one who carefully studies the general 
history of mankind, that there has been a marked progress from the 
earliest period of which we have any trustworthy records. But writers 
who believe, with our author, that humanity * has advanced without any 
perceptible tendency to retrograde,” take the most effective means of 
refuting their own theories when they confront them with the well- 
authenticated facts of history. 

Our author next proceeds to describe the characteristics of the 
“acme,” which he believes will be most brilliant and durable when the 
government of a country is carried on by three distinct powers, — 
King, Lords, and Commons, — harmoniously working together; but 
we cannot follow him through the five chapters which he devotes to 
“this subject. We may remark, however, in passing, that the two chap- 
ters on Literature under this head afford the most striking evidence of 
the strength of the writer’s prejudices, and of his utter ignorance of 
the intellectual condition and literary tastes of the people of this coun- 
try. Thus he gravely asserts that “the society of America does not 
court literary ability, and intellectual supremacy, like every other kind 
of supremacy, is the object of a moral ostracism.” But so far is this 
from being true, that there is no country where men of literary ability 
are held in higher estimation than they are here ; and we know no place 
where “ intellectual supremacy ” has been made “ the object of a moral 
ostracism.” Elsewhere he says, “ The refined and lofty feelings of 
tragedy would be dull and tiresome to the Americans.” It is true that 
America has not produced any great tragic author; but we may fairly 
ask, What great tragic author has either France or England produced 
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since America emerged from her colonial existence? And it may well 
be doubted whether Shakespeare and the early dramatists of England 
are as much read or as generally admired in their own country as they 
are on this side of the Atlantic. Many other instances of a similar 
character occur in these two chapters, and in that on “ The Schools of 
Statesmen”; but we have no space for further illustrations of this 
moral and intellectual narrowness. 

Having traced the progress of nations to their “acme,” our author 
next proceeds to mark their downward course, which he regards as 
likewise the result of immutable laws ; and to this subject and to some 
connected topics he devotes the second half of his volume. It exhibits 
the same intellectual characteristics which we have already noticed ; 
and we need not give to it a more detailed examination. 

Of Mr. Kingsley’s Inaugural Address we can only say that it is a 
vigorous and manly discourse, which we have read with entire satis- 
faction. As its title indicates, it is designed in part as a refutation of 
those mechanical theories which have of late years been so frequently 
brought forward to explain the course of historical events. Mr. Kings- 
ley proposes to teach history according to a very different theory 
from that of the Positivists ; and we cannot but regard it as a happy 
augury, that he should thus early have taken his stand in direct antag- 


onism to their views. 


7.— The Journal and Correspondence of Witiiam, Lorp AUCKLAND. 
With a Preface and Introduction by the Rigat How. anp Rigur 
Rev. tue Bisnor or Batu anp Wetcrs. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1861. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xx. and 533, 520, 


Witvtiam Epen, created in 1789 first Lord Auckland, was a man of 
considerable ability, and for more than thirty years acted a conspicuous 
part in public life in connection with both English and Continental 
polities. He was born in 1745, and was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
At the age of twenty-three he was called to the bar, and four years 
afterward he entered Parliament, as a follower of Lord North. In 
1778 he was sent to America as one of the Commissioners for effecting 
a reconciliation with the revolted Colonies. On his return to England 
he was made Chief Secretary for Ireland, which office he held until the 
overthrow of Lord North’s administration. When the Coalition was 
formed he gave to it a cordial support, though he subsequently joined 
the party of Mr. Pitt; and in 1785 he was appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, in which capacity he 
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negotiated the celebrated Commercial Treaty with that country. He 
also successively represented England as ambassador to Spain and to 
Holland and as a member of the Congress of Antwerp. During the 
closing years of Pitt’s administration he was Postmaster-General, and 
one of the confidential friends of the prime minister. Yet he did not 
follow Pitt into retirement when the ministry was broken up in 1801, 
but continued to hold office under Addington. When Pitt returned to 
power in 1804 he resigned his seat in the Cabinet, and attached himself 
to the Grenvilles ; and on the formation of the ministry of “ All the 
Talents,” he was made President of the Board of Trade. He held this 
office, however, for only a few months, and after the resignation of his 
colleagues he withdrew to private life. He died in May, 1814. His 
character has not escaped severe criticism, and his frequent changes 
of party have been ascribed to the most sordid motives. In the * Rol- 
liad ” unceasing abuse is heaped on him; Horace Walpole says, that he 
* waded to distinction through dirt”; and it is the unfavorable repre- 
sentation of him contained in the Diaries of Lord Malmesbury, in the 
Correspondence of George Rose, and in other recent publications, which 
induced his youngest son to publish these volumes. 

They will seareely produce any important change, however, in the 
common estimate of Lord Auckland's political character ; for they throw 
little light on those transactions which are most open to criticism. It is 
true that they include one of the most important portions of his career, 
—the period between the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, in 
July, 1780, and the close of the year 1793; but they contain very little 
that relates to his acceptance of office under Mr. Pitt, and they do not 
come down to his separation from that minister. On other topics the 
Correspondence affords much more information, and there are many 
interesting letters in regard to the formation of the Coalition, the nego- 
tiation of the Commercial Treaty, the affairs of Holland, and the early 
stages of the French Revolution, beside a copious supply of the fashion- 
able gossip then current in London society. Among Lord Auckland’s 
correspondents were his kinsmen Lord Loughborough and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Mr. Pitt and Lord Carmarthen, Lord Sheffield, 
— the editor of Gibbon’s Works, — and Mr. A. Storer; and there are 
numerous letters from foreign correspondents. About two hundred 
pages of the second volume are filled by a daily Journal kept by Lord 
Auckland while he was minister in Spain, and transmitted to England 
for his mother’s perusal. It was evidently not designed for publication, 
has numerous repetitions, and is crowded with details of no interest 
except to the person for whose information they were recorded; but it 
presents a very graphic sketch of court-life in the last months of the 
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reign of Charles III., and at the beginning of the reign of Charles IV., 
and is on the whole one of the most attractive parts of the work. The 
writer had only a very imperfect acquaintance with the Spanish lan- 
guage, and saw only a small part of Spain and very little of the common 
life of the people ; but he has described only what he saw, and his 
Journal has therefore a permanent historical worth. It shows also that 
in all the relations of private life Lord Auckland was kind, affectionate, 
and high-minded, whatever we may think of his conduct as a politician. 


8. — The Greatest of all the Plantagenets. An Historical Sketch. on- 
don: Richard Bentley. 1860. 8vo. pp. xvii. and 457, 


Tue reign of Edward I., Scotorum Malleus, is one of the most 
memorable epochs in the mediwval history of England; and all the 
circumstances connected with it —his subjugation of Wales, his wars 
with Scotland and France, his judicial reforms, and his legislative en- 
actments — combine to show that he was an able, warlike, and politic 
sovereign. This character he has generally borne among modern his- 
torians ; but it does not satisfy the writer of the monograph before us. 
He reminds his readers that most of the historians of the last century 
who dealt with this period were of Scottish birth, and kindly suggests, 
that “no native of the Northern kingdom could be expected to write 
this king’s history in a just and impartial spirit.” Before his admiring 
view Edward looms up in gigantic proportions, as the greatest of the 
English kings; and we are gravely told, “ As a legislator, Edward 
stands pre-eminent above all other sovereigns, ancient or modern.” 
“ Legislation, not war, was his chosen path,” while he was at the same 
time endowed with “ pre-eminent military talent.” Adopting this two- 
fold estimate of Edward, as a statesman and a warrior whose “ objects 
and purposes were at all times just and honorable,” the writer of this 
biography is throughout his advocate and apologist, and he sums up all 
with the declaration, “ We find in history’s page no nobler man than 
Edward, none of a greater soul; and, assuredly, we find no one that 
surpasses him in the attribute of lofty sagacity.”. To such extravagance 
of statement can modern hero-worship run; and as if this were insuffi- 
cient, we are assured that he exhibited “a constant regard to truth and 
honor, a conduct regulated in all things by the declared will of God, 
sagacity and penetration, practical wisdom, undaunted courage, a talent 
for command, a genius for victory, in a degree of perfection scarcely 
found in any other human being, and a patient endurance of provoca- 
tions, which is perhaps without a parallel.’ 
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A writer whose judgment is thus subjugated to his imagination, and 
who paints the character of any historical personage after this fashion, 
will scarcely be regarded anywhere as a trustworthy guide. Yet it is 
just to say that the volume before us bears evidence of careful study, 
that the author’s sincerity cannot be questioned, and that a candid 
perusal of his sketch will scarcely fail to modify the common estimate 
of Edward’s character. 


9.—1. Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. ALExXanpER Cariyie, Min- 
ister of Inveresk, containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his 
Time. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 12mo. pp. 471. 

2. Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, 
M. A., LL. D., F. R.S. E., Dean of Edinburgh. From the Seventh 
Edinburgh Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861,  12mo. 


pp- 297. 


Tuese two volumes have a common object, though composed at very 
different periods, and they should be read together by every one who 
would take a comprehensive view of Scotch character and manners as 
exhibited two or three generations ago. The writers of both are cler- 
gymen, and in each of them we have a rich store of personal recollec- 
tions designed to illustrate a phase of life now become traditional, but 
with which the writers had large opportunities of being acquainted. 
Dr. Carlyle was born in 1722, and during the greater part of his life 
he was minister of a little parish a few miles from Edinburgh. At the 
age of seventy-eight he conceived the design of writing his personal 
history, with notices of his contemporaries, in the belief that he should 
thus rescue from oblivion much that would be of interest to subsequent 
writers. This design he prosecuted with much zeal until his death in 
August, 1805, and he was enabled to bring down his narrative to his 
forty-eighth year. During this period he had been much in the best 
Scotch society, and had become acquainted with Robertson, Hume, 
Ferguson, Adam Smith, and indeed with most of the celebrated men of 
his time in Scotland, beside many of the conspicuous personages in 
England. He studied at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and afterward at 
Leyden, where he met the demagogue Wilkes and the brilliant and ver- 
satile Charles Townshend, both of whom were then young men; and 
later in life he often went up to London or wandered off on a “ ramble ” 
with a party of clerical friends. He was thus brought in contact with 
a great variety of characters, and he has recorded his recollections in a 
style, seldom dignified and elegant, but with few exceptions lively and 


entertaining. The early chapters, indeed, relate to very insignificant 
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and uninteresting persons, and are prolix and tedious. But as Dr. 
Carlyle gains practice in writing and proceeds to speak of names more 
familiar to Cisatlantic readers, his reminiscences grow in interest, while 
his style becomes less obnoxious to criticism. At the time of the Por- 
teous Mob he was a student in Edinburgh and was an involuntary 
witness of that memorable affair ; at a little later period he joined the 
Volunteers raised to defend Edinburgh, and was present at the battle 
of Preston Pans, though he took no part in it; and at other times he 
participated in various celebrated transactions. Of all these he has 
given full accounts, and his Autobiography must be regarded as an 
important contribution to Scotch history, as well as an entertaining col- 
lection of curious anecdotes. The volume has been edited with much 
ability by Mr. John Hill Burton, author of the Life of Hume and of a 
History of Scotland of established reputation, who has added a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, completing the record of Dr. Carlyle’s life. 

Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences formed the subject of a lecture pre- 
pared by him in 1850 for delivery to a miscellaneous audience in Edin- 
burgh. The lecture was received with so much favor by his hearers, that 
the writer was induced to print it, and in successive editions it has grown 
to its present size by the addition of new matter in further illustration 
of the original design. In respect to style it is much superior to Dr. 
Carlyle’s volume, and it is scarcely less rich in amusing and character- 
istic anecdotes. Dean Ramsay had not only a copious body of personal 
recollections, but his friends and correspondents in different parts of 
Scotland have furnished much material of which he has made a very 
judicious use. The chapter illustrative of “ Religious Feelings and 
Religious Observances,” in particular, is singularly rich and suggestive, 
and some of the anecdotes in the chapter on “ The Old Scottish Do- 
mestic Servant” are also very good. Most of the anecdotes in the 
volume are new to us, and nearly all are worth printing. 


10.— The Home-Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. 
By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford.” London: Bell and Daldy. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Tuts unpretending little volume comprises five sketches designed to 
present “a picture of the ordinary interests and pursuits of English 
ladies” in the seventeenth century. Among the women whose lives 
are selected to illustrate the picture are Mrs. Evelyn, Mrs. Godolphin, 
Lady Mary Boyle, afterward Countess of Warwick, Mrs. Baxter, and 
Anne, Countess of Dorset and Pembroke. Beside these women, whose 
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lives and characters are well known to every person acquainted with 
the literature of that memorable period, several others of lesser note 
are also sketched; and copious extracts are given from their letters 
and other contemporary records. In the preparation of her volume 
the writer has apparently aimed at little more than to bring together 
in a convenient form, from numerous but easily accessible sources, a 
series of lives of Englishwomen noted for their piety or their learning ; 
she has made no original researches; and she has added nothing to 
the information which we already possessed as to the topics discussed 
by her. But her volume is written with modesty and good sense, and 
though she has restricted her view to a single phase of character, and 
has made little or no mention of some of the most admirable women 
of that period, her sketches may be read with pleasure and profit. It 
would have been very easy to make a much better book, —one more 
graceful in style, with a wider range of interest, and less didactie in 
tone ; but in default of such a record of the domestic life of the seven- 
teenth century not a few readers will gratefully accept that which is 
here proffered to them. 


11.— Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished Papers. 
By Wittram Herwortn Dixon, of the Inner Temple. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 12mo. pp. xix. and 424. 


Mr. Dixon’s previous contributions to biographical literature have 
been marked by laborious research, and also by an evident wish to pre- 
sent the subjects of his memoirs in the most favorable light possible ; 
and the same characteristics are equally conspicuous in his latest work. 
From the rich treasures of the State Paper Office, Lambeth Palace, 
and other depositories of original documents, he has drawn much im- 
portant inedited material to illustrate the public and private life of 
Bacon, and to justify his estimate of Bacon’s character; and for these 
precious memorials of a great man he will receive the gratitude of 
every reader. He has done not a little to remove from Bacon’s mem- 
ory the load of obloquy which has rested on it for nearly two centuries 
and a half; he has poured new light on the obscure parts of Bacon’s 
career ; he has rectified the mistakes of previous writers; and he has 
shown that in many particulars the common judgment of Bacon is erro- 
neous. But from the want of a judicial habit of mind in Mr. Dixon, 
and from his persistent hero-worship, it was to be anticipated that 
he would be an advocate and a partisan, and that it would be needful 
to scrutinize his statements with more than ordinary care. Nor are 
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we disappointed in this respect. Notwithstanding the worth of the 
service which he has performed, and of the new materials which he 
has gathered in the volume before us, we cannot but regret that a more 
dispassionate writer is not our guide along the course of investigation 
through which Mr. Dixon leads the reader. He has too often drawn a 
hasty conclusion, or glossed over some doubtful action, or ignored some 
disreputable proceeding, or confounded essential distinctions, to permit 
us to regard him as altogether trustworthy. 

In some other qualities of lesser importance, Mr. Dixon’s volume is 
also open to criticism. It is fragmentary in form, and, instead of pre- 
senting an artistic portrait of the Great Chancellor, it is litthe more 
than an ill-compacted collection of materials, from which another hand 
must select the really characteristic portions. The style, too, is at once 
flippant and ungraceful, aiming at the praise of smartness at the ex- 
pense of dignity and elegance. Of his predecessors in delineating 
the life and character of Bacon, Mr. Dixon writes very contemptuously. 
“The lie against nature in the name of Francis Bacon,” he says, 
“broke into high literary force with Pope. Before his day the scandal 
had only oozed in the slime of Welden, Chamberlain, and D’Ewes.” 
Again: “ Nature never yet made such a man as Macaulay paints.” 
And finally: “Of all the sins against Francis Bacon, that of Lord 
Campbell is the last and worst.” It is after this manner that Mr. 
Dixon thinks it courteous to write of men who have honestly formed 
a different estimate of Bacon’s personal character from that which he 
entertains. Nevertheless, he has done much to justify a better opinion 
of Bacon’s conduct than has been almost uniformly received; and 
though he has not given us a full and minute biography, no one will 
be competent to take the measure of Bacon’s character who is not fa- 
miliar with Mr. Dixon’s pages. Bacon's fame will long owe much to 
the labors of his latest admirer, even though those labors are not alto- 
gether praiseworthy. 


12. — Poems, Sacred and Secular. By the Rey. Wittiam Cros- 
weLL, D.D. Edited, with a Memoir, by A. CLevetanp Coxe. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 16mo. pp. 284. 


Tus extremely neat and almost dainty little volume, in its whole 
form and fashion, suits the character of its contents. They are strictly 
“ occasional pieces,” and the most of them are such as might properly 
be called “ Fugitive Poetry,” were there not in all, or nearly all of 
them, some touches of a finer spirit, which must redeem them, for a 
while at least, from oblivion. They are all very brief, suggested by a 
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great variety of occasions, and showing in no instance marks of elabo- 
ration, or wilful poetizing. They are occasional, in the better sense of 
being true, in their whole tone and character, and form even, to the 
event, or thought, or sentiment, which gave birth to them. They have, 
therefore, what is not too common in our day, an air of genuineness 
and reality. They express what their author really felt, and were so 
written because that mode of expression was the truest setting forth 
of what he felt. They seem natural, because they were in fact sponta- 
neous. This is one secret of their power over the minds of those whose 
privilege it was to be admitted to a place in the companionship and 
affections of Dr. Croswell, — himself a man of rare excellence of char- 
acter, and of no less rare modesty; and it may suggest a reason also, 
why, though the sentiment is always pure and worthy, and the lan- 
guage choice and fit, these poems may not attain any very wide or 
rapid popularity. They will, no doubt, be cherished by that not too 
large band of kindred spirits, who, while not undervaluing a brilliant 
imagination, or the graces of fancy, do yet more fondly take to their 
hearts, and retain in reverent memory, the true and simple expressions 
of devout feeling and earnest affection. Those must share in the 
churehly temper of the author, also, who can fully enter into the meaning, 
and enjoy the peculiar fragrance, of these poems. The general reader 
will value them more as tokens of what their writer might have done. 
They certainly indicate a capacity for much higher efforts than the vol- 
ume anywhere contains, beautiful as some of the pieces are; and we 
feel, while reading them, that Dr. Croswell’s singular reticence of char- 
acter has defrauded the world of much poetry of no mean worth. 

Dr. Coxe has prefixed to the volume a sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of Dr. Croswell, very gracefully written, and abounding in genial 
and appreciative criticism. A more fit editor could hardly have been 
found, — himself a poet of no slight ability, and, by all the sympathies 
of character and office, enabled to discern in his friend those qualities 
of mind and heart, which, if they hindered his devotion to poetry, made 


him something of a higher order than a poet. 


13. — Discourse on the Life and Character of the Hon. Littleton Waller 
Tazewell, delivered in the Freemason Street Baptist Church, before 
the Bar of Norfolk, Virginia, and the Citizens generally, on the 
29th day of June, 1860. By Hucu Brarr Griessy, LL.D. Nor- 
folk: J. D. Ghiselin, Jr. 1860. 8vo. pp. 123. 


Mr. TAazewe ce was one of the most conspicuous men of Virginia 
in his day, and this volume by Mr. Grigsby is a fit memorial of his 
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worth. His ancestors were persons of very high respectability, his 
father having been an eminent lawyer, Judge of the Virginia Court 
of Appeals, and United States Senator from the same State. The sub- 
ject of this memoir was born in Williamsburg, Virginia, December 17, 
1774, and received his education at William and Mary College. His 
“arly youth and college life were passed under the excellent influence 
and domestic control of Chancellor Wythe and Bishop Madison, to 
whom he seems to have owed much of the noble impulse that made 
his later career so high-minded and successful. Ue was admitted to 
practice in the Virginia courts in 1796, and having already, by the 
display of talents of uncommon promise, attracted the attention of 
the leading politicians, who were the great men, also, of the State, he 
was induced, in the fever of political excitement then raging, to enter 
political life, and represented James City County in the House of 
Delegates, when only twenty-one years old. He occupied the same 
position in the Legislature till the year 1800, The Legislature of 
Virginia was, at that period, a school of singular excellence for the 
training of the youthful politician. Topies so exciting as Jay’s Treaty 
and the Virginia Resolutions of 1799 were subjects of hot debate, and 
were illustrated by the wisdom and eloquence of such men as James 
Barbour, Cabell, Giles, the Taylors, Nicholas, and Madison. When 
John Marshall was made Secretary of State by Mr. Adams, in 1800, 
he was succeeded in the lower house of the Congress of the United 
States by Mr. Tazewell, then in his twenty-sixth year. His experi- 
ence of those stormy times in Congress seems to have quenched any 
fondness for public life which he may have previously entertained, 
and he voluntarily relinquished a prospect of suecess in that career 
such as was then open before few men of his age in this country, and, 
having changed his residence to Norfolk, gave himself up to the prae- 
tice of his profession. He continued to reside in Norfolk till his death, 
in 1860, growing prosperous with the growth of her prosperity, and 
always, to the last, the pride and ornament of that city. Though not 
without a deep interest in the progress of public affairs, he abstained 
from seeking any active share in them. He seems to have thus ab- 
stained, partly from native modesty, partly from a preference for a 
more quiet and domestie life, and very much, no doubt, from a senti- 
ment, which was with him a controlling principle, that under our goy- 
ernment political offices are to be accepted, not sought. In 1816, 
however, he was, in his absence from home and without his know ledge, 
again chosen a member of the House of Delegates. When he was 
already preparing to retire altogether from the bar, and to give up the 
public service in every way,—he had always contemplated such a 
VOL. xcu.—No. 191. 49 
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retirement at an early period of his life, — he was elected, in 1824, to 
the Senate of the United States. Having resigned his seat in the Sen- 
ate in 1833, he was almost immediately chosen Governor of Virginia. 
He resigned this office also before the close of his term. In 1829 he 
represented the District of Norfolk in the Convention which revised 
the first Constitution of Virginia. The brilliancy of his eloquence and 
the overpowering force of his logic, as exhibited both in the Senate- 
chamber and in the Convention, are yet fresh in the memory of his 
countrymen. In those high places he stood, as at least their equal, 
among the noblest spirits of his own State, and of the whole country ; 
in genius, learning, political foresight, and eloquence, side by side with 
Monroe, Leigh, Mercer, and Doddridge in the one, and with Barbour, 
Hayne, Clay, and Webster in the other, not less than the peer of the 
best and greatest of them all. 

Notwithstanding these public honors, and the public claims on his 
services, he seems to have disliked the whole business of polities, and 
always, when he could escape from the demands of his fellow-citizens, 
to have been far happier in the enjoyment of domestie repose, and the 
more quiet duties of his profession. And perhaps the bar was his 
more appropriate sphere. He loved the study of the law; his best 
efforts as an orator were made in behalf of his clients ; and his repu- 
tation as a lawyer was not less eminent, or less prized by him, than 
that which he gained as a statesman. His researches in legal science 
were carried far beyond those of most men who are called great law- 
yers ; and in the presentation of his cases either to court or jury, he 
had hardly a rival in the range of his practice. It is a rare ocecur- 
rence in the experience of any lawyer in this country to be con- 
sulted, as he was, at the same time, “by London merchants on the 
custom of London, and by the priests of Rome on the Canon Law.” 
In private and domestic life he showed himself equally a great, and 
more conspicuously a good man; and when he went down to the 
grave, at the age of eighty-five, the universal mourning of those who 
knew him best amply attested his singular excellence. 

The memoir by Mr. Grigsby, while it develops the character of Mr. 
Tazewell, and recounts the events of his life in a very attractive man- 
ner, derives an additional value and interest to us from the copious, 
and evidently faithful, sketches given us of the more distinguished 
associates and friends who flourished with: him, and of the original 
characters who, by their wit or peculiarities of manner, in their day 
enlivened and amused the people of Norfolk. The portraitures are 
drawn with much skill and fine discrimination, and sometimes with a 
nice sense of the ludicrous. To the antiquary, and to all who are fond of 
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tracing the changes in manners and localities which time brings about, 
Mr. Grigsby’s descriptions of the city of Norfolk, in the various periods 
and phases of its history, will prove highly gratifying. Were we dis- 


posed to find fault with a work which has given us so much pleasure, we 
might notice what seems to us, who look at these things from a distance, 
a tendency, certainly a very natural one, to exaggerate somewhat the 
proportions of the figures on his canvas, and, in one or two instances, 
a corresponding but slight tendency to grandiloquence. Yet, in the 
main, we commend it as almost a model for productions of its kind. 


14.— The Moravians in North Carolina. An Authentic History. By 
Rev. Levin T. Retcuec, of Salem, N. C. Salem: O. A. Keehln. 


18mo. pp. 206. 


Tuts is a brief and simple statement of the leading facts in the his- 
tory of « most interesting branch of the Christian Church. The men 
who have been most serviceable in planting and rearing the Unitas 
Fratrum in North Carolina are fitly commemorated in the relation of 
their deeds, but with no attempt at eulogy or especial commendation. 
Their growth from a feeble band of adventurers, who crossed the wil- 
derness from Pennsylvania in 1752, to a large, well-organized, and 
prosperous community in 1852, their unwearying labors, their love of 
peace and good neighborhood, their patient hope, their earnest and 
steadfast adherence to their faith, are all told, with no aim at literary 
refinement, but with a simplicity and plainness that well befit the 


modest, humble character of the society. 


15. — Memoir of James, Marquis of Montrose, K.G., Captain- General 
of Scotland. By James Grant. With Illustrations. London : 
George Routledge & Co. 12mo. pp. 396. 


Tue author of this life of the famous Graham of Montrose is well 
known to the readers of works of fiction by a series of semi-historical 
books, the most of which are quite interesting as novels, and not with- 
out value as sketches of historical events. His practice in this species 
of composition must have been a fit training for the higher effort of 
delineating a career so picturesque and a character so chivalrous as 
those of Montrose. Yet his old habit of relying mainly on his imagina- 
tion for the materials as well as for the coloring of his works, may jus- 
tify some measure of distrust when he offers us a genuine biography, 
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and may call for an examination, more than usually critical, of his 
statements of fact and imputations of motive. The personage whom he 
brings before us is one of the most remarkable of modern times, singu- 
lar even among eminent men of his own day for a rare combination of 
striking excellences ; the times, too, in which he lived, were rich in 
events the most conspicuous and interesting in all recent history ; and 
both furnish a theme that must at once test the abilities and reward 
the highest efforts of the genius that has been bold enough to se- 
lect it. 

The sketch of this hero and of his times which Mr. Grant has given 
us has hardly any higher merit than that of being a careful compilation 
of the materials which other writers had collected, put together with 
some regard to picturesque effect, and in the form of a minute narrative, 
with little attempt at a critical judgment of the facts, or any peculiar 
appreciation of character. The work shows little of that enthusiastic 
fondness for his subject, which carried Mark Napier through his sue- 
cessive volumes ; and nothing of the quaint and simple-hearted ear- 
nestness that pervades the memoir by Wishart. Nor has Mr. Grant 
added anything of importance to what we knew of Montrose’s per- 
sonal history. Still, we are thankful to one who will present him 
to us in any new aspects, and revive the pleasant impressions that 
always accompany the remembrance of him. We may add, that in 
this volume we find more particular information in regard to the con- 
temporaries of Montrose, who were prominent actors in the events of 
that day, than in the other sketches of his life; and that the value of 
it is somewhat enhanced by numerous pictorial representations of per- 
sons and places connected with his history. 


16.— Coder Alerandrinus. H KAINH AIA@HKH. Norum Testa- 
mentum Grace ex antiquissimo Codice Alexandrine a C. G. Wore 
olim descriptum ad Fidem istins Codicis denuo accuratius edidit 
B. H. Cowrer. London: Williams and Norgate, and D. Nutt. 
New York: B. Westermann & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. xl, 505. 


Many of our readers are aware that no manuscript of the New 
Testament exceeds the Alexandrian in critical importance. We are 
not certain that the portion of that manuscript (three of the four folios) 
containing the Old Testament and the Apoerypha has been sufficiently 
collated with other authorities to determine its value; but the remain- 
ing folio has been employed to the utmost extent to which it could be 
made available in all modern labors on the text of the New Testament. 
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In 1786 Woide published a fac-simile of it. The present edition has 
Woide’s for its basis ; but the text has been corrected by careful colla- 
tion with the manuscript, as well as with the readings given from it by 
other critics. It might indeed seem, at first thought, that a new tran- 
scription of the original would have been the fairer method of procedure. 
But the manuscript was in a much better state in Woide’s time than 
now, and in many cases where his readings are now doubtful, they may 
have been beyond doubt when his edition appeared. In not a few 
places the ink has become so pale, that they can be read only by “ the 
aid of a lens and in a strong light.” At the same time, the ferruginous 
matter in the ink has eaten a vast number of minute holes in the pareh- 
ment, often converting it into a tissue like lace-work, and thus occa- 
sionally rendering a reading doubtful. This manuscript has divided 
the learned world into two parties as to the reading of 1 Timothy 
iii, 16. The question is whether its original reading was @¢ [for Ocos | 
epavepwbn or Os eavepwbn ( God, or who was manifested in the flesh). 
The former is the apparent reading now. But the line in the centre 
of the disputed letter, if it was really traced there, was traced with a 
slight touch, by a modern pen almost dry ; yet it may be the retouching 
of a more ancient and faded similar line. On the other hand, the vel- 
lum is at this place very thin; a stroke coincident with that sud Ute 
confessedly forms a part of a letter on the other side of the leaf, and it 
is by no means certain that it may not be this last which, seen through 
the leaf, makes the O seem to be ©. Of course the controversy can 
never be satisfactorily settled ; for with the increased age of the man- 
uscript it is becoming more and more difficult to determine whether the 
stroke belongs on one side of the leaf or on both. Mr. Cowper’s In- 
troduction is well written, and contains a sketch of the history of the 
manuscript, and of the several hypotheses with reference to the time 
and place of its origin, with the reasons for them respectively. As to 
the accuracy with which the body of the work is executed, we, of course, 


have not the materials for forming an opinion. 





17. — Selections from the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments: 
Sor Families and Schools. By the Rey. Davip Greene Haskins. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 401, 36. 


Mr. Hasktys has here undertaken a delicate and difficult work. 
The object of reading the Scriptures as a devotional service is of course 
attained, only when use is made of such portions as are intelligible and 
interesting to young persons and to those of a culture not far advanced. 


49° 
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There are numerous passages, instructive and edifying to a mature and 
thoroughly religious mind, which would be obscure, and therefore weari- 
some, to minds of a different class ; and there are, again, many historical 
and ritual details, which form essential parts of the history of Divine 
revelation and thus of the materials for verifying it, which in them- 
selves, and separately, have no religious value. At the same time, by 
judicious selection and omission, the greater part of the sacred record 
may be made directly available for religious instruction and impression ; 
and almost every volume of excerpts that we have seen has erred on the 
side of omission, and has therefore been jejune and inadequate. Not 
so with the volume before us. It has evidently been a labor of love 
with the compiler, and, modest as it is in its pretensions, it can have 
been the result only of prolonged, deliberate, and reverent toil. This 
is evident alike in the construction of continuous narratives, the portions 
of which are separated in the Old Testament, and in the blending of 
the narratives of the synoptic Evangelists. We are prepared to give to 
this work our emphatic and unqualified recommendation. 

The last thirty-six pages of the volume consist of “ Prayers and 
Collects for Daily or Occasional Service in Families and Schools.” 
These are in part original ; in part selected from the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and in part from Hannah More’s * Book of Private Devo- 
tion.” They are brief, simple, appropriate, and fervent ; and where a 
compendious manual of devotion is desired, we know of none better than 


this. 


18. — Lyra Domestica. Translated from the “ Psaltery and Harp ” of 
C. J. P. Seirra by Ricuarp Massie. With additional Selections 
by Rev. F. D. Huntinetron, D. D. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1861. Ll6mo. pp. 300. 


ConstperABLy less than a third part of this volume consists of the 
translations from the “ Psaltery and Harp.” Whether all the poems 
that Massie translated are given here or not, the Introduction leaves 
doubtful. “ Most of these pieces appear unaltered,” we are told, — but 
does this mean that all of them were printed, but some altered by the 
American editor, or that some few were omitted and the rest printed 
without change? However this may be, we are heartily thankful 
for what is given us. Spitta was a minister of the Lutheran Church 


in the kingdom of Hanover, for more than thirty years prior to his 
death, which occurred less than two years ago. Most of his hymns 


were set to music, and he used to sing them with his daughters in the 
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evening, “ the harmony of the voices and the melody of the words being 
such, that crowds of people used to gather under his windows to listen.” 
We are not surprised to learn this. Sweeter Christian lyrics have 
hardly ever been written; and their vivacity is as noteworthy as their 
sweetness. Like Charles Wesley’s hymns, they represent the dynamics 
of devotion, — imagination, taste, the emotions, the affections, not pas- 
sively recipient, but active, alert, earnest, jubilant in that communion 
with the Saviour which is the source of the highest spiritual experience. 
The remainder of the book is less a selection than a collection of re- 
ligious poetry, some of the pieces rare, many of them familiar, and such 
as are found in almost every hymn-book. The compiler’s pure taste is 
manifested negatively, in the exclusion of all poems of inferior merit ; 
but we wish that he had spent more time upon the work, so as to mine 
with greater thoroughness some of the veins seldom resorted to, from 
which he has dug gems of wonderful brilliancy, and in which many 


more yet W ait to see the light. 


19. — Hymns for Mothers and Children. Compiled by the Author of 
aaa Daisy,” “ Violet,” Xe. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861, 


lémo. pp. 287. 


Mucu of the truest and sweetest of poetry comes within the range 
of this compilation, and we know not how to express with sufficient 
emphasis our sense of the delicate taste and loving sympathy man- 
ifested in it. There is not a poem in the volume which we would 
willingly have omitted. Our old favorites are thefe, and with them 
many that we have never seen before, of equal merit. Such a book 
is a choice gift and a rich blessing to every household into which it 


finds its way. 


20.— A Tert-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. R. R. HAGen- 
Bacu, Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. The Edin- 
burgh Translation of C. W. Bucn, revised with large Additions 
from the Fourth German Edition, and other Sources. By Henry 
B. Suiru, D. D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary of the 
City of New York. Vol. I. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 478. 

HAGENBACH has among his contemporaries no superior in this de- 


partment of theological learning ; and his skill as an author is equal to 
his erudition. He has a masterly method. His work, in the trans- 
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parency of its arrangement and the succinctness of its statements, makes 


a very close approach to the precision and condensation of a series of 


tabular views. The history of the Church is divided into successive 
periods, — as the Age of Apologetics (A. D. 80 to 254), of Polemies 
(254 to 750), of Systematic Theology (730 to 1517). Each age, by 
divisions, subdivisions, and sections, is broken up into single topics of 
investigation ; and each section names at the outset the leading author- 
ities on its subject, then states in the fewest words possible the deduc- 
tions drawn from those authorities, and closes with a series of illustrative 
notes, consisting chiefly of quotations and references. The work fills, 
in the apparatus for studying the history of Christian doctrine, very 
nearly the same place which is held unrivalled by Gieseler as to the 
general history of the Church; and it is no slight indebtedness under 
which Professor Smith has placed American theologians in giving them 
the two most available reference-books of their kind in editions which 
bear so numerous and ample tokens of his faithful editorial labor, — to 
say nothing here of the work peculiarly his own to which in the earlier 
pages of this number justice has been done by another pen. 

In a history of doctrines we are concerned to know something of the 
author’s dogmatic position, since, however candid he may be, his point 
of view and his antecedent opinions cannot but affect his estimate of 
rival authorities and conflicting statements. In this respect Hagenbach 
commands our confidence. He stands midway between the Tiibingen 
school and the extreme wing of orthodoxy, — a position in which he is 
the most likely to be free from unconscious biases and from the pervert- 
ing influences of party spirit; and, so far as we can judge, he seems to 
us eminently impartial, and mainly solicitous to present through a per 
fectly translucent medium the actual testimony of Christian antiquity. 


21.— The Pulpit of the American Revolution: or, The Political NSer- 
mons of the Period of 1776. With a Historical Introduction, Notes, 
and Lilustrations. By Joun WinGate Tuornton, A. M. Boston: 


Gould and Lincoln, 1860. 12mo. pp. 537. 


Tue American pulpit bore a very large part in producing the state 
of opinion and feeling which prepared the way for the Revolution, and 
in sustaining the spirit of unfaltering patriotism during the conflict with 
the mother country. Especially the Congregational clergy of New 
England, with few and insignificant excepfions, were active and earnest 
champions of freedom, and many of them were not only defenders of 


the popular cause from the pulpit, but associates of our statesmen in 
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counsel and of our generals in the field. The volume before us is a 
unique and rich contribution to the history of that period. The Intro- 
duction is a history of the relations of the clergy to popular rights, from 
the days of Archbishop Laud to the close of the last century. Each of 
the sermons also has prefixed to it an historical preface, and is garnished 
with illustrative notes by the editor. Of the nine sermons here given, 
while all are able, strong, and earnest, the first and the last deserve es- 
pecial comment. The first is Dr. Mayhew’s sermon on * Unlimited 
Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers,” delivered on 
the anniversary of the “ Martyrdom” of Charles I, in 1750. It is 
memorable as the first unequivocal utterance of revolutionary senti- 
ments in New England, and as having led and shaped public opinion, 
instead of being the mere echo of prevailing sentiment. It is equally 
memorable for close and trenchant argument, drawing the sharp line 
between the use and the abuse of power, and between obedience to 
rightful authority and submission to usurped and arbitrary sway. It 
was a sermon which must either have convinced the hearers or ban- 
ished the preacher. No one could have dared to give it utterance who 
had not a sublime confidence in the majesty and might of truth, and a 
prophetic prescience of its certain and speedy triumph. 

The last sermon in the volume is Dr. Stiles’s Election Sermon, 
preached at Hartford in 1783, and entitled “ The United States ele- 
vated to Glory and Honor.” It is in some respects the most remark- 
able sermon ever preached. One would think the sun must have gone 
down before it was ended; for it occupies one hundred and twenty 
pages in Mr. Thornton’s volume. It is easier to specify the subjects 
it omits than those of which it treats. It is devoted mainly (though 
with numerous digressions) to a prospective view of our country’s 
greatness ; and the preacher assumes the position of a seer, and looks 
down through the vista of centuries, predicting not only all which we 
have yet attained, but the immeasurably higher glory which lies before 
us, if we can but weather the present fearful crisis, and recommence our 
“areer as a united people with the lessons of our dire experience to 
weld the compact now trembling toward dissolution. In the course of 
this sermon occurs the apostrophe to Washington, which has often been 
quoted as a specimen of grandiloquence, but which evidently flowed in 
an access of unfeigned fervor from the preacher's heart, flooding the 
barriers of pure taste and chaste rhetoric, which on no other theme 
would have been overpassed by so ripe a scholar and so grave a divine. 
We quote a portion of this wonderful rhapsody : — 


“OQ Washington! how do I love thy name! How often have I adored and 
blessed thy God for forming thee the great ornament of human kind! Up- 
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held and protected by the Omnipotent, by the Lord of hosts, thou hast been 
sustained and carried through one of the most arduous and most important 
wars in all history. The world and posterity will with admiration contem- 
plate thy deliberate, cool, and stable judgment, thy virtues, thy valor, and 
heroic achievements, as far surpassing those of a Cyrus, whom the world loved 
and adored. The sound of thy fame shall go out into all the earth, and ex- 
tend to distant ages. Thou hast convinced the world of the beauty of virtue ; 
for in thee this virtue shines with distinguished lustre. Those who would not 
recognize any beauty in virtue in the world beside, will yet reverence it in 
thee. There is a glory in thy disinterested benevolence which the greatest 
characters would purchase, if possible, at the expense of worlds, and which 
may excite indeed their emulation, but cannot be felt by the venal great, 
who think everything, even virtue and true glory, may be bought and sold, 
and trace out every action to motives terminating in self, — 
* Find virtue local, all relation scorn ; 
See all in self, and but for self be born’ 

But thou, O Washington ! forgottest thyself when thou lovedst thy bleeding 
country. Not all the gold of Ophir, nor a world filled with rubies and dia- 
monds, could effect or purchase the sublime and noble feelings of thine heart 
in the single self-moved act when thou renouncedst the rewards of generalship, 
and heroically tookest upon thyself the dangerous as well as arduous oflice of 
our generalissimo, and this at a solemn moment, when thou didst deliberately 
cast the die for the dubious, the very dubious alternative of a gibbet or a tri- 
umphal arch, But, beloved, enshielded, and blessed by the great Melchisedec, 
—the King of righteousness as well as peace, — thou hast triumphed glori- 
ously. Such has been thy military wisdom in the struggles of this arduous 
contlict, — such the noble rectitude, amiableness, and mansuetude of thy char- 
acter, — something is there so singularly glorious and venerable thrown by 
Heaven about thee, — that not only does thy country love thee, but our very 
enemies stop the madness of their fire in full volley, stop the illiberality of 
their slander at thy name, as if rebuked from Heaven with a‘ Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my hero no harm!’ Thy name is of sweeter perfume than 
Arabian spices in the gardens of Persia. A Baron de Steuben shall waft its 
fragrance to the monarch of Prussia ; a Marquis de Lafayette shall waft it to 
a far greater monarch, and diffuse thy renown throughout Europe ; listening 
angels shall catch the odor, waft it to heaven, and perfume the universe.” — 
pp. 448, 449. 


22.— A Practical Illustration of “Woman's Right to Labor ;” or, A 
Letter from Marnie E. Zakezewska, M. D., late of Berlin, Prussia. 
Edited by Carnotine H. Dati, Author of * Woman’s Right to La- 
bor,” “ Historical Pictures Retouched,” &c., &c. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1860. 16mo. pp. 167. 


WE regret the form in which this book has appeared. We have 
more than once expressed our high estimate of the worth of Mrs. Dall’s 
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“Woman's Right to Labor”; but the very excellence of her book ren- 
dered a corroborative letter needless, and the title would give one reason 
to suppose this letter a mere appendix to a treatise in itself complete 
and satisfying. It is, in fact, an entirely independent document, and an 
intensely interesting autobiography. As such it ought to have been 
published, and as such we earnestly commend it to our readers. The 
author, in almost every particular, shows herself worthy of distinguished 
regard, and has reached the position of high and extended influence 
which she now holds by vigorous self-culture, fearless enterprise, and 
strenuous industry, against drawbacks and discouragements which would 
have driven many a strong man to despair. Her life has been fruitful 
in exciting incident, and is rich in instruction and encouragement to 
those, whether men or women, who are conscious of the capacity to 
excel, but whose way to success must be fought inch by inch against 
almost insurmountable obstacles. ‘The story is told simply and unos- 
tentatiously, and the author commands, without claiming, the warm and 


hearty sympathy of her readers. 


93. — History of the United Netherlands: Jrom the Death of William 
the Silent to the Synod of Dort. With a full View of the English- 
Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lotnror Mortiey, LL. D., 
D. C. L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Author 
of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Volumes 1, Il. New York: 


Harper and Brothers. 1861. 8vo. pp. 632, 63, 


Tue valued contributor who reviewed Dr. Motley’s former work 
gave us reason to hope for a full analysis of these volumes for our 
present issue; but unavoidable engagements have compelled him to 
delay the fulfilment of this promise, which will be redeemed in our 
July number. We will not anticipate him by any minute criticism. 
Yet it is due to the author — though we can say but little more —to 
say that he has fully met, we think transcended, the general expecta- 
tion authorized by “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” His style 
seems to us less elaborately rhetorical, yet of a higher finish and more 
genuine beauty, than before. At the same time, the dramatic power, 
which constitutes one of his choice endowments as an historian, has 
grown by exercise, while it has been eminently favored by opportunity. 
Indeed, for vivid circumstantial narrative, and the life-like presentation 
of both primary and subordinate actors, the plan, no less than the scene 
of this work, is eminently adapted. We have here only half of the 
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history of a period of thirty-four years, and these two volumes cover a 
space of but five years. There is thus room for life-size portraits and 
minute description and characterization. It may suggest itself to our 
readers, that, if all history is to be written thus, the student would need 
the age of an antediluvian to make himself master of it. We reply, 
that the student learns more of man and of Providence from the thor- 
ough laying open of a single eventful period, in the way of which we 
have so admirable an example before us, than he could gather from a 
library full of what are called condensed and comprehensive histories, 
which bear the same relation to history proper that an index bears to 
the volume to which it is appended. Moreover, with the multitude 
and accessibleness of reference-books in our day, there is not the need 
that there was a half-century ago for committing to memory names, 
dates, military details, and the like; and the time that was wont to be 
given to this no longer useful labor may well be bestowed on histories 


worthy of the name. 


24.— The History of Cape Cod. The Annals of Barnstable County, 
including the District of Mashpee. by FREDERICK FREEMAN. 
Vol. I. Boston: 1860. 8vo. pp. 803. 


Wuar we have just said about the study of history applies with no 
little force to limitedly local histories like the one which we have now 
taken up. Nothing is wanting to the general usefulness of a town or 
county history, except a general interest in the place and its inhab- 
itants. ‘The minute insight which such a work gives us into motives 
and character, the detailed view of one of the laboratories for the 
formation of generals, statesmen, and scholars, the inspection of the 
separate elements thrown together into the caldron of revolution, with 
the progressive action of each on each, and of the fire on each and all, 
—these are profoundly instructive to him who would understand well 
his own species, or any one of its larger or smaller subdivisions. As 
we would have the student of geography commence with the descrip- 
tion of his own native neighborhood, street, town, with the nearest 
rivers and mountains, and thence derive standards of measurement and 
estimate to be carried through all terrestrial spaces, so it would be 
well for the student of history to begin with his own birthplace, to 
learn how human nature has been developed, transmitted, and modified 
there, and to pass thence gradually to the affairs of nations and races. 
And we know not a better book to begin with than this; for though 
we are not all natives of Cape Cod, many of us are, and every 
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New-Englander feels a property in the Cape, both because it was al- 
most the cradle — the ante-cunabula — of our colonial infancy, and 
because it has been the nurse of so many strong, honest, clear- 
minded, great-hearted men among the dwellers in all our principal 
towns and cities, and especially among our merchants and shipmasters. 
Mr. Freeman has done his work loyally, lovingly, and well. He 
shows us not Barnstable County alone, but that county as influenced 
by, and in its measure influencing, the State and the nation. He thus 
blends general with local history in the precise way and degree in 
which they are actually blended in the progress of events. He gives 
in their proper places brief biographies of the best and the most distin- 
guished men, together with several well-engraved portraits. The his- 
tory of the Mashpee Indians forms a separate chapter, and it is the 
most instructive chapter in the volume, — sadly so indeed; for it im- 
presses us with the belief that, even without the national crimes which 
east such deep shadows on the Indian history of the United States, 
irreversible laws, written in the very nature of the aborigines, preclude 
their civilization as a pure and unmixed race. 

The volume closes with an index of subjects, and another of names. 
The second volume is to be devoted to the annals of the individual 


towns. 


25. _ Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor and the 
Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and China. With 
Adventures among the Mountain Kirghis ; and the Manjours, Man- 
yargs, Toungous, Touzemts, Goldi, and Gelyaks ; the Hunting and 
Pastoral Tribes. By Tuomas Wittam Arkinson, F. G.S., 
F. R. G.S., Author of “ Colonial and Western Siberia.” With a 
Map and Numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1860. 8vo. pp. 448. 


Tue rising commercial importance of the regions here described 
attaches great interest and value to this work, which is worth none the 
less for Mr. Atkinson’s appetency for “adventures.” He has evidently 
omitted no opportunities of acquainting himself with all the forms of 
nature, animal life, and human society to which he could find access ; 
and we have every reason to believe him a faithful historiographer of 
his own experiences. There is indeed a greater affluence of detail than 
all his readers require, as also a deficiency of such general views as 
many of them would gladly see presented : while we detect not a little 
of the egotism quite pardonable in the explorer of almost unknown 
But these are matters of taste; while beyond question Mr. 


regions. 
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Atkinson has given us a much larger amount of information concern- 
ing the countries he traversed than could be gathered from all other 


authorities. 


26.— The Elements of Logie: adapted to the Capacity of Younger 
Students, and designed for Academies and the Higher Classes of Com- 
mon Schools. by CHARLES K. TRUE, D. D. Revised Edition. 
New York: Carlton and Porter. 1861. 16mo. pp. 176. 


Tue first edition of this treatise appeared twenty years ago. We 
suppose that it has been used but little as a text-book ; for it is too 
small and modest to win favor in colleges and schools of the higher 
grade, while the expediency of introducing logic into more elementary 
schools has scarcely been recognized, notwithstanding the profligate 
waste of time and brain on the far less comprehensible, practical, and 
useful science of grammar. We believe that, with a treatise as simple 
as Dr. True’s, all college students might understand logic, and the 
higher classes of our academies and grammar schools be emboldened 
to study it; while the study of the treatises in ordinary use is now 
almost wholly confined to colleges, and the understanding of them to a 
small percentage of each class. We give this book, therefore, our cor- 
dial commendation. It is short and simple, not because it is shallow 
and superficial, but because the author has the mastery of his science, 
knows how it ought to be taught, perceives the utility of its study to all 
persons of intelligence and culture, and has adapted his presentation of 


it to this so desirable end. 


27. — Student Life : Letters and Recollections for a Young Friend. by 
Samvet Oscoop, Author of * Studies in Biography,” “ The Hearth- 
Stone,” “ Mile-Stones,” &e. New York: James Miller. 1861. 
12mo. pp. 164. 


Turis volume is in part new, in part compiled from pre-existing ma- 
terials, and its contents are of varying, though we cannot say unequal 
value. What interests us most is a series of seven letters actually ad- 
dressed to a young friend now in the Freshman Class of Harvard Uni- 
versity. They cover all the leading topies of fitting advice to a student, 
and they convey just such advice as every father would wish his son to 
have, and that too, not ex cathedra, but at once with the ease and aban- 


don of a familiar talk and the elegance of carefully finished composition. 
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No student could take up these letters without reading them through, 
and we wish that they were printed separately, as, not half filling the 
volume, they would be likely to have twice the circulation of the whole. 
The author next gives us extracts from two of his own college orations, 
worthy in their moral tone of his present calling and years, and 
betraying his youth, not by immaturity of thought, but only by the 
studied euphuism which marks the facile pupil of the rhetorical profes- 
sor. Next we have Dr. Osgood’s genial Address at the meeting of his 
class twenty-five years after graduating, followed by Rev. Charles T. 
Brooks’s Poem on the same occasion, of which Dr. Osgood says without 
exaggeration: “If the bulk of the book were but earth, this rose, like 
that of Saadi’s Gulistan, would be enough to sweeten the whole lump.” 
An essay on “ The Use of Time,” and a letter on * Study in the Coun- 
try,” — excellent in themselves, but, unlike the rest of the book, desti- 


tute of any direct pertinency to college lite, — conclude the volume. 


28. — Elsie Venner ; a Romance of Destiny. By Oriver WexpeLi 
Hotmes, Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ete. 
In two Volumes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 16mo. 


pp. 288, 512. 


Who has not read Elsie Venner, as far at least as the story has 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly? It is superfluous for us to write a 
word about its perfect characterization, its unsurpassed traits of wit 
and veins of humor, and its gushes of such tenderness and pathos as 
show that the author sympathizes with his dramat/s persone as heartily 
as if they were of his own household. Beneath all this, as Dr. Holmes 
hints in his Preface, and as we had previously inferred from the tale, 
lay the purpose of presenting, hypothetically and tentatively, a theory 
with regard to the potency of certain ante-natal physical influences to 
whose mysterious working Elsie lives and dies a vietim. But over all 
and above all, the book has a value almost unapproached in its giving 
us a wise physician’s views as to certain physico-moral and physico- 
religious states, phenomena, and questions, the discussion of which is 
usually abandoned to the moralist or the divine, but as to which the 
medical adviser often has by far the best opportunities of observation 
and materials for judgment. In the formulas which represent human 
condition and character there are both constants and variables. The 
teacher of ethics or religion never forgets the constants, but is very 
apt to ignore the variables, and the more so in the preportion in which 
they would affect the final result. Thus he dwells with never-ceasing 
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emphasis, as he ought, on such cardinal facts in the administration of 
the moral universe as obligation, accountability, retribution ; but he is 
prone to be insensible to the numerous cases in which, without absolute 
insanity, obligation is weakened, accountability attenuated, and the de- 
scending scale of retribution equipoised. All these abnormal cases the 
philosophical physician appreciates ; and he gathers, in his professional 
walks, many arguments for merciful and kind construction on the part 
of man, and many hopeful thoughts as to the Divine pity and clemency, 
which the moralist might admit without reversing a single ethical 
dogma, and the divine without relaxing the rigidness of his creed. It 
is for this kindly and genial caleulus of the variables in human experi- 


ence that we most of all thank “ The Professor,” and not only for 
services of this sort just rendered, but for like offices of mercy in the 


earlier series of his papers for the Atlantic Monthly. 


29. — What we eat: an Account of the most common Adulterations of 
Food and Drink. With some Tests by which many of them may be 
detected. By Tuomas Hl. Hoskins, M. D. Boston: T. O. TH. P. 
Burnham. 1861. 16mo. pp. 218. 


Ir this book has not the keenness and pungency of the articles on 
the same subject in the London Lancet, it has the still higher merit of 
accurately guarded and abundantly verified statement, and manifestly 
that also of a sincerely philanthropic purpose. The author makes an 
unsparing and detailed exhibition of the frauds ordinarily practised on 
the chief commodities of table use, and describes the methods by which 
they may be detected. A large portion of the volume is devoted to 
milk, to the history and developments of the milk-controversy in the 
city of New York, and to the construction and use of the lactometer. 
We trust that the book will have a sufficient circulation to concentrate 
an array of watchful eyes upon a class of poisoners, who may, in 
former years, have had the plea of ignorance, but who can no longer 
ply their foul trades without incurring a very decided taint of the guilt 
of murder. 


30. — Ancient Danish Ballads translated from the Originals. By R. 
C. ALEXANDER Prior, M. D. In three Volumes. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1860. 8vo. pp. ix., 400, 468, 500. 


Tuese ballads are chronicles of the mythical heroic age of Northern 
Europe, and are faithful exponents of that age, in its superstitions, its 
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domestic manners, its social ethies, and its customs of combat and war- 
fare. They are all of them narrative in form, and the same heroes and 
heroines often recur, nay, the same stories, in different versions. They 
are spirited, dramatic, and full of stirring incident. We have read no 
collection of ballads so constantly exciting and so little wearisome. The 
translator divides them into Hero Ballads, Legendary Ballads, His- 
torical Ballads, and Ballads of Romance. The able and learned In- 
troduction contains a sketch of their literary history, an analysis of 
their metrical form, and a résumé of the national traits which they 
develop. To the student of medisval literature they are a rich reper- 
tory, while they contain much that will delight and fascinate every 
reader of cultivated taste. 


31.— Gleanings. By Mrs. L. H. Stcourney. Hartford: Brown 
and Gross. 1860. 12mo. pp. 264. 


Test are gleanings among the sheaves. They are chiefly poems 
of devotion, of the affections, and of domestic lite, —the range within 
which Mrs. Sigourney has confined herself, and in which she has long 
enriched many hearts by the wealth of her own. Hers is pre-eminently 
a heart-inspiration, and she charms, not by a widely excursive fancy, 
bold imagery, or brilliant versification, but by truth to her own nature, 
and that a nature in harmony with all that is beautiful and all that is 
pure. In the literature of sensation she has no place, and she is there- 
fore, we suppose, less read now than when in the immaturity of her 
genius she less deserved to be read. But those who seek in poetry not 
that which will stir the leaping pulses, but that which will soothe, hal- 
low, and gladden, cannot fail to read her poems with delight, and will 
thank her for this latest — not, we trust, last — bundle of harvest 


sheaves. 


Witson Frace, Author of “ Studies in the Field and Forest. 


Boston and Cambridge: Munroe & Co. 1861.) 12mo. pp. 371. 


32. — Mount Auburn: its Scenes, its Beauties, and its Lessons. By 
* 
: 


’ 


So far as Mount Auburn is concerned, this volume contains twenty- 
five reasonably good engravings of monuments and groups of scenery, 
with a page of description facing each. The body of the work is a 
literary mélange on death, sepulture, sorrow, immortality, and kindred 
themes. The extracts, both in prose and verse, are from the best 


writers, and many of them have earned their place in such a collection 


50 * 
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by the benign mission on which they have been often charged to the 
afflicted. But we are most of all interested in the editor’s own contri- 
butions to the work. Mr. Flagg has by no means won the considera- 






tion which he merits as an author. We have not an essay-writer in the 






country who excels him, hardly any who equal him in the delineation 
rural, floral, animated, — or of the sentiments akin to and 








of nature, 
nourished by the love of nature. His style is equally simple and pure ; 






he is original without striving to appear so; he sees objects for himself, 






and through the medium supplied by his own tastes, habitudes, and 





culture ; and he writes like a man with whom composition is heart- 






work no less than pen-work. At a time when literature was sought 





not for its stimulating, but for its nutritive qualities, such writings as his 






would have been choicely prized; and we cannot but think that even 





now there is a smaller and better public, that would only need to know 






him in order to appreciate him as we do. 










33.— Solomon's Song: Translated and Explained, in Three Parts. 
I. The Manuduction. Ul. The Version. I. The Supplement. By 
Leonarp WitHInGTon, Senior Pastor of the First Church in 
Newbury, Mass. boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1861.  12mo. 
pp. 329. 









Some writers of genius and ability are limited by the subjects they 





treat, and their success is contingent on the felicity with which a subject 






is chosen by them or for them; while with others it makes no manner 






of difference what they profess to be writing about, the nominal theme 






of discourse or song being merely a thread around which whatever the 






mind holds in solution will promptly crystallize. Of this last class of 






writers we find a well-known type in Berkeley, whose essay “ Concern- 





ing the Virtues of Tar Water” discusses not a few of the profoundest 






problems of spiritual philosophy, and rises to sublime heights of airy 





speculation. To take a more recent instance, who cares what title is 






prefixed to one of De Quincey’s papers? The veriest trifle, equally 





with the gravest topics, starts in him the steady, limpid flow of learning, 





wit, and wisdom. We will not liken Dr. Withington either to Berke- 






ley or to De Quincey, though we have named them simply because 





we were often reminded of both while turning over the leaves of the 






book we are now noticing. We feel no peculiar interest in Solo- 






mon’s Song; we do not agree with Dr. Withington as to its sacred 






character ; and we can account for its being found in the Jewish canon 






without ascribing to its author the Divine inspiration whose working 
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we rejoice to recognize in Moses and the Prophets. But while this 
book has made no impression on our anterior belief, we hold it none the 
less worthy te be read and studied. The special arguments for the 
author's view of Canticles occupy but a brief space; they are clearly 
defined and succinctly stated ; and they do ample justice to their side of 
the questions under dispute. But it is in the collateral and subsidiary 
matter brought together from Oriental, sacred, classical, and modern 
literature, from philology and biblical criticism, and, above all, from the 
writer's own vast wealth of thought, sentiment, humor, observation, 
reflection, philosophy, devotion, that the surpassing charm of the book 
resides. It is the harvesting of a life-time’s ripened fruits, — a work 
displaying masterly critical and exegetical scholarship, yet to which 
no mere scholar would have been adequate ; manifesting a wonder- 
fully wide range of general reading and literature, yet which the 
widest culture would not have enabled one to write; fraught with keen 
and subtile reasoning, yet entirely above the scope of ordinary lo- 
gomachy. It needed the mellow old age of the earnest and loving 
Christian, the special experiences, too, of an honored and happy pas- 
torate, to impart precisely the flavor that we detect in every section and 
paragraph of the volume. It is a book which constitutes a class by 
itself, and unless Dr. Withington adds another to it, it will remain alone 
of its class. But while no one else could have written it, he himself 
could not have written it ten years agg. There are many of its pages 
which could have come only from one who has reached those beautiful 
Sabbath years with which Providence sometimes rounds off the busy, 
toilsome life of an eminently good man, — years not of decline, but of 
culmination. 

We received this work in sheets after all our previous notices were 
in type, and, though we have found time to read large portions of it, 
and to examine the whole, we have neither leisure nor room for the 
analysis of it which we else should gladly offer, and which we may find 
some future opportunity of presenting. But there is one suggestion 
which we would earnestly make to Dr. Withington, and especially to 
those friends of his who may prevail against the over-modest estimate 
which he has always placed upon his own writings. He has been an 
author for forty years or more. In that time he has published, in 
various departments of literature, theology, and practical religion many 
papers full of thoughts peculiarly his own, and many more in which he 
has made such use as no one else could of the materials which his 
varied and thorough scholarship has placed at his command. We re- 
member, among his early publications, two volumes of Essays entitled 
* The Puritan,” which contained some specimens of wonderfully vivid 
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characterization, and some pre-eminently touching and edifying pre- 
sentations of religious truth. Since we read in one of those volumes 
“The Bird’s-Nest in the Moon,” at least thirty years ago, there has not 
been a day during which it has not recurred to our thoughts, and our 
whole life has been made happier, we trust better, by its lessons. We 
have been told that, for reasons applicable only to a small portion of 
these papers, the author suppressed what remained on sale of the 
edition many years ago, and that there is now hardly a copy to be 
found. Now what we suggest is, that Dr. Withington’s friends insist, 
with a pertinacity which will not be refused, that he prepare for the 
press a volume of his miscellaneous writings. There is no man among 
us who could furnish a richer volume, and there are many of his papers 
which should not be suffered to pass out of knowledge. 


34. — Preparatory Latin Prose-Book ; containing all the Latin Prose 
necessary for entering College. With References to Kiihner’s and 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars, Notes, Critical and Exr- 
planatory, a Vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical Index. 
By. J. H. Hanson, A. M., Principal of the High School for Boys, 
Portland, Me. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1861. 12mo. 


pp. 762. 


Tuere is a slight mistake in the title of this book. The study of 
“all the Latin prose” required by the Faculty of any particular college 
is properly regarded as “necessary for entering” that college. Mr. 
Hanson has not conformed his book to the requirements of any one 
college ; but he gives what in his judgment is a sufficient amount and a 
judicious course of preparatory reading. The volume contains a series 
of short excerpts from Cicero, four Books of Czsar’s Commentaries, 
Sallust’s Catiline, six of Cicero’s Orations, and thirty-five of his Epistles, 
—a very admirable selection, but hardly equivalent to what is de- 
manded of a candidate for admission to our best colleges. We like Mr. 
Hanson’s Notes. They are sufliciently few in number, and yet numer- 
ous enough for the needs of a diligent student, and they are concise, 
well-worded, and always intelligible to a boy of ordinary capacity. In 
these notes the author omits no opportunity of elucidating the difference 
of signification between nearly synonymous words. Many annotations 
of this class are accredited to Déderlein. We thank Mr. Hanson es- 


pecially for his services in this matter. The distinction in meaning 


between Latin words that will dear to be rendered by the same English 


word, if not recognized at an early siage of education, gets a subsequent 
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place in the memory only with difficulty, and very precariously ; and a 
large part of the pleasure and profit derived from the Latin classics 
depends on the capacity of discerning and enjoying the shades of sig- 
nificance expressed by words which an ordinary teacher permits his 
pupil to regard as identical in sense. Every scholar knows that 
Cicero’s arguments often turn on such distinetions, and in his ethical 
writings they are frequently the key to a much profounder meaning 
than would suggest itself to a superticial reader. 

If it is best that a miniature Lexicon and Classical Dictionary should 
be appended to a work of this grade, these appendages are well pro- 
vided by Mr. Hanson. jut we prefer that the pupil betore entering 
college should acquire facility and skill in handling and consulting such 
dictionaries as he must use in college. It must be remembered that an 
intelligent and quick-eyed boy is constantly gleaning, together with the 
information for which he resorts to a vocabulary of any kind, items of 
collateral and kindred knowledge trom the pages which he is obliged to 


consult. 


35. — Struggle for Life. By the Author of “ Seven Stormy Sundays,” 
“The Queen of the Red Chessmen,” ete. Boston: Walker, Wise, 
& Co. 1861. 16mo. pp. 311. 


A story without a moral, but full of the choicest moralities ; with- 
out an aim, but serving the best ends of story-writing ; without heroes 
and heroines, yet with a rare assortment of finely-painted characters ; 
without dénouement in express form, vet developed naturally and beau- 
tifully. We can hardly discern the appropriateness of the title ; we 


certainly were not once reminded of it in reading the book ; yet it 


would be impossible to suggest a better title. We can best character- 
ize the story by saying that it is a sketch of just such a series of inci- 
dents as might occur in some two or three neighboring families in a 
series of years, so told that every character is naturally described and 
developed, and every scene suggests wholesome thought and inspires 
kindly feeling. We have seldom been better pleased, yet can hardly 
tell why. It has been with us in reading, as when we have looked on 
some group of natural scenery, in which there was no one striking ob- 
ject or salient point, yet the combination was so perfect as to retlect its 


aggregate beauty on every separate member. 
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and Brothers. 1861. 16mo. pp. 280. 

The Children’s Picture-Book of Birds. Illustrated with Sixty-one Engrav- 
ings by W. Harvey. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 16mo. 


pp. 276, 
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The Children’s Bible Picture-Book. Illustrated with Eighty Engravings. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 16mo. pp. 321. 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. Up the River. By Jacob Abbott. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 16mo. pp. 192. 

American History. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated with numerous Maps 
and Engravings. Vol. HI. The Southern Colonies. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 286. 

The Children’s Picture-Book of Quadrupeds, and other Mammalia. Ilus- 
trated with Sixty-one Engravings by W. Harvey. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1861. 16mo. pp. 276. 

Bruin: The Grand Bear-Hunt. By Captain Mayne Reid, Author of * The 
Boy Hunters,” “ The Young Voyageurs,” “ Odd People,” ete., ete. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 24mo. pp, 371. 

The Printer-Boy; or, How Ben Franklin made his Mark. An Example 
for Youth. By William M. Thayer, Author of “ The Bobbin Boy,” “ Tales 
from the Bible,” ete. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1861. 24mo. pp. 261. 

Kormak, an Icelandic Romance of the Tenth Century. In Six Cantos. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861. 16mo. pp. 118. 

Christian Songs, Translations, and Other Poems. By the Rev. James Gil- 
borne Lyons, LL. D. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 1861. 16mo. 
pp- 157. 

Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. Being Selections from Wither, 
Crashaw, Southwell, Habington, and other Sources. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1861. 8vo. pp. 336. 

Moral and Religious Quotations from the Poets, topically arranged, com- 
prising Choice Selections from six hundred Authors, Compiled by Rev. Wil- 
liam Rice, A. M. New York: Carlton and Porter. 1861. 8vo. pp. 338. 

The Original Copyright Edition of the Popular Song, Tobacco! Sympho- 
nies, Accompaniments, Chorus, &c. By Protessor Clare. London: Simpson. 
1860, 

A Hundred Years Hence! New Ballad. London: Simpson. 1860. 

Professor Clare’s Editions of the Songs sung by the Colored Opera Troupe. 
Poor Jumbo is Dead! London: Simpson. 1860. 

Marion Graham; or, “ Higher than Happiness.” By Meta Lander, Au 
thor of “ Light on the Dark River,” * The Broken Bud,” ete. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee, & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 506. 

The Two Admirals. A Tale. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated from 
Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1861. 
12mo. pp. 476. 

The Deerslaver; or, The First War-Path. A Tale. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. New York: W. A. 
Townsend & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 597. 

Mercedes of Castile ; or, The Voyage to Cathay. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. New York: W. A. Town. 
send & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 530. 

Coins, Medals, and Seals, Ancient and Modern, illustrated and deseribed ; 
with a Sketch of the History of Coins and Coimage, Instructions for voung 
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Collectors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price-Lists of English and Amer- 
ican Coins, Medals, and Tokens, &c., &e. Edited by W. C. Prime, Author 
of “ Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “ Tent-Life in the Holy Land,” &e., &e. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 292. Plates 114. 

The Romance of Natural History. By Philip Henry Gosse, F. R. S., Au- 
thor of “ Aquarium,” “ History of the Jews,” “ Rivers of the Bible,” “ Natural 
History of Birds, Mammals, Reptiles,” “The Ocean,” “ Popular British Orni- 
thology,” ete., ete. With Elegant Illustrations. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1861. 16mo. pp. 372. 

The Monarchies of Continental Europe. — Italy, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Day. By John S. C. Abbott. New York: Mason Brothers. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 587. 

Steam for the Million. A Popular Treatise on Steam, and its Application 
to the Useful Arts, especially to Navigation. Intended as an Instructor for 
Young Seamen, Mechanics’ Apprentices, Academic Students, Passengers in 
Mail Steamers, ete. By J. H. Ward, Commander, U.S. N., Author of “ Naval 
Tactics,” etec., ete. A New and Revised Edition. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand. 1860. 8vo. pp. 120. 

Notes on Screw Propulsion; its Rise and Progress) By W. M. Walker, 
Commander, U. S. N. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1861. 8vo. pp. 51. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1861. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements 
in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geolo- 
gy, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, ete. 
Together with Notes on the Progress of Science during the Year 1860; a List 
of recent Scientific Publications, Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, ete. 
Edited by David A. Wells, A. M., Author of * Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy,” * Principles of Chemistry,” * Science of Common Things,” ete. Boston: 
Gould and Lincoln. 1861. 12mo. pp. 424. 

The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
edge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Volume XI. Mac- 
gillivray- Moxa. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. &vo. pp. 788. 

Abridgment of the Debates ot Congress, from 1789 to 1856. From Gales 
and Seaton’s Annals of Congress; from their Register of Debates; and from 
the Official Reported Debates, by John C. Rives. By the Author of + The 
Thirty Years’ View.” Volume XV. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 676. 

The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac for 1861. New York: J. Smith 
Homans, Jr. 1861. 8vo. pp. 200. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, showing the Progress of 
the Survey during the Year 1859. Washington. 1860, 4to. pp. 371. 
Sketches and Diagrams, 39. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of the Institution for 
the Year 1859. Washington. 1860. 8vo. pp. 448, 

The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of St. Albans, 
and Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and Edited by James 
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Spedding, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge; Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Douglas Denon Heath, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vols. XIIL, XIV., 
and XV., being Vols. IIL, [V., and V. of the Literary and Professional Works. 
Boston: Brown and Taggard. 1860-61. Small 8vo. pp. 418, 432, 449. 

The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler. Volume Il. By Benson J. Lossing. 
New York: Mason Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 504. 

Euripides ex recensione Frederici A. Paley. Accessit Verborum et No- 
minum Index. Vols. Il. and Ill. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1861. 
16mo. pp. 292, 304. 

Herodotus. Recensuit Josephus Williams Blakesley, S. T. B., Coll. SS. 
Trin. apud Cantab. quondam Socius. In 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 362, 364. 

The Odyssey of Homer, with the Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. Literally Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by Theo- 
dore Alois Buckley, B. A., of Christ Church. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1861. 12mo. pp. 482. 

The Duties of Human Life; translated from a Sanscrit Manuscript, written 
by an Ancient Brahmin. Edited by Joshua Perkins. New York: James 
Miller. 1861. 12mo. pp. 128. 

Correspondence of Fraulein Giinderode and Bettine Von Arnim. Boston : 
T. O. HL. P. Burnham. 1861. 16mo. pp. 344. 

Optimism the Lesson of Ages. A Compendium of Democratic Theology, 
designed to illustrate Necessities whereby all Things are as they are, and to 
reconcile the Discontents of Men with the perfect Love and Power of ever- 
present God. Written by Benjamin Blood. Boston: Bela Marsh. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 182. 

Notes on the Despatch of Troops by Sea. By Charles J. Kirwan, Esq., 
L. R. C.S. 1, formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy, Xc., &c., &c., Assistant Sur- 
geon, H. M. 13th (Prince Albert's) Light Infantry. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, 
& Co. 1859. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


NINETY-SECOND 


VOLUME 


OF THE 


Norty-Amecrican Review. 


About, Edmond, his King of the Mountains, 
noticed, 283 — his misrepresentations, 
284 — their motive, 285 — character of 
the translation, 286 — his Rome Contem- 
poraine, noticed, 287. 

Africa, Eastern, Explorations in, article 
on, 326 — literature of the Abessinians, 
828 — their theological doctrines, 329 — 
peculiarities of the Gallas and other 
neighboring tribes, 330 — description of 
the Wakamba, 331—the Wakuafi and 
Masai, 332—the Wanika, 333 — Reb- 
mann’s journeys to the Jagga country, 
ib. — Dr. Krapfs journeys to the prov- 
ince of Usambara, 335 — tribes on the 
coast between Mombaz and Cape Del- 
gado, 336— resources and products of 
Wanika land, 337 — Dr. Krapf’s sketch 
of East African history, 388 — extent of 
the territory traversed by Captain Bur- 
ton, 340 — tribes in the maritime region, 
341 — description of Zungomero, the 
principal town in this part of Africa, 7. 
— Captain Burton’s Caravan, 342 — his 
journey over the Usagara Mountains, 
344 — and through the land of Ugogo, 
846 — character of the Wagogo tribe, 
347 — and of the inhabitants of the land 
of Ugogo in general, 348 — the region of 
Unyamwezi, 349 — tribes which inhabit 
this region, 8350 — customs of the Wan- 
vyamwezi, 351 — other facts relating to 
them, 352 — customs of the Wajiji, 354 
—navigation on the Tanganyika Lake, 
855 — bad character of the tribes on its 
borders, 356 — and of those around Lake 
Nyanza, the supposed source of the Nile, 
858 — Captain Speke’s journey from 
Lake Nyanza to Kazeh, 359 — character 
of the East Africans, 360 — their religion, 
3861 — their governments, #6. — preva- 
lence of the slave-trade, 362 — regions 
which still remain to be explored, 363. 

American Tract Society, Publications of, 
noticed, 265. 

Appleton, John, his Rules of Evidence 
Stated and Discussed, reviewed, 515 — 





his early essays on this subject, 516 — 
consistency of his opinions, 517 — bis 
official position, .— fundamental max- 
ims on which his book is based, 518 — 
his moral and intellectual qualifications 
as a law reformer, 519 — disinclination 
of lawyers to depart from established 
usages, 520 — illustrated in the life of 
Lord Eldon, #.— contrast presented by 
Judge Appleton, 521 — nature of a court 
of justice, 522 — defects in the rules of 
evidence as laid down in the common 
law, 523 — advantages to be anticipated 
from the admission of the testimony of 
parties to a suit, 524 — propriety of the 
exclusion of the testimony of parties in 
interest considered, 525 — and of the 
exclusion of the testimony of atheists, 
526 — other causes of incompetency ina 
witness, 527 — law reform in England; 
528 — States in this country which have 
modified the common-law system, 529. 

Americana, Volume _ IV., 





Archeologia 
noticed, 278. 

Arthur, William, his Italy in Transition, 
reviewed, 15. 

Atkinson, T. W., his Travels in the Regions of 
the ss gee Lower Amoor, noticed, 585 

Auckland, Lord, his Journal and ¢ 
spondence, noticed, 565. 








rre- 


Bacon, Francis, new edition of his Works, 
noticed, 273. 

Booth, Mary L., her translation of About's 
King of the Mountains, noticed, 283. 

Boyd, A. K. H., his Recreations of a Coun- 
try Parson, noticed, 268. 

Bryant, William C., his Forest Hymn, no- 
ticed, 270. 

Burton, John Hill, his edition of the Auto 
biography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle, 
noticed, 568. 

Burton, Richard F., his Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, reviewed, 326 — interest 
of the book, 339 — his difficulties with 
Captain Speke, ib. — extent of the terri- 
tory traversed by him, 340—his im- 























INDEX. 


ressions on first seeing the Usagara 
Mountains, 344. 


Carlyle, Alexander, his Autobiography, no- 
ticed, 568. 

Church and Science, 
the, noticed, 552. 
Church, Temporal Power of the, article on, 
56 — extent and variety of the materials 
which illustrate the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, 57 — want of a universal 
history of the Church, 58 — circumstan- 
ces which tended to increase the influ- 
ence of the Bishop of Rome, 59 — slow- 
ness of this growth of a central authority, 
60 — ecclesiastical divisions in the early 
Church, 61 — effect of the quarrels be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Chris- 
tians, 62 — subordination of the Church 
to the state, 63 ¢¢ seg. — reunion of Italy 
to the empire, 66 — quarrels between the 
Popes and the Emperors, 67 — steady 
progress of Papal influence in the West, 
68 — position ot Gregory , 69 — con- 
nection between Pepin-le-Bref and the 
Church of Rome. 71 — Italian expeditions 
undertaken by the former, 72 — subjuga- 
tion of the Lombards by Charlemagne, 7: 

lation of the Pope to Charlemay 
73 — coronation of Charlemagne by Leo 
Il., 75 — consecration of Paschal 1, 77 
— efforts of the Holy See to shake off 


The Debate between 












the Imperial authority, 78 — condition 
of the Empire after the death of Lothair, 
79 — compilation of the False Decre- 


tals, 80 — their supposed author, 81 — 
feebleness of their influence in the time 
of Charlemagne, 82 — encroachments of 
the Church in the time of Louis-le-Dé- 
bonn: ure, 83 — recent theories re spe cting 
the origin and objec *t of the False De- 

cretals, 84— their influence on secular 
legislation, 85 — length of time during 
which their authority was unquestioned, 
86 — early dependence of the Church on 
the Empire, be- 
tween the secular and ecclesiastical reg- 
ulations, 417 — subjection of the bishops 
to the authority of the Emperor, 418 — 


416 — close connection 





doctrine of Ingilram and Isidor, 419 — 
recognized in the Capitularies of Bene- 
dict the Levite, 420 — admission of the 


lesiastical immunity from 
$21 — finallv estab- 


: ° 
“ple of ecc 





pri 
secular jurisdiction, 
lished by Justinian, 423 — conflicting 
provisions in regard to clerical immu- 
nity, 425 — recapitulation of laws show 

ing the ultimate supremacy of the mon 

arch, 426 — victory over the royal au- 
thority gained by the Synod of Soissons, 
427 — Decretal of Nicholas 1. forbidding 
any examination by laymen into the 
conduct of the clergy, 428 — practical 
immunity of ecclesiastical criminals ac 

quired under the English Common Law, 
ib. note — attempt to obtain immunity 
from secular accusations, 429 — doctrine 
of the False Decretals on this point, 430 
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— partial adoption of this doctrine, 431 
— progress of the Church in obtaining a 
share in the general administration of 
justice, 432 — laws of the Emperors rel- 
ative to the jurisdiction of bishops, 4383 
— laws of the Barbarians, 434 — regard- 
ed as having little practical effect, 435 
— limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
the first half of the ninth century, 436 
— authority of the Theodosian Code, 437 
— encroachments of the Church in the 
administration of criminal justice, 438 — 
control of the king over the preferments 
in the Church, 439 — attempts of the 
Church to achieve independence in the 
election and consecration of bishops, 441 
— attempts of the Pope and of the bishops 
to seize the power which was departing 
from the king, 444 — failure of these ef- 
forts, 445 — question relative to the epis- 
copal oaths of fidelity, 446 — Papal en- 
croachments on the independence of the 
priesthood, 449-—claim of universal ju- 
risdiction by the Roman Pontiff, 
stress laid on the appellate power of the 
Pope in the False Deeretals, 451 — im- 
portance attached to this power, 452 — 
want of respect in which these canons 


450 — 





were held in the early part of the ninth 
century, illustrated in the history of 
Ebbo, Archbishop of Rheims, 452 — case 
of Rothadus, Bishop of Soissons, 454 — 
evil effects of the new system, 455 — 
forged donation of Constantine to Syl- 
vester L, 456—sketch of the circum- 
stances connected with the Divorce of 
Peutberga, 457 ef se q— acknowledgment 
by Lothair of the temporal supremacy 
of the Pope, 463 — concluding reflee- 
tions, 464 

Cotton and the Cotton Trade, article on, 1 
- importance of the commodity, 2— 
quantity produced in the United States, 
3—rapid increase in the amount of the 


-decline in the 
adaptation of 


cotton crop since 1826, 4 
cotton fabries, 5 
the Southern States to the culture of cot- 
ton, 6— effects produced by an increase 

price of cotton, 7 —decline in the 
of Brazil and of the West Indies, 


cost ot 


ot the 


product 





S—attempts to introduce the culture of 
cotton into Algiers, #.—extent of the 
cotton crop of Egypt, 9 — and of the East 
ludies, .—efforts to increase the pro- 
duction of cotton, 10 re public 
works in India, 11— operations of the 





Liverpool Cotton Supply Association, 12 
— present condition and prospects of the 
cotton trade, 14. 

Cowper, B. H., his edition of the 
Alexandrinus, noticed, 576 

Coxe, A. Cleveland, his edition of Croswell's 
Poems, noticed, 571. 

Criminal Procedure, article on, 297 — dif- 
ferent branches of the criminal law, 
importance of ‘t inethod of admin- 
istering the 298 — administrative 

very of law, 299— 


Codex 


ib, — 


nun cor 





law, 


mach the criminal 
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outline of the methods by which a crim- 
inal is brought to trial, 300 — modern trial 
by jury, 301 — fundamental maxims of the 
criminal law, #.— theory and composi- 
tion of grand juries, 303 — growth of pub- 
lic distrust in the decisions of juries, 304 
— want of skill and training in the inves- 
tigation of criminal offences, 305 — in- 
competency of ordinary juries to decide 
some of the questions submitted to them, 
306 — difference in the decision of juries 
on the same evidence, 307 — practical 
invasion of the province of the jury by 
English judges, 308 — proposed substi- 
tute for trial by jury, 309 — presumption 
of the innocence of every person accused, 
310 — necessity of relying on cireumstan- 
tial evidence, +. — exclusion of probabil- 


ities in judicial trials, 311 — propriety of 


this exclusion considered, 312 — advan- 


tages to be derived from the admission of 
this kind of proof, 313 — objections of 


English and American writers to its ad- 
mission examined, 314 — evidence which 
may be brought forward by the defence, 
315 — exclusion of the testimony of the 
accused, i+, — reasonableness of allowing 
him to testify in his own behalf, 316 — 
practice of the European courts, 31 

Croswell, William, his Poems, Sacre 
Secular, noticed, 571. 


1 and 


Dall, C. H., her Historical Pictures Re- 
touched, noticed, 276 — her Practical L- 
lustration of “ Woman's Right to Labor,” 
noticed, 582. 

De Gerando, Joseph Marie, article on, 391 
— his birth, 1. — his early studies, 392 — 
he enters the army, #4. —he goes to Swit- 
zerland and Naples, 393 — ability shown 
in his manuscript work entitled Nights 
in Naples, 394—his friendship for Ca- 
mille or thy 395 —he marries, i+. — he 


writes a prize essay on the Influence of 


Signs on the Formation of Ideas, 396 — 
honors conferred on him, 397 — he is 
made a corresponding member of the In- 
stitute, and founds the Society for the 
Encouragement of Agriculture and In- 
dustry, 898 — publication of his Compar- 
ative History of Philosophie Systems, 399 
—character and design of the work, 400 
—he is made Secretary-General to the 
Minister of the Interior, 401— he draws 
up a report on the situation of France, 
and one on the progress of history and 
literature, 402 — he is named a member 
of the Council to establish the French 
law in the States of the Church after 
their annexation to France, 403 — he is 
made a Counsellor of State, and sent to 
Spain on public business, 404 — he re- 
turns to France and is rewarded with 
new honors, 405—he procures the es- 
tablishment of a Professorship of Admin- 
istrative Law, 406 —his benefactions to 
the poor, 407 — he writes his prize essay 
entitled the Visitor of the Poor, 408 — 





character of the work, i.— he publishes 
a work on Self-Education, and another 
on the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
409—he publishes his Normal Course 
for Primary Instruction, 410 — his chari- 
ties, 411 — his interest in the Foundling 
Hospital, 412 — his essay on the Means 
of Preventing Poverty, 413 — his death, 
414— his character, i 

De Voragine, Jacobus, his Legenda Aurea, 
noticed, 255. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth. his Personal History 
of Lord Bacon, noticed, 570. 

Documentary History of the Revolution, 
article on, 364 — qualifications neces- 
sary for an historian, 365 — sources from 
which his materials must be drawn, 366 
— his comparative position in literature, 
367 — confidence with which Washing- 
ton looked to history for the justifica- 
tion of his actions, 368 — worth of Mr. 
Sparks’s labors as editor of the Writings 
of Washington, 369 — sketch of the life 
of Peter Force, editor of the American 
Archives, 370 — his early history, 371 — 
he composes an Unwritten History of the 
War in New Jersey, 372 — his interest 
in public affairs, 373 — his civil services, 
374— he publishes the National Calen- 
dar, +. — he conceives the plan of the 
American Archives, 375 — he publishes 
a specimen of the work, 376 — his plan 
receives the support of the government, 
377 — extent of his researches, 378 — 
he publishes nine volumes of this work, 
379 — discontinuance of the work, #.— 
character of Moore’s Diary of the Revo- 
lution, #. — sources from which his mate- 
rials are derived, 380 — newspapers of the 
period of the Revolution, 381 -— influence 
of the pulpit at that time, 382 — charac- 
ter of the preaching, 383 — the church- 
yard a place for the interchange of news, 
384 — Mr. Moore's Diary cited, 385, et seq. 

Dunlop, R. H.W., his Hunting in the Him- 
alaya, reviewed, 239— field of his ad- 
ventures, 240 — his account of elephant- 
hunting, 241 — differences between the 
elephants of the Dehra Doon and those 
of Ceylon, 242 — their character, 243 — 
manner in which they are caught, 244 
— tiger-hunting, 246— the great fair at 
Hurdwar, 247 — shooting a tiger, 248 — 
customs of the inhabitants of the Him- 
alava, 249—the Bargees, or dancing- 
people, th, : 





Ellison, Thomas, his Hand-Book of the 
Cotton Trade, reviewed, 1. 


Feuerbach, A. von, his Narrative of Re- 
markable Criminal Trials, reviewed, 297. 

Fisher, George P., his Thoughts Proper to 
the Present Crisis, reviewed, 492 — com- 
mended, 512 — cited as to the character 
of the Northern Abolitionists and the 
effect of their agitation of the slavery 
question, 513. 
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Fisher, Sidney G., his Laws of Race, as 
Connected with Slavery, reviewed, 492 
— its ability, 507 — cited as to the char- 
acter of the American system of slavery, 
5s, 

Flagg, Wilson, his Mount Auburn, noticed, 
oo. 

Forsyth, William, his History of Trial by 
Jury, reviewed, 297. 

Freem mh, Frederick, his History of Cape 
Cod, notices p54. 





, 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe, article on, 15—his 
early life, 16 — regarded as a representa- 
tive of the national cause in Italy, 17 — 
description of his birthplace, 18 — effect 
of his seafaring life on his subsequent 
career, 19 — his love of his mother, 20 — 
his patriotism, 21— his qualifications as 
a leader in the cause of Italy, 22 — his 
career in South America, 23 — he com- 
mands the Italian legion in the service of 
the Republic of the Rio Grande, 24 — 
his varied exploits there, 25 — spirit by 











which he was animated, 26 — his mar- 
riage, 27 — his poverty, 28 — his return 
to Italy, 29—he engages in the war 
against the Austrians, #.—he aids in 


the defence of Rome, 30 — his brilliant 
exploits during the siege of that city, 31 
— his retreat after the French occupation 


of Rome, 32 — death of his wife, 33 — 
he embarks for New York, 34-— his per- 
sonal appearance and manner, 35 — he 


returns to Italy, 36—he is taken into 
the counsels of Victor Emmanuel, 37 - 
he raises a military troop, i. — he enters 
Lombardy, 38 — his activity as a parti- 
san leader, 39 — atrocities of the Bour- 
bon rule in the Two Sicilies, 40 — topog- 
raphy of the Island of Sicily, 41—ex 
pedition of Garibaldi against the island, 
42 — his proclamations, 43 — his prepa- 


rations, 44—his associates, ib. — he be- 
sieges Palermo, 45 — description of the 
city, 46—historical associations con- 
nected with it, 48— iniquity of the 





Neapolitan government, 49 — difficulties 
in the way of a settlement of the affairs 
of Italy, 50 —results already obtained, 
51 — Garibaldi’s appe il to the people of 
Naples, 52—his advance toward the 
city, 53 — he enters the city, 54 — his 
nobility of character, 55. 

Gas, Illuminating, article on, 133 — extent 
of the coal formation in the United 
States, 134 — objections to the hypoth- 
esis that coal was produced by pressure, 
135 — introduction of gas lighting, 136 
— description of the process of manu- 
facture, 137 —the distribution of gas, 
138 — description of the different kinds 
of gas-meters, 189— importance to the 
gas manufacturer of a knowledge of the 
comparative value of different kinds of 


coal, 140— economical advantages in 


the use of gas, 142 — complaints by gas 
consumers, 


143 — value of scientific 
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knowledge to the gas manufacturer, 144 
— suggestions as to the want of legisla- 
tion on the subject, 145. 

Giles, J. A., his edition of the Works of 
Archbishop Lanfranc, noticed, 256 

Goodwin, C. W., his Essay on the Mosaic 
Cosmogony, reviewed, 208 —his views 
on the subject stated, 209. 

Graesse, H., his edition of De Voragine’s 
Legenda Aurea, noticed, 255. 

Grant, James, his Memoir of James, 
quis of Montrose, noticed, 575 

Grigsby, Hugh Blair, his Discourse on the 
Life and Character of the Hon. Littleton 
W. Tazewell, noticed, 572. 

Grimm, J. L. and W. K., their 
Popular Tales and Household 
noticed, 283. 

Guicot, Francois, his Memoires pour servir 
al Histoire de mon Te mips, reviewed, 217 

importance of the work, 1. — his 

views as to the relations of Church and 
State, 219— and as to the relations of 
the Church and the University, 220 — 
on the condition of the Church in 1830, 
221 — on the trial of M. de Montalembert 
and Father Lacordaire in 1831, 222. 


Mar- 


German 
Stories, 


Hagenhach, TR. R., his Text-Book of the 
History of Doctrines, noticed, 579. 

Hale, Rdward E., his Ninety Days’ Worth 
of Europe, reviewed, 529 —its individ- 
uality, 532 — his description of the view 
from the Capitol ‘Tower, cited, 533 — his 
opinion of Story’s Cleopatra, 534 — and 
of Rubens’s pictures, 535—his estimate 
of St. Peter's, 537. 

Hallam, Henry, as an Historian, article on, 
163 — low state of historical literature at 
the period when he began to write, 164 
-- his qualifications for the task assumed 
by him, 165 — his breadth and accuracy 
of knowledge, 166 — his intellectual 
acuteness, 167 —his cautiousness, 168 — 
his impartiality, 169 — moderation of his 
views, ib. — his modesty, 170 — his clear- 
ness of statement, 171 — his philosophy 
of history, 172—his style, 173 —his 
View of the State of Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages, 174 —his Constitutional His- 
tory of England, 175 — his Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe, 176 

Hamilton, Sir William, his Lectures on 
Metaphysics, reviewed, 88 — his large 
acquirements, #. — his opinions as to the 





proper object of an educational system, 





89 —as to academical honors, 91—on 
the relation of psy chology and theology, 
ih —on the dispositions with which 


philosophy ought to be studied 92,—on 
pride as an impediment to progress In 
philosophy, 93 — on the threet ld object 
of metaphysics, 94 — on the relativity of 
knowledge, i4.—on its limita- 
tions, 95 — illustrated by Voltaire’s par- 
able of the Sirian Micromegas, 96 — his 
doctrine of the Conditioned, 98 — illus- 
trated and explained, 100 —his explan- 


human 
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ation of terms, 
tached to the terms, subjective and ob- 
jective, 102 —on hypothesis, ub. — on con- 
sciousness, 103 et seg. —his examination of 


101 — importance at- 


Stewart's views as to the inability of the 
mind to attend to more than one object 
at a time, 106 —his investigation of the 
claims of phrenology, 109 — his views as 
to the relations of the body and the 
mind, 110 — on the question, whether we 
are always consciously active, 111 — 
summary ‘of his views on this topic, 112. 
Hanson, J. H., his Preparatory Latin Prose- 


Book, noticed, 592. 

Hare, Julius C. and A. W., their Guesses 
at Truth, noticed, 268. 

Harkness, Albert, his First Greek Book, 
noticed, 280. 


Haskins, David Greene, his Selections from 
the Ser ae noticed, 577. 

Henry, C. 5., his Considerations on some 
of the E io sments and Conditions of Social 
Welfare and Human Progress, noticed, 
o74. 

Hiller, O. Prescott, his Chapter on Slavery, 
reviewed, 492 — characterized, 506. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, his Elsie Venner, 
noticed, 587 

Home-1 wife of Eng rlish Ladies in the Seven- 
teenth Century, noticed, & 

Hoskins, Thomas, his What we fait noticed, 


58k, 
Hunt, Robert, his edition of Ure’s Diction- 
ary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 


reviewed, 133. 

Huntington, F. D., his edition of the Lyra 
Domestica, noticed, 578. 

Hymns for Mothers and Children, noticed, 


Jowett, Benjamin, his Essay on the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture, reviewed, 215. 


Kendrick, A. C., his Life and 
Mrs. Emily C. Judson, noticed, 269. 

Kennedy, Join P., his Works, noticed, 277. 

Kingsley, Charles, his Inaugural Lecture 
on the Limits of Exact Science as ap- 
plied to History, noticed, 561 

Kirk, Edward N., his Discourses, Doctrinal 
and Practical, noticed, 267. 

Krapf, J. Lewis, his Travels, Researches, 
and Missionary Labors in Eastern Africa, 
reviewed, 326 — impression produced by 
his book on the mind of a reader, 327 
—sketch of his early life, 328—his 
sketch of East African history, 338. 


Letters of 


Lanfranc, Archbishop, his Works, noticed, 
256. 

Leslie, Charles Robert, 
character of his writings, 
moir of John Constable, 
yathy with Constable, 


article on, 113 — 
114—his Me- 
ib, — his sym- 
115 —his Hand- 
117 —his birth 
life, 118—-his first years in 
119 — his recollections of Cole- 
120-——he studies in the Antique 


Sook for Young Painters, 
and early 
London, 
ridge, 











INDEX. 


Academy under Fuseli, id. -—he illus- 
trates the writings of Shakespeare and 
others, 121—his opinion of Turner, 122 
—his correspondence with Washington 
Irving, 123 —hjs friendship with Irving, 
124 — growth of his fame, 125 — his per- 
sonal qualities, 126-—his descriptions of 
his friends, 127 — his rank as a painter, 
128 —his mechanical execution, 129 — 
his lack of imagination, 130 -- contrasted 
with Haydon, 181—his death, 132 
Literature of Power, The, article on, 465 — 
reality of spiritual wants, 466 -- connec- 
tion between the true and the beautiful, 
467 — possibility of a scientific classifica- 
tion of the faculties of the human mind, 
468 — want of fixed principles in the 
criticism of novels, ib. — character of Mr. 
Masson's book on this subject, 469 — 
characteristics of the literature of power, 
470 — influence of works of the imagina- 
tion, 471— immortality of the creations 
of genius, 472-— comparative influence 
of the literature of power and of the 
literature of knowledge, 473 — relation 
between the growth of knowledge and 
the culture of the imagination. 474— 
character of true fiction, 476 — vividness 
ions derived from works of 
fiction, 477 —the moral interest which 
readers take in fiction, 478— brilliancy 
and truthfulness of Scott's historical por- 
traits, 479— Chaucer's position in Eng- 
lish literature, 480 — neglect of narrative 
fiction from the time of Chaucer to that 
of Queen Anne, 481 — effect of the Rev- 
olution and of the Restoration on liter- 
ature, 482 — De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe 
considered as an index of literary de- 
velopment, 483 — Richardson as a creator 
of character, 484 — comparative estimate 
of Richardson and his successors, 485 — 
Sterne and Goldsmith, 486— Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's position in literature, 487 — 
Thackeray and Dickens considered 
representatives of the Real and the Ideal 
488 — comparison of these two writers, 
489 — reciprocity considered as the law 


of the associat 


as 


of the social structure, 491. 

Macaulay, Lord, his Critical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Essays, noticed, 276. 
Mack ay, Charles, his Jacobite Songs and 

tallads of Scotland, noticed, 263. 
Massie, Ric she urd, his Lyra Domestica, 
noticed, 578. 
Masson, David, his British Novelists and 


their Styles, reviewed, 465 — character 
of the book, 469. 

Menard, Louis, his Morale avant les Philo- 
sophe 8, noticed, 556. 

Metcalf, David, his Inquiry into the Nature, 
Foundation, and Extent of Moral Obli- 


gation, noticed, 282. 

Mignet, F. A. A, his Notice Historique de 
Baron de Gerande. reviewed, 391. 

Miller, Stephen F., his Bench and Bar of 


Georgia, noticed, 260. 

















INDEX. 


Milman, Henry Hart, his History of Latin 
Christianity, reviewed, 56, 415 — its great 
merits, 465. 

Montalembert, Charles de, his Moines de 
l Occident, reviewed, 224—his double 
worship of freedom and the Church, id. 
—origin of the book, 225 — its charac- 
ter, 226. 

Moore, Frank, his Diary of the American 
Revolution, reviewed, 364 — character of 
the work, 379 — cited, 380, et seq. 

Merel, Octavia, her Essai sur la Ti, et les 
Travauc de Baron de Gerando, reviewed, 
391. 

Morse, Sidney E., his Premium Questions 
on Slavery, reviewed, 492 — their inge- 
nuity, 509, . 

Motley, John Lothrop, his History of the 
United Netherlands, noticed, 583. 


Noriac, Jules, his Bétise Humaine, reviewed, 
235 — tenacity with which the French 
cling to social customs, 236 — design of 
the book, ib 

Norton, Charles E., his Travel and Study 
in Italy, reviewed, 529 — its character, 
537 — cited as to the decline of art in 
Italy, 538. 


Osgood, Samuel, his Student Life, noticed, 
586. 

Oxford Clergymen’s Attack on Christian- 
itv, The, article on, 177 — want of origi- 
nality in their arguments, 178 — their 
regard for taste and decorum, 179 — ten- 
dency of some minds to fall into scepti- 
cism after having entered the Christian 
ministry, 180 — eilect of theological stud- 
ies on minds of such a caste, 151— eflect 
of this state of mind on the ministrations 
of the Church, 182. 


Pattison, Mark, his Essay on the Tenden- 
cies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688 - 1750, reviewed, 209 —— thesis main- 
tained by him, 210--disproved by the 
facts of history, 211 — character of the 
defenders of Christianity in that age, 212 
—the writer’s contempt for the Christian 


Evidences, 213 





Peabody, Elizabeth P., her translation of 


De Gerando’s Self-Education, reviewed, 
391. 

Phelps, Austin, E. A. Park, and D. L Fur- 
ber, their Hymns and Choirs, noticed, 
273. 

Plantagenets, The Greatest of all the, no- 


ticed, 507. 


Powell, Baden, his Essay on the Study of 


the Evidences of Christianity, reviewed, 
193 — statement of the point at issue, 194 
—his views on this subject, 195 — objec- 
tions to them, 196 — confusion of shis 
ideas as to the true nature of physical 
causation, 197. 

Prior, C. Alexander, his Ancient Danish 
Ballads, noticed, 588. 

Progress of Nations, The, noticed, 561. 
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Quinet, Edgar, his Merlin [ Enchanteur, re- 
viewed, 226—his early history, 227-- 


228— design of 


reaction in 





character of his genius 
his book, 229— literary 
France, 230. 





Ramsay, FE. B., his Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character, noticed, 568 

Reichel. Levin T., his Moravians in North 
Carolina, noticed, 575. 

Ronalds, Fdmund, and Thomas Richardson, 
their Chemical Technology, reviewed, 
133. 





Sand, Madame George, her Jean de la Roche, 

reviewed, 232--outline of the story, ib. 

—antagonism between the French and 

snglish characters, 234 

Seabury, Samuel, his American Slavery 
distinguished from the Slavery of English 
1 heorists, reviewed, 492 — an apologist 
for slavery as it is, 515. 

Secession, Concession, or Self-Possession, a 
pamphlet, reviewed, 492 — recognizes the 
pretended right of secession, 509. 

Shee, Martin A., his Li Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, noticed, 261, 

Sigourney, ie H., her Gleanings, noticed, 
5g, 

Silliman, Benjamin, Jr., his Principles of 
Physics or Natural Philosophy, noticed, 











281. 
Slavery, its Origin and Remedy, article on, 
402 — design of the framers of the Con- 


stitution, 493— paramount duty of the 
government at the present time to pre- 
vent a fratricidal war, 494 — policy of the 
late chief magistrate, .— conditions of 
society in which slavery has its origin, 
495 — antagonism of interests between 
the privileged classes and the proletaires, 
196 — competition of the latter with one 
another, é double competition 
subversive of freedom, 497 — existence 
of a virtual slavery where the institution 
is not leg lly recognized, 498 — the rem 
edy for slavery, 499 — beneficent agency 
of Christianity in changing its character, 
500 — slavery in Greece and Rome, 501 
— legal status of slaves under the later 
Roman commonwealth and the early em- 
perors, 502—slavery in the Southern 
States, 503 — changes by which its abo- 
lition must be effected, 504 — duties of 
the North, 505— value of the Union as 
bearing on the future of slavery, 506 
—recent books on the subject, i. et 

Suniles, Samuel, his Brief Biographies, no- 
ticed, 264. 

Smith,Heury B., his History of the Church of 
Christ in Chronological Tables, reviewed, 
318 — its great merits, 319 — its arrange- 
ment, 320 — his view of modern history, 
823 — his Supplementary Tables, 324 — 
his edition of Hagenbach’s Text-Book of 
the History of Doctrines, noticed, 579. 

Spedding, James, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 


», — this 
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Heath, their edition of Bacon’s Works, 
noticed, 273 
Speke, J. H., his Journal of a Cruise on the 
Tanganyika Lake, reviewed, 326. 
Spencer, Herbert, his Education, Intellect- 
ual, Moral, and Physical, noticed, 272 
Struggle for Life, a story, noticed, 593. 


Taylor, Tom, his edition of Leslie's Anto- 
biographical Recollections, reviewed, 
113. 

Temple, ¥rederick, his Essay on The 
Education of the World, reviewed, 182 
— his fanciful speculations, 183 — state- 
ment of his doctrine, 184 — regarded as 
a modification of Comte’s Positive Phi- 
losophy, 186— objections to it, 187 et 


seq. 

Thomas, Ts. F., his Few Thoughts upon 
the Personal Liberty Bill and “ Seces- 
sion” (so called), reviewed, 492 — his 
opinion of the Fugitive-Slave Law, 510 
—and of the Personal Liberty Law of 
Massachnsetts, 511. 

Thornton, John Wingate, his Pulpit of the 
American Revolution, noticed, 580, 

Tischendorf, A. F. C., his Discoveries in 
the East, article on, 250 — character and 
contents of the manuscript of the New 
Testament, known as the Codex Aleph, 
251 — peculiar readings in it, 252 — other 
manuscripts obtained by him, 253. 

Towle, Nathaniel C., his History and 
Analysis of the 1 of the 
United States, notic ed, 2 27% 

Travel in Europe, article on, "529 — preju- 
dices of travellers as affecting the chur- 
acter of what they see and hear, 530 — 
unreasonable expectations entertained 
of travellers, 531— Mr. Hale’s Ninety 
Days’ Worth of Europe, commended, 
532 et seg. —and Mr. Norton's Travel 
and Study in Italy, 687 — difference be- 
tween man’s nature and position in the 
Old World and the New, 539 — govern- 
ment in the Old World, 540— its pater- 
nal character, 541— respect in which 
Americans are held by the common 
people in the Old World, 542 — decline 
of ecclesiasticism, 543 —its illiberality 
and meanness where it does exist, 544 — 
difference between the general appear- 
ance of London and that of Paris, 545 
—the Frenchman and the Englishman 
contrasted, 547 — condition of London a 
century ago, 548 —its extent at the 
present time, 549 — fi umiliarity of Lon- 
don to Americans, 550—the peculiar 
characteristics of England at the present 
time, 551. 

Triimer, Nicholas, his Bibliographical 
Guide to American Literature, reviewed, 


146 — plan of the work, 147—early 
writers in this country, 148 — effect of 
the American Bevolution on our national 
literature, 149— character of the works 
produced immediately after that event, 
150— enlargement ‘of the arena of 
American genius, 151 —mational char- 
acter of our literature, 152 — foreign 
writers in America, 153 — introduction 
of printing, 154—remuneration of an- 
thors, 155— extent of the book-trade, 
156 — character of the American news- 
paper press, 158 — American magazines, 
159— consumption of paper in the 
United States, i. — reputation and in- 
fluence of American books in Europe, 
160 — incompleteness of the catalogue of 
American books, 162. 

True, Charles K., his Elements of Logic, 
noticed, 586, 


Vaughan, Robert A., his Hours with the 
Mystics, noticed, 271. 


Warren, S. E., his General Problems from 
the Orthographic Projections of Descrip- 
tive Geometry, noticed, 279. 

Wharton, Grace and Philip, their Wits ax . 
Beaux of Society, noticed, 559. 

IWhiton, James M., his Hand-book of Exer- 
cises and Reading Lessons for Beginners 
in Latin, noticed, 280, 

Whittier, John G., his Home Ballads and 
Poems, noticed, 267. 

Williams, Rowland, his Essay on Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches, reviewed, 188 — his 
exposition of Bunsen’s theological opin- 
ions, 190—his statement of Bunsen’s 
doctrine of the Trinity, 191 — regarded 
as pure Hegelianism, 192. 

Wilson, Henry B., his Essay on The Nation- 
al Church of England, reviewed, 199 — 
its querulous tone, i+.— its main pur- 
pose, 201 — the writer's theory of a Na- 
tional Church, 202 — his comment on the 
Sixth Article of the Church of England, 
203 — his explanation of the fifth canon 
of that Church, 204 — and of the thirty- 
ninth canon, 205 —and of the statute of 
Elizabeth, requiring subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 206 — question sug- 
gested by these explanations, 207. 

Withington, Leonard, his translation of 
Solomon's Song, noticed, 590. 

Wortabet, John, his Researches into the 
Religions of Syria, noticed, 557. 


Yonge, C. M., her Hopes and Fears, no- 
ticed, 560. 


Zakrzewska, Marie, her Autobiographical 


Letter, noticed, 583. 
‘ 














